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E have at last, what we had so long wished for, a 
cheap and popular edition of the speeches of one of 
our greatest orators. The neglect, from whatever cause It 
may have proceeded, was not over creditable to our national 
taste and feeling, and we hail the work before us as a proof 
of a growing spirit of nationality not less perhaps than as a 
tardy tribute of justice to Irish genius and Irish eloquence. 
The concluding years of the last century, were years of 
great political excitement, terminated by an event of poli- 
tical importance, more momentous to this country than 
any perhaps that occurred since the landing of the second 
Tenry upon our shores, and were succeeded, as great 
social convulsions generally are, by years of a correspond- 
ing torpor and inactivity. In this respect the social resem- 
bles in no small degree the physical system, and exhibits 
its well-known vicissitudes of excitement, and alternate 
activity and repose. The great struggle for equal rights 
and privileges, in which the Catholic body was engaged, 
had been commenced long before; and it was only when 
that struggle was crowned with success, and the great 
majority of the Irish people restored to their rights as 
freemen and as citizens, that the elements of the social 
system began to combine, and its developments to assume 
somewhat of a national character. There is more than one 
indication, that the political horizon is clearing and bright- 
ening around us, and that other and better days for Ire- 
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land are at hand. Not the least remarkable of these, is 
the respect which men of all parties are disposed to give 
to those great men who worked well and faithfully, even 
though unsuccessfully, in the cause of their country. 
Other times are at hand in which justice shall be done 
to their character, and among the names that in years 
to come Ireland shall mention with gratitude, there 
are few more illustrious than the name of John Philpot 
Curran. 

The merits of the present edition can be seen only by 
comparing it with those that have preceded it. No col- 
lection of Curran’s speeches was published until the year 
1807, more than thirty years after he had been called to 
the bar, and more than ten after he had delivered some of 
the finest speeches that ever advocate addressed to a 
court or jury. In four years from that time, three editions 
were published by Stockdale, consisting principally of his 
speeches at the bar. In 1843, a fourth edition was given 
to the public by the present publisher, containing ten 
speeches not included in any of the other editions. The 
great superiority of the present over all its predecessors, 
consists in the addition of thirty-three parliamentary 
speeches, and six of those delivered at the bar, in the 
chronological arrangement of the whole, and the insertion 
of historical notices, sometimes of considerable length, of 
the circumstances in which they were delivered, and the 
results to which they led. In this respect, it has a very 
decided advantage over all the others, even independently 
of the able biographical memoir of Curran prefixed to it, 
which appeared also in the preceding edition. Alas! 
that the promise of usefulness to literature and his country 
which this work affords, should have been so soon defeated 
by the premature demise of its gifted editor. 

The present collection consists of sixty-seven speeches 
of various degrees of excellence, Some of them are mere 
scraps, owing to the imperfections of the reporting. In 
fact, many of them seem not to have been reported at all, 
and the fragments that remain are rather sketches of some 
passages of more than usual power, taken down in a hur- 
ried and often careless manner, than regular reports of 
what was said; but like broken gems in ‘the hands of a 
skilful artificer, they owe much to the tasteful and judi- 
cious setting in which, so to speak, they are presented to 
the reader. The speeches that have suffered most from 
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curtailment, are those which were delivered in Parliament. 
Those spoken on other occasions are very fully preserved, 
and appear to be accurate reports of the originals. The 
difference in style, whether arising from the diversity of 
circumstances, or not, is very observable. In the parlia- 
mentary speeches we miss, in great measure, the qualities 
for which Curran was so eminently distinguished, and 
which constitute the peculiar character of his oratory. 
There is neither his diffuseness of expression, nor his exu- 
berance of fancy, nor those bursts of deep feeling and 

athos, that are found in all his great efforts. But there 
is in their stead, a more settled earnestness of purpose, a 
more perceptible determination to grapple at once with 
the difficulty he has to encounter, a greater conciseness of 
argument, and a more visible anxiety to place it immedi- 
ately and forcibly before his hearers. Perhaps this is 
owing in some degree to the conciseness of the report, 
which from its imperfect character, is confined to the mere 
point of the speaker, and omits much of the accessaries by 
which the argument was enforced and illustrated. But 
making due allowance for this defect, a striking difference is 
observable. In the House of Commons he seems to have 
been more matter of fact, to use a familiar expression, and 
to have addressed the opposite party, as if it were embo- 
died in the person of the private secretary, employing at 
one time the strongest terms of invective and censure, at 
another the strongest powers of ridicule. The latter seems 
to have been his most favourite mode of defending the 
rights and privileges of the people. If the wretched 
government of the day was deaf to argument and callous 
to every feeling of humanity, he was resolved at least to 
hold it up to the contempt and derision of the empire. 
But at the bar, his speech was of another character. 
He appeals to a jury of his countrymen, as if he made the 
prisoner’s wrongs his own. He infuses his whole soul into 
the advocacy of his claims, and speaks not so much as a 
lawyer may plead for his client, but as a mother, were she 
gifted with a lawyer’s knowledge, might be supposed to 
plead for her only son. We know not whether there are 
finer passages in the forensic eloquence of any land, than 
some of those that Curran delivered at the bar. What 
for instance, can be finer than the well-known passage 
in his speech for Finnerty, which combines every topic 
of tenderness, of passion, and of sublimity? And every 
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compilation of oratorical extracts abounds with passages 
which exemplify this quality of Curran’s eloquence, and 
which, during the eventful times of the rebellion of 1798, 
was so often exercised on behalf of the unhappy sufferers, 
and exercised, we grieve to say, so often without suc- 
cess. For it required more than the power of human 
tongue to stay the arm of a sanguinary and infuriate 
government, or save its victims from danger. 

Another peculiarity of Curran’s genius was the power 
possessed by him of holding up depravity and vice to the 
public execration. What can be finer than the celebrated 
picture of the informers, who were then avowedly in the 
pay of the government, which is found in the same speech? 
Some of the figures employed in this thrilling passage, 
may be considered too strong for the taste of the present 
day, at least in a public orator with any pretensions to 
elegance; but we must in our estimate of Curran, take 
into account the times in which he lived, and the men or 
rather the wretches whom he had frequently to encounter. 
And strong as the language is, which he employs, it 
affords but an inadequate picture of the depravity, that in 
defiance of all decency, the Irish government of the day 
employed for the promotion of its nefarious purposes. In 
fact, the imaginative faculty had a more than usual share 
in the workings of his mind. If the poet and the orator 
be akin to one another, the approximation was never per- 
haps so perceptible as in the eloquence of Curran. Some- 
times he allows himself more than a poet’s license, and 
employs his figures and his metaphors with a profusion 
very perplexing to the reader. Such is the fecundity of 
his fancy, that we have often several and not unfrequently 
contradictory illustrations of the same idea, starting simul- 
taneously into existence, and issuing almost, in the same 
breath from the mouth of the impassioned speaker. It 
may be this excess of ornament, that has given rise to the 
popular notion, at least at the other side of the channel, of 
the nature of Irish eloquence, and which many of our less 
gifted fellow-countrymen have contributed to encourage, 
by their efforts to make stupidity and dulness bear some 
resemblance to genius. But these defects in Curran are 
clearly owing to an excess, not to a want, of power. He 
has strength and genius within him, and he knows that he 
has them ; and if the current of his eloquence at times 
seems turbid and confused, it is caused by the abundance, 
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not the poverty of the stream. The Amazon or the 
Ganges will at times upheave a sand bank in its course, 
as it flows in the fulness of its waters to the ocean, while a 
smaller and less copious stream is free from any such ob- 
struction in its bed. 

In truth, it is hardly fair to ont of oratorical compo- 
sitions from a bare perusal. A reader in the quiet, unim- 
passioned tranquillity of his closet will be more fasti- 
dious, more critical, more censorious; he will perceive 
defects or redundancies more readily, and perhaps par- 
don them less willingly, than a hearer, who listened to 
their delivery in all the excitement which the circum- 
stances were calculated to create, and under the in- 
fluence of that fascination which a great orator is ever 
capable of throwing over his audience, and by which he 
holds them, as it were, spell-bound under ‘the magic 
influence of ‘his genius. Nor should we forget that the 
master-pieces of Curran’s eloquence were not like those 
of several others, deliberately conceived and_ prepared, 
and brought to maturity in the calm reflection of the 
study ; where imagination, if exuberant, may be pared 
down, or if barren may, by laborious thought, be nourished 
into fertility — where the diction, if inaccurate, may be 
corrected; if languid, strengthened; or, if diffuse, be 
chastened and improved. On the contr: ary, they are said, 
and in most instances they seem, to be the fruit of very 
little previous study, and of no written preparation; and, 
like the luxuriance and majesty of the tropical vegetation, 
to have sprung into existence in the teeming fertility of a 
gifted mind, and the stimulating action of a day. Those 
to whom nature has given a colder temperament, or a less 
ardent mind, may deem some of the most impassioned 
passages mere gaudy tinsel ; but they were spoken by an 
ardent speaker to an imaginative people, keenly alive to 
every appeal, however glowing, to the feelings, What 
would the words of Demosthenes be, if addressed to an 
Eastern people, but a cold and powerless harangue ; or the 
fervid outpourings of an orator of Persia or Hindostan, to 
a canny audience upon the Clyde? The great secret of a 
speaker’s power is to know the persons to whom his words 
are addressed, the tendencies of their national and indivi- 
dual character, and the readiest and most effective mode 
by which their sympathies are to be enlisted in his cause. 
If Curran’s eloquence is distinguished by a large propor- 
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tion of imaginative illustration—larger, perhaps, than to a 
colder and less ardent people he would be. justified in 
employing—we may be assured that this copious imagery 
was one great element of his power, and that the Irish 
heart was not the less accessible because the orator 
thought fit to strew the avenues that led to it with the 
sweetest flowers of his fancy. Whence Curran drew the 
rich stores that seemed ever at his command, whether 
from the exhaustless mine of his own imagination, or the 
wild and romantic legends to which he was made familiar 
in his youth, it were , perhaps, difficult to tell. It may have 
been, and probably ° was, from both; for it is certain that 
his youth was passed in one of the wildest and most legen- 
dary parts of the South, and that from infancy he was 
familiar with the tales and stories that had been handed 
down from immemorial time in the traditional recollections 
of the peasantry. 

It has been said that Curran’s genius disdained to have 
recourse to the slow and laborious task of written composi- 
tion. We doubt much whether it was always so, or 
whether his faculties, prompt as they were, would have 
attained the eminence they subsequently did, if they had 
not been previously strengthened and disciplined by the 
salutary process of writing, and the necessary and con- 
tinuous reflection which such a process inevitably requires. 
The following is the exordium of one of the earliest of his 
great efforts. We think we can trace in it the marks of 
more than extempore composition. It is taken from the 
speech delivered by him before the Privy Council, on the 
celebrated case of the election of the Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin; and is, in our opinion, more elaborate than any other 
of his speeches. In one or two, indeed, there may_be 
a thought or two more impressive or more brilliant, but 
none more sustained throughout. It is admirably adapted 
to the constitution of the tribunal to which the orator is 
addresssing himself. 


“‘My Lords, I have the honour to appear before you as counsel 
for the Commons of the corporation of the metropolis of Ireland, 
and also for Mr. Alderman Howison, who hath petitioned for your 
approbation of him as a fit person tu serve as Lord Mayor, in virtue 
of his election by the Commons to that high office; and in that 
capacity I rise to address you, or. the most important subject that 
you have ever been called on co discuss, Highly interesting and ‘ 
momentous indeed, my Lords, must every question be, that even 
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remotely and eventually, may affect the well-being of societies, or 
the freedom or the repose of nations; but that question, the result 
of which by an immediate and direct necessity, must decide either 
fatally or fortunately, the life or death of that well-being, of that 
freedom or that repose, is surely the most important subject, in 
which human wisdom can be employed, if any subject on this side 
the grave can be entitled to that appellation. You cannot, there- 
fore, my Lords, be surprised to see this place crowded by such 
numbers of our fellow citizens; heretofore they were attracted 
hither by a strong sense of the value of their rights, and of the 
injustice of the attack upon them; they felt all the magnitude of 
the contest, but they were not disturbed by any fear of the event; 
they relied securely on the justice of their cause, and the integrity 
of those who were to decide upon it; but the public mind is now 
filled with a fear of danger, the more painful and alarming, because 
hitherto unforeseen; they are now taught to fear that their cause 
may be of doubtful merit and disastrous issue; that rights which 
they considered as defined by the wisdom and confirmed by the 
authority of written law, may now turn out to be no more than 
ideal claims, without either precision or security; that acts of par- 
liament themselves are no more than embryos of legislation, or at 
least but infants, whose first labours must be, not to teach but to 
learn; and which, even after thirty years of pupilage, may have 
thirty more to pass under that guardianship, which the wisdom of 
our policy has provided for the protection of minors. Sorry am 
I, my Lords, that I can offer no consolation to my clients on this 
head; and that I can only join them in bewailing, that the question, 
whose result must decide upon their freedom or servitude, is per- 
plexed with difficulties of which we never dreamed before, and 
which we are now unable to comprehend. Yet surely, my Lords, 
that question must be difficult, upon which the wisdom of the 
representative of our dread sovereign, aided by the learning of his 
chancellor and his judges, aided also by the talents of the most 
conspicuous of the nobles and the gentry of the nation, has been 
twice already employed and employed in yain. We know, my 
Lords, that guilt and oppression may stand irresolute for a moment 
ere they strike, appalled by the prospect of danger, or struck with 
a sentiment of remorse: but to you, my Lords, it were presumption 
to impute injustice; we must, therefore, suppose that you have 
delayed your determination, not because it was dangerous, but 
because it was difficult to decide. And indeed, my Lords, a firm 
belief of this difficulty, however undiscoverable by ordinary talents, 
is so necessary to the character which this august assembly ought 
to possess, and to merit from the country, that I feel myself bound 
to achieve it by an effort of my faith, if I should not be able to 
do so by any effort of my understanding. In a question, therefore, 
so confessedly obscure, as to baffle so much sagacity, I am not at 
liberty to suppose that certainty could be attained by a concise 
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examination. Bending, then, as I do, my Lords, to your high 
authority, I feel this difficulty as a call upon me to examine it at 
large; and I feel it also as an assurance that I shall be heard with 
patience.” —Page 92. 


If this fine and appropriate exordium was not committed 
to paper before delivery, we may rest assured that it was 
committed to memory. Many are of opinion that any 
composition must be extempore, which has not been pre- 
viously written out and prepared. But no opinion can be 
more erroneous. What essential difference is there 
between the man whose memory is so powerful and feli- 
citous as to retain indelibly impressed upon it, and pre- 
pared for the occasion when it comes, the train of thought 
as it arises, and the person who makes use of pen and 
paper to give it a more enduring existence? Is not the 
argument or the appeal as perfectly prepared and studied 
in the one instance as in the other? Are not the ideas, 
nay the words, as much and as perfectly weighed and 
matured in the mind of the one, as on the paper of the 
other? If the written words, indeed, be rigidly adhered 
to, and that the speaker is never able, even “occasionally ’ 
to diverge from, or to elucidate more fully ,or to exemplify 
more felicitously, or to avail himself with effect of such 
casual and unforeseen contingencies as may arise, and 
make them subservient to his - purpose—if, like a child in 
leading-strings, his intellect or his self-reliance be so fee- 
ble as never to move from the track which he has pre- 
scribed for himself, then, we say, he never can attain 
eminence in the art of oratory. He may be faultless in 
his diction, and irreproachable in his style, but he never 

can hope for the higher glories of the profession. But if 
the orator employs his written notes as a mere preparatory 
process, as a means of fixing more firmly in his mind the 
thoughts that may spring up within him—if he knows 
when to follow, and when to diverge—if he is assisted, but 
not trammelled by them, and is “capable of assimilating 
and embodying with the intellectual fabric, already in its 
leading parts constructed, each casual circumstance that 
may arise, then, indeed, may he expect to attain some- 
thing more than mediocrity, and is capable of some of the 
noblest achievements of the art. And we would impress 
this particularly on the youthful aspirants for oratorical 
renown. Let them labour and study, and commit with 
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care their thoughts to writing. Let them study the best 
models they can procure ; let them attain correctness and 
precision of thought, and elegance and purity of expres- 
sion. Let them acquire a power of expressing themselves 
with fluency, and a firm reliance upon themselves in the 
presence of a public assembly ; and then, if they feel the 
yower within, trust to their own intellectual resources. 

et them fling away then, if they choose, the helps they 
had till then made use of, and give forth, in their own 
strength, the stores of knowledge, and truth, and expe- 
rience, which they had previously accumulated. But let 
them not indulge the fatal error by which so much of 
youthful promise and intellectual power has been destroyed 
—that words are thoughts, that talking is oratory, and 
that the fame of the Currans and the Grattans is rivalled 
or eclipsed, because a wondering audience is forced for 
hours to listen to sentences without a meaning, and 
phrases of thundering sound. It has sometimes hap- 
pened, as we have just now stated, that a powerful mind 
and ready memory may dispense, in a great measure, with 
written notes, and preserve their thoughts and reasonings 
stored up in their recollections ready for use when called 
upon ; but the principle is almost the’same in both cases, 
though different somewhat in the mode of its application. 
In the department of forensic oratory, there must, from the 
nature of the circumstances, be a dependence to a consi- 
derable extent upon the resources of the moment. No 
advocate can foresee all that he may find it necessary to 
allude to, and some of his best points must and will often 
be owing to the casual events that are passing before him, 
or to the evidence that, a few minutes previous to his 
address, may be delivered upon the table. If*in this 
respect he suffers somewhat of a disadvantage, it is more 
than compensated by the appearance of readiness and 
animation which it communicates to the entire. Every 
word he utters will seem the spontaneous unpremeditated 
effusion of the instant, because some passages could not 
possibly have been foreseen, and therefore could not 
have been prepared; but the highest triumph of even 
rhetorical art is to conceal itself under the appearance 
of nature. 

The character of Curran’s oratory was admirably fitted 
for the bar, and more especially for the bar of those 
times in which its highest triumphs were achieved. There 
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is about it, even in the sallies of its humour, a shade of 
plaintive sadness which harmonizes with the dread aspect 
of the political world, as it then presented itself. And if he 
demolishes the testimony of a witness, combats the preju- 
dices of a jury, or censures the partiality or corruption of a 
judge, we are ‘made to feel by some unseen and electric 
apie, that the poor criminal has already the rope 
around his neck, and that the scaffold is frowning in the 
distance. How different in this respect, as in many others, 
is the oratory of Burke! What luminous views of society 
and of men! what a comprehensive survey of human 
nature! what a philosophical analysis of the various 
social combinations! what far-seeing penetration into the 
probable workings and results of political systems, are 
found in all his works! yet what would he be, if, placed 
at the bar of a Dublin commission court, he had to address 
twelve corrupt Dublin orangemen, before a corrupt judge, 
on behalf of a member of the Society of United Irish- 
men, detected by Major Sirr with the act of enrolment 
in his pocket? What would his deep knowledge of the 
heart, his experience of society, his philosophy of poli- 
tical life, avail him or benefit his client? Verily these 
same orangemen would vote him a decided bore, and, before 
even hearing the judge’s charge, would decide on the fate of 
the accused, as the only vengeance in their power for 
the infliction of the advocate. With all his happy powers 
of fanciful illustration, and strong poetical tendencies, 
for there is much deep poetry in his prose, Curran was 
gifted with strong powers of reasoning. Not, however, 
the searching philosophical reasoning, which with truth for 
its only object, isable to sift and examine a subject or a 
question in all its bearings, to turn it at every side, and 
contemplate it in every point of view, and utterly divest- 
ing itself of every prejudice and preconceived opinion, 
ascertain with exactness its real state, quality, and con- 
dition. This was not the character of Curran’s argu- 
mentative powers. His professional habits as an advo- 
cate had accustomed him to look at the subject-matter of 
his reflections in one point of view alone, to see how 
far it was capable of answering his purpose or bearing 
his construction, to see not what it really was, but what 
he could make of it; and many of the circumstances that 
would have been most valuable to the philosopher or the 
judge, were sedulously kept out of view by the advocate. 
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This one-sided cast of his mind, whether originating in 

any peculiarity of mental construction, or induced by the 

habits of his profession, was probably the reason, why he 

who ably advocated the rights of others, gave so little satis- 

—_ when he himself was afterwards called upon to 
ecide. 

The following is a good specimen of Curran’s reasoning. 
It is found in the speech delivered by him on behalf of 
Henry Sheares. It was sworn upon the trial that Arm- 
strong, the principal witness against Henry Sheares and 
his brother, was an admirer of Thomas Paine, and disbe- 
lieved in the existence of an after life. 


“But, gentlemen, suppose 1 am mistaken in both points of my 
argument; suppose the prisoners, (if the evidence were true,) did 
compass the king’s death and adhere to the king’s enemies, what are 
you to found your verdict upon? Upon your oaths; what are they 
to be founded upon? Upon the oath of the witness ; and what is 
that founded upon? Upon this, and this only, that he does believe 
that there is an eternal God, an intelligent supreme existence, 
capable of inflicting eternal punishment for offences, or conferring 
eternal compensation upon man after he has passed the boundaries 
of the grave. But when the witness believes he is possessed of a 
perishing soul, and that there is nothing upon which punishment or 
reward can be exerted, he proceeds regardless of the number of his 
offences, and undisturbed by the terrors of exhausted fancy, which 
might save you from the fear that your verdict is founded on per- 
jury. I suppose he imagines that the body is actuated by some 
kind of animal machinery. 1 know not in what language to describe 
his notions. Suppose his opinion of the beautiful system framed by 
the Almighty hand to be, that it is all folly and blindness, compared 
to the manner in which he conceives himself to have been created, 
or his abominable heart conceives its ideas, or his tongue com- 
municates his notions; Suppose him, I say, to think so, what is 
perjury to him? He needs no creed, if he thinks his miserable body 
can take eternal refuge in the grave, and the last puff of his nostrils 
can send his soul into annihilation. He laughs at the idea of eter- 
nal justice, and tells you that the grave into which he sinks as a 
log, forms an entrenchment against the throne of God, and the 
vengeance of exasperated justice. Do you not feel, my fellow 
countrymen, a sort of anticipated consolation in reflecting, that 
religion—which gave us comfort in our early days, enabled us to 
sustain the stroke of affliction, and endeared us to one another, 
when we see our friends sinking into the earth—fills us with the 
expectation that we rise again, that we but sleep for a while to wake 
for ever? But what kind of communion can you bold, what inter- 
change expect, what confidence place in that abject slave, that 
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condemned, despaired of wretch, who acts under the idea that he is 
only the folly of a moment, that he cannot step beyond the 
threshold of the grave, that that which is an object of terror to the 
best, and of hope to the confiding, is to him contempt or despair. 
Bear with me, my countrymen. I feel my heart run away with 
me, the worst men only can be cool. What is the law of this 
country? If the witness does not believe in God or a future state, 
you cannot swear him. What swear him upon? Is it upon the 
book or the leaf? You might as well swear him upon a bramble or 
acoin. The ceremony of kissing is only the external symbol by 
which man seals himself to the precept and says, ‘ May God so help 
me as I swear the truth.’ He is then attached to the divinity upon 
the condition of telling truth, and he expects mercy from heaven as 
he performs his undertaking. But the infidel; by what can you 
catch his soul, or by what can you hold it? You repulse him from 
giving evidence; for he has no conscience, no hope to cheer him, no 
punishment to dread.” —Page 409. 


~ Much injustice has been done to Curran’s oratory, and 
many of its specimens lost in consequence of the meagre 
and imperfect reporting of the time. Some of the pieces 
in the volume before us, as we have already mentioned, 
are mere fragments, apparently taken duwn on tablets by 
the zeal of some delighted hearer. Those delivered upon 
the great criminal trials or judicial causes are the only 
ones that seem to have come downto us in their full inte- 
grity. But even in this mutilated condition he has been 
more fortunate than his great countryman and contem- 
porary, Sheridan. The speeches of the latter that have 
been published, should rather be denominated abstracts, 
than reports; and while we are delighted with what has 
been preserved, we are at each page compelled to grieve 
over the irreparable loss to literature of the far greater por- 
tion that has perished, never to be restored. The collection 
of Sheridan’s speeches is indeed more voluminous than 
that of Curran, but it is because he spoke more frequently, 
and therefore though much has perished, much also has 
survived. However different may have been their career, 
and the political and social spheres in which they moved, 
it is remarkable how similar has been the development of 
Irish genius in both. There is the same fund of inex- 
tinguishable humour, the same bursts of indignant feeling, 
and at times also the same soul-subduing pathos. We 
miss in the orator of the British senate many of those 
sublime passages that come upon us so powerfully in the 
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pages of the Irish advocate, and that alone would be a 
charter of immortality while the English remains a spoken 
tongue; but it is in some measure compensated by the 
mastery of language, and the faculty of its most felicitous 
adaptation which is the striking peculiarity of the oratory 
of Sheridan. The language of Curran is frequently grand, 
and powerful, and original, but sometimes also common- 
place and irregular ; that of Sheridan is ever flowing in an 
unbroken stream of the most finished elegance and the 
most abundant copiousness. It was no common power 
that could have merited the eulogy and commanded the 
admiration of such hearers as Burke, and Pitt, and Fox, 
as Sheridan is said to have done in his celebrated speech 
on the impeachment of Warren Hastings. With his other 
great contemporary Grattan, Curran bears little or no 
resemblance. In style, nothing can be more dissimilar 
than the two rival champions of Irish freedom. Grattan’s 
style was peculiarly his own; formed on no living model, 
though one may indeed be found in the great Roman 
writer whose works are said to have been a favourite study 
of his youth. The great father of Irish independence never 
had recourse to those powers of ridicule and humour that 
seem to be the peculiar privilege of his countrymen, and 
of which the stern and majestic character of his mind was 
not perhaps susceptible. He did not condescend, as Curran 
often did, to confound his opponent by a joke, or cover him 
with ridicule, but demolished him in an instant by the 
weight and power of his argument. Nor were his thoughts 
expanded in the harmonious language and well-turned sen- 
tences, and copious expressiveness which the illustrious 
subject of our notice employed for the communication of 
his ideas ; but with the brilliancy and rapidity and force of 
the lightning, the words flashed from his teeming brain, 
and fell like fire from heaven upon the heads of his oppo- 
nents. Eloquence was with him no magic spell to win by 
soft persuasive strain the victims of error from their delu- 
sion, but a burning sword to smite them to the earth. 
Grattan was not an advocate to urge the claims of others 
to freedom, but one who urged his own, and spoke and 
felt as if the rights and liberties of millions were at issue 
in himself. He deports him not as a representative that 
was commissioned to argue, but as an apostle that was 
sent to dictate. Hence between him and Curran we can 
draw no parallel. In style, and position, and character, 
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we can discover no resemblance, save only in their 
sincere and enduring devotion, ‘‘ their desperate fidelity’’ 
to the interests of that country, whose independence they 
watched over in its cradle and followed to its grave. 

We wish to give some quotations, but really the most 
powerful and effective passages of Curran have become so 
well known, that were we to insert them, we fear some of 
our friends on meeting the well-known lines, may fancy 
they had opened by chance some pages of the ‘‘ English 
Reader,’’ or “‘ Practical Treatise on Elocution.’’ However, 
even at the risk of such a responsibility, we will present 
them with the peroration of Curran’s great speech for 
Hamilton Rowan. The noble exordium of this speech is 
so well known, and its resemblance with the oration of the 
Roman orator for Milo has been so often observed, that 
although it affords a most favourable example of his style, 
we can hardly venture to insert it. 

The speech, which is one of great power, and in some 
parts of great sublimity, concludes with the following mag- 
nificent peroration. He had been alluding to those who 
= then recently been transported for sedition in Scot- 

and. 


“The severe law of that country it seems, and happy for them 
that it should, enables them to remove from their sight the victim 
of their infatuation. The more merciful spirit of our law deprives 
you of that consolation; his sufferings must remain for ever before 
your eyes, a continual call upon your shame and your remorse. 
But these sufferings will do more, they will not rest satisfied with 
your unavailing contrition; they will challenge the great and para- 
mount imquest of society; the men will be weighed against the 
charge, the witness, and the sentence; and impartial] justice will 
demand, why has an Irish jury done this deed? The moment he 
ceases to be regarded as a criminal, he becomes of necessity an 
accuser; and let me ask you, what can your most zealous defenders 
be prepared to answer to such a charge? when your sentence shall 
have sent him forth to that stage which guilt alone can render 
infamous ; let me tell you, he will not be like a little statue upon a 
mighty pedestal diminishing by elevation, but he will stand a 
striking and imposing object upon a monument, which if it does 
not, (and it cannot,) record the atrocity of his crime, must record 
the atrocity of his conviction. Upon this subject, credit me when 
I say, that I am still more anxious for you, than I can possibly be 
for him. I cannot but feel the peculiarity of your situation. Not 
the jury of his own choice, which the law of England allows, but 
which ours refuses; collected in that box by a person certainly no 
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friend to Mr. Rowan—certainly, not very deeply interested in 
giving him a very impartial juzy. Feeling this, as I am persuaded 
you do, you cannot be surprised, however you may be distressed, at 
the mournful presage with which an anxious public is led to fear 
the worst from your possible determination. But I will not, for 
the justice and honour of our common country, suffer my mind to 
be borne away by such melancholy anticipation. I will not reliu- 
quish the confidence that this day will be the period of his suffer- 
ings ; and however mercilessly he has been hitherto pursued, that 
your verdict will send him home to the arms of his family, and the 
wishes of his country. But if, which heaven forbid! it hath still 
been unfortunately determined that, because he has not bent to 
power and authority, because he would not bow down before the 
golden calf, and worship it, he is to be bound and cast into the 
furnace—I do trust in God that there is a redeeming spirit in the 
constitution which will be seen to walk with the sufferer through 
the flames, and to preserve him unhurt by the conflagration.”— 
Page 199. 


Our extracts hitherto exemplify the character of Cur- 
ran’s eloquence only in his quality of advocate. We 
shall confine ourselves to two others, each of which will 
present him to us in a different capacity. The first was 
spoken from the judicial bench in his celebrated decision 
of Merry v. Power, and has a peculiar interest for our 
readers, besides being but little known. It was an appli- 
cation to set aside a will, containing several Catholic 
legacies, on the ground of their being for superstitious 
purposes. 


“Tt is said this will has been obtained by fraud practised by this 
‘one John Power.’ I see no semblance of fact to sustain such a 
charge. Who does this ‘one John Power,’ a popish priest, turn out 
to be? I find he is a Catholic clergyman, a doctor in divinity, and 
the titular archbishop in the diocese of Waterford. And yet I am 
now pressed to believe that this gentleman has obtained this will 
by fraud. Every fact now appearing repels the charge ; I cannot 
but say, that the personal character of the accused repels it still 
more strongly. Can I be brought, on grounds like those now before 
me, to believe that a man, having the education of a scholar, the 
habits of a religious life, and vested with so high a character in 
the ministry of the Gospel, could be capable of so detestable a pro- 
fanation as is flung upon him ? Can I forget that he is a Christian 
bishop—clothed, not in the mere authority of a sect, but clothed in 
the indelible character of the episcopal order, suffering no diminu- 
tion from his supposed heterodoxy, nor drawing any increase or 
confirmation from the merits of his conformity, should he. think 
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proper to renounce what we think proper to call the errors of his 
faith ? Can I bring my mind on slight, or rather on no grounds, to 
believe that he could so trample under his feet all the impressions 
of that education, of those habits, and of that high rank in the 
sacred ministry of the Gospel which he holds, as to sink to the 
odious iniquity imputed to him? Can I bring myself to believe such 
aman, at the dying-bed of his fellow-creature, would be capable 
with one hand of presenting the cross before his lifted eye, and 
with the other of basely thieving from him those miserable dregs 
of the world, of which his perfidious tongue was employed in teach- 
ing him a Christian estimate? Ido not believe it. On the con- 
trary, I am (as far as it belongs to me in this interlocutory way to 
judge of the fact) as perfectly convinced that the conduct of Dr. 
Power was what it ought to be, as I am that the testatrix is dead. 
But I am called on to interfere, it being a foolish bequest to super- 
stitidus and popish uses! Ihave looked into these bequests: I 
find the object of them is to provide shelter and comfortable sup- 
port for poor helpless families, and clothes, and food, and instruc- 
tion for poor orphan children. Would to God I could see more 
frequent instances of such bequests! Beautiful in the sight of 
God must it be, beautiful in the sight of man ought it to be, to see 
the dying Christian soemployed—to see the last minutes of human 
life so spent in acts of gratuitous benevolence, or even of interested 
expiation. How can we behold such acts without regarding them 
as forming a claim to, as springing from a consciousness of immor- 
tality ? In all ages, the hour of death has been considered as an 
interval of more than ordinary illumination ; as if some rays from 
the light of the approaching world had found their way to the 
darkness of the parting spirit, and revealed to it an existence that 
could not terminate in the grave, but was to commence in death, 
But these uses are condemned as being not only superstitious, but 
popish uses. As to that, I must say that I feel no disposition to 
give any assistance even to the orthodox rapine of the living in 
defeating even the heterodox charity of the dead.”—Page 585. 


The other quotation is from his last speech in the House 
of Commons, when the whigs had unfortunately for them- 
selves, and disastrously for the country, resolved on 
absenting themselves from all future meetings of that 
body ; and thus left the people completely at the mercy, 
if so it can be called, of a government that was deter- 
mined to crush by military power, the last murmurs of 
popular freedom and remonstrance. 

“The convention bill was passed to punish the meetings at Dun- 
gannon, and those of the Catholics ; the government considered 
the Catholic concessions as defeats that called for vengeance, and 
cruelly have they avenged them. But did that act, or those which 
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followed them, put down those meetings? The contrary was the 
fact. It concealed them most foolishly. When popular discontents 
are abroad, a wise government should put them into a hive of glass. 
You hid them. The association at first was small; the earth 
seemed to drink it as a rivulet, but it only disappeared for a season. 
A thousand streams, through the secret windings of the earth, 
found their way to one course, and swelled its waters, until, at last, 
too mighty to be contained, it burst out into a great river, ferti- 
lizing by its exudations, or terrifying by its cataracts. This is the 
effect of our penal code ; it swelled sedition into rebellion. What 
else could be hoped from a system of terrorism? Fear is the most 
transient of all the passions—it is the warning that nature gives 
for self-preservation. But when safety is unattainable, the warn- 
ing must be useless ; and nature does not, therefore, give it. The 
administration, therefore, mistook the quality of penal laws; they 
were sent out to abolish conventions, but they did not pass the 
threshold — they stood sentinels at the gates. You think that 
penal laws, like great dogs, will wag their tails at their masters, 
and bark only at their enemies. You are mistaken ; they turn 
and devour those they are sent to protect, and are harmless where 
they are intended to destroy. I see gentlemen laugh—I see they 
are still very ignorant of the nature of fear; it cannot last, 
neither, while it does, can it be concealed. The feeble glimmering 
of a forced smile is a light that makes the cheek look paler. Trust 
me, the times are too humanized for such systems of government. 
Humanity will not execute them, but humanity will abhor them, 
and those who wish to rule by such means. This is not theory; the 
experiment has been tried and proved. You hoped much, and I 
doubt not, meant well by those laws; but they have miserably 
failed you. It is time to try milder methods, you have tried to 
force the people ; the rage of your penal laws was a storm that 
only drove them in groups to shelter. Your convention law gave 
them that organization, which is justly an object of such alarm ; 
and the very proclamation seems to have given them arms. Before 
it is too late, therefore, try the better force of reason, and conciliate 
them by justice and humanity.” —Page 327. 


The style of Curran with all its merits has many faults. 
There is at times an inflated roundabout way of expressing 
the most common-place ideas, which contrasts strongly, 
and we grieve to say unfavourably, with the concise ear- 
nestness of his friend Grattan. Many of his words are 
scarcely English, and seem mere latinized versions of 
their more simple Saxon equivalents. There is at times 
also a rather ostentatious frequency of appeal to the 
Supreme Being, and an unnecessary introduction of his 
name, which to the more religious feeling of our days, ap- 
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pears to border on profaneness, and which no speaker of 
the present time would be at all warranted in using. Seve- 
ral of his images too, are of that horrible and disgusting 
character, that would be scarcely tolerated by our more 
chastened standard of taste and notions of propriety. The 
times in which they were employed, and the objects to 
which they were intended to refer, may be in some in- 
stances a more than sufficient justification. But the ora- 
tor has in several instances, perhaps from habit, exceeded 
the necessary limits of his indulgence, and as we feel our 
flesh creep with horror and disgust at the picture he draws, 
we have often been compelled to ask incredulously what 
necessity there was for such an exertion of his power. Yet 
with all his faults, his imperfections, his occasional devia- 
tions from the standard of classic taste and propriety, no 
one who reads the volume before us, can avoid feeling the 
influence of his genius, or refuse to give his individual 
adhesion to that judgment which has placed him in the 
first rank among the orators of Ireland, and indeed of 
the world. 

If any thing could increase our veneration for his cha- 
racter, or shed a nobler lustre round his name, it would be 
the sterling honesty and integrity of the man. His were 
disastrous times for public virtue, when men who loved 
their country not wisely but too well, had to expiate their 
patriotism in the dungeon, or atone for it on the scaffold, 
when the intellect that would have stimulated the national 
energy into activity, and the wisdom that would have 
guided its struggles, and the genius that would have con- 
ducted it to ultimate success in the great cause of freedom, 
were often extinguished in blood. Yet, in the darkest hour 
of his nation’s history, the voice of Curran was often the 
only avenger of her wrongs, and when the faintest whisper 
of liberty was construed into disaffection, there was one at 
least who dared to speak and propound her claims. From 
the hour that he so fearlessly and heroically commenced 
his career by braving the frowns of power, and risking 
perhaps, the success of his profession in the advocacy of a 
poor Catholic priest against the petty tyranny of a titled 
aristocrat, he was ever the steady, consistent, unflinch- 
ing enemy of oppression, and the devoted champion of the 
injured rights of humanity. There is not one of the 
speeches in the volume before us, and they extend over a 
public life of thirty years, that we would wish to have 
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recalled, or suppressed, or obliterated. They are as much 
proofs of the honesty and integrity of his heart, as they are 
monuments of the splendour of his genius. Was it that 
the dying benediction of the poor old priest whom he had 
so successfully and disinterestedly defended, was ever 
hovering round him, covering him as with a shield from 
the assaults of power and the offers of corruption, and sus- 
taining him for many a long year in the same unflinching 
honesty of purpose; and when so many snares awaited, 
and so many perils surrounded, and so many flattering in- 
ducements were held out, preserving him to the iast in the 
same generous devotion to justice and truth and virtue 
and freedom ? 


Art. II.—1. Sulla Origine, Progresso, e Stato Attuale della 
Istituzione dei Sordo-Muti, Discorso Accademico, letto alla 
— di Roma. Dall’ Abate Dominico Zaneutut. Roma, 

2.—Prospectus of a “Catholic Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb.” Dublin, 1846. 


3.—Twenty-ninth Report of the National Institution for the 
Education of Deaf and Dumb Children of the Poor in Ire- 
land. Dublin, 1845. 

4.—Twenty-first Annual Report of the Juvenile Association for 
promoting the Education of the Deaf and Dumb Poor of Ire- 
land. Dublin, 1845. 

5.—Special Report of the Juvenile Association for promoting 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb Poor of Ireland. Dub- 
lin, 1845. 

6.—Norman Lyndesay; or, the Orphan Mute. Dublin, 1841. 

7.—The Children of Sorrow; a Tale, by a Member of the Juve- 
nile Association for promoting the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb. Fourth Edition. Dublin, 1845. 


8.—The Lost Senses: Deafness. By Joun Kitto, D.D. (In 
Knight’s “ Weekly Volume.”) London, 1845. 
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9.—The Lost Senses: Blindness. By Joun Kitto, D. D. 
London, 1845. 


ROM the long train of titles prefixed to this article, it 
must not be inferred that we propose to enter into the 
general questions connected with the education of the Deaf 
and Dumb. Our sole object in the following pages, is to 
bring under the notice of the Catholic body the unhappy 
and anomalous condition of the deaf and dumb poor of our 
own community. 

To those who know the number and the comparative 
munificence of the Catholic charitable institutions of our 
metropolis, it has long been a matter of painful surprise 
that they do not comprise any provision, or any attempt. 
towards a provision, for the wants of this most helpless of 
all classes of dependants upon the benevolence of their 
fellow-men. For almost every other form of destitution 
we have provided—for many of them amply and honoura- 
bly’; but our deaf-mute children have been left, year after 
year, to the precarious chances of casual charity, or, what 
is far worse, have been handed over without reserve to 
the care of an active and well-organized association, which 
ministers, it is true, to the physical wants of the Catholic 
applicants, but only at the price of those cherished princi- 
ples of faith, which we are taught to prize beyond every 
earthly consideration. 

Few, very few, we are sure, are aware of the extent to 
which this unhappy bereavement prevails in Ireland.* In 
the absence, too, of minute statistical returns specifying 
the religion of each individual, it is impossible to speak 
with certainty or precision as to the number of Catholics 
thus afflicted: but, using the data which have been col- 
lected, and assuming, as may fairly be done, that this 
visitation falls upon members of the several communions 
in the actual proportion of their respective numbers, there 
is every reason to believe that the committee, who have 
been for some time engaged in preliminary enquiries with 





* “There have been instances of three, four, and even five in a family; and two 
cases in which nine were born successively, all so afflicted. Some time in the 
parish of S——, County Donegal, there was a family in which three daughters 
were all so afflicted: this latter case came under the author’s almost personal 
observation, and he could give their names, were it not from delicacy towards 
their relatives, who, as well as, he believes, the unhappy creatures themselves, are 
still living. They were the daughters of a late Presbyterian minister of the 
parish.’’— The Children of Sorrow, p. 6. 
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a view to the organization of a Catholic Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, do not overstate the number of Catholic deaf- 
mutes in Ireland, when they allege in their prospectus that 
“they amount to several thousands.”’ It is a melancholy, 
and indeed a humiliating reflection for the Catholic 
body, that, whether it be from indifference or inadvertence, 
they have for years suffered so many of their fellow-catholics 
to remain in the all but physical impossibility of receiving 
instruction, even in the very first principles of religion and 
morality. 

We are willing to believe that this strange and lamenta- 
ble oversight has been the result of inadvertence rather 
than of indifference. It was known that there did exist an 
Association for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb of 
Ireland, and that Catholics were admissible, and were in 
point of fact admitted, as pupils of this Institution. The 
existence of this Institution, which was supposed to supply 
all that was required, and to meet at least the most press- 
ing exigencies of the case, had the effect, we will presume, 
of diverting attention from the question. It was known 
that the establishment afforded a ready asylum to the 
Catholic pupilf'as well as to the Protestant. But it was 
not known, and cannot have been known, that the price 
exacted from the former in return for the pittance of sup- 
port and of instruction which he received, was the surren- 
der of every principle of the religion in which he was born ; 
that his heart was industriously filled with hatred and 
contempt of the practices which his parents would have 
taught him to venerate and love; and that, while his 
mind was still plastic and susceptible, the opportunities 
afforded by the helplessly dependant condition of his intel- 
lect, were so sedulously improved in filling it with preju- 
dice, as to render the task of removing them in after life 
utterly and hopelessly impracticable. Although these 
facts have long been known to all whom duty or inclina- 
tion may have induced to examine into the management 
of the Claremont Institution; yet the apparent uncon- 
sciousness which has so long prevailed among the Catholic 
community—the absence of anything like an effort to 
counteract these evils by the formation of a rival institu- 
tion on a liberal footing—and, above all, the vast number 
of names, clearly and unmistakeably Catholic, which 
appear upon the list of its pupils, seem to show that its real 
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character has never been fully known to the public at 


large. 

if therefore, under present circumstances, we feel it a 
duty to undeceive the public as to the nature of the educa- 
tion which a Catholic deaf-mute pupil may be expected to 
receive under the auspices of the existing institutions, we 
trust we shall not be supposed to write in any hostile or 
acrimonious spirit. While we are willing to give the 
patrons and conductors of the National Association credit 
for upright and honourable motives, we are bound, in jus- 
tice to ourselves, to show that their views of religion and 
of benevolence are of such a character that no Catholic 
can, without compromise of his principles, avail himself, or 
permit another over whom he has control, to avail him- 
self, of the instruction which they offer. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to a bare statement of the facts which we 
think necessary to be known, without troubling ourselves 
to examine or to judge the motives in which they may 
have originated. 

The National Institution for the Education of Deaf and 
Dumb Children has been in existence for thirty years. 
The number of pupils (who are not admissible except 
between the ages of eight and twelve,) on the establishment 
during the past year was one hundred and twenty-five ; 
and although this number cannot be taken as an average 
for the earlier years, yet it will at least afford some means 
of estimating the total number who must have passed 
through the institution since its first foundation. It is 
supported entirely by voluntary contributions ; the system 
of collection appears to be extremely well organized and 
conducted ; and the energy and zeal which the association 
evinces, exhibit in humiliating contrast the apathy and 
lukewarmness which have hitherto marked the proceedings 
of the Catholic body. Branches of the parent associa- 
tion, under careful direction, have been formed in almost 
every district; in most places there are two—an Adult 
and a Juvenile Association. The duty of collecting sub- 
scriptions in each of these districts is still farther sub- 
divided ; and though the items are frequently of the very 
smallest, yet the total amounts in the end to a very consi- 
derable sum, by the judicious expenditure of which the 
managers are enabled to effect a great deal. The institu- 
tion is professedly national; pupils are received indiscri- 
minately from every part of Ireland, and from every creed; 
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neither in its name nor in its avowed objects is there 
any thing exclusive or sectarian; subscriptions and 
donations are solicited and received indiscriminately 
from Protestants and Catholics;* there is no evidence 
either in the original constitution of the institute, or in its 
fundamental laws, or (as far as can be gathered from the 
published bye-laws, whether of the original Association,t 
or of the Juvenile Association,{) that the profession of 
Protestantism is an indispensable condition for admission 
to the Asylum, or even that care will be taken to instil its 
principles into the pupils. In one word, as far as meets 
the public eye, there is nothing in the constitution of the 
National Institution for the education of the Deaf and 
Dumb Poor of Ireland to create an apprehension that the 
religious principles of a Catholic deaf-mute will be perilled 
by his being placed therein. 

But what are the facts ? 

From the first moment the unhappy Catholic child 
enters the asylum, his fate, as far as the provisions of the 
institute can effect it, is irrevocably sealed. Not only is 
there no provision for his being instructed in the Catholic 
faith—not only is he debarred from the natural opportuni- 
ties of procuring such instruction ; but, on the contrary, 
no exertion is spared to secure the contrary end. All the 
pupils are required to attend prayers and public service in 
common: and this is the service of the Church of Eng- 
land. All are required to use the Bible, without note or 
comment, and, we believe, in the authorised version ; all 
are exercised alike in the Church Catechism: in a word, 
the instruction provided is exclusively Protestant, and it 
is enforced upon the Catholic child, as well as upon those 
for whom it was primarily intended. 

But this is not all. Judging from numberless cases 
which have come to our knowledge, and the particulars of 
which are withheld solely because they involve indivi- 
duals, whose feelings, humble though they be, are entitled 
to respectful consideration, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that a peculiar instruction is provided for the unhappy 
Catholic pupil, and this not merely uncatholic, but anti- 





* See both Reports, and the Subscription Lists generally. We have ourselves 
known many instances in which Catholics were applied to; and have heard the 
refusal to subscribe stigmatized as gross bigotry. At the same time it is right to 
add, that the funds are mainly contributed by Protestants. 


+ See Report, pp. 13, 14, + Report, pp. 4, 5. 
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catholic in the highest degree. We have in our possession 
the names and residence of several children, who, within a 
few years past, have returned to their parents, not merely 
ignorant of the principles of the Catholic faith, but care- 
fully armed with all the popular Protestant difficulties 
against its doctrines; not only uninstructed in the 
tenets which Catholics really profess, but filled with the 
grossest and most absurd misrepresentations of them, and 
taught to loathe and detest the doctrines which have been 
thus misrepresented to them. And we are assured by a 
member of the provisional committee of the proposed 
Catholic Deaf and Dumb Institution,,that the answering of 
the many Catholic deaf-mutes trained at Claremont, who 
have been brought before them, was such as plainly to 
show that infinitely more pains had been taken to instil 
into their minds the objections of Protestants against the 
Catholic religion, than to impress upon them the great 
mysteries of Christianity, and to fill their hearts with 
gratitude to God and charity to their fellow-men. 

Indeed, it is ‘easy to collect even from the few meagre 
publications of the institution, that this picture is not exag- 
gerated. The tenor of the letters of the children appended 
to the Reports, and of other little works issued by the 
society, is such as to show that they have been carefully 
taught to entertain on the great questions of faith and 
works, on the sufficiency of the Bible, &c. &e. all the 
peculiar doctrines of the Calvinistic school. The reader 
who is conversant with the language of this school, will 
easily discover its principles, even in such faint indications 
as those publications supply. The children are taught that 
‘it is only by faith in Christ they can be saved, and ex- 
horted to throw away their own good works, their repent- 
ance and their good resolutions, for that these could never 
take away sin,’’* that “ the wicked shall be turned into 
hell, but the believer will have deliverance from the bon- 
dage of corruption unto the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.’’t{ They are taught to look to the Bible alone for 
the knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ.{ They are 
trained up in the vulgar prejudices as to the ignorance, 
and irreligion, and uncharitableness of the centuries which 





* The Children of Sorrow, p. 30. 
+ Letter of Jeremiah Johnstone; Report, p. 39. 
t Ibid, p. 41. 
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preceded the Reformation, and taught to look to that epoch 
for the revival of the charitable and benevolent spirit which 
had been lost in the formation of the ages which went 
before. They are taught ‘‘ that the revival of Greek and 
Roman learning, on the ruins of monastic and legendary 
lore, which preceded a more stupendous reformation, paved 
the way for returning reason long lost amid the subtleties 
which, in the dark ages were called learning and divinity; 
that the mind of man rose like a giant from his sleep, disen- 
thralled from the subjection and sway of ignorance, and with 
the zeal of a new and delightful sensation, sought eagerly 
and enthusiastically after that coveted knowledge so long 
hidden in funereal darkness. Each student thirsted after 
something new; until at length the wonders of earth and 
the mercies of heaven were revealed to the wondering 
gaze of man. It was at the period when these new sym- 
pathies were excited, these new faculties sharpened, these 
new hopes aroused, and these new charities invigorated, 
that man found the mute his fellow, and sought to raise 
his intellect to the high level to which he himself now 
aspired, ’’* 

We shall add one other extract in evidence of the un- 
happy spirit which seems to animate the instruction sup- 
plied to the pupils of the Claremont Institution. It is 
the letter of a little girl who has been an inmate of the 
school since the year 1842. We have no means of judging 
whether she was born of Catholic parents, except from the 
name, Honoria Dineen, which seems to be unequivocally 
Irish, and would therefore supply prima facie evidence 
that she was a Catholic when placed in the institution. 
The letter, which is found in the Appendix of the Report 
for the present year,{ is as follows: 


“Clergymen pray to God in Church on Sabbath days; we pray 
to God morning and evening ; we do not pray to Idols ; I do not go 
to Church every week, but every other week: we must worship 
God; we pray for food, and clothes, and health, and grace. The 
Bible is God’s word; Clergymen, ladies and poor people, must 
worship God. People do not work on Sundays; we kneel down in 
our bed-room and pray to God and His Son Jesus Christ in heaven ; 
people should not dance on Sundays; we should learn good things ; 





* © Norman Lyndesay, or the Orphan Mute,” p. 74. 
+ Ibid, pp. 61—2. 
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many girls like to go to Church on the Sabbath.” —Honorta Dineen, 
Report, pp. 41, 42. 


Now it is quite possible that we may be mistaken in our 
conjecture, and that the reports which we have received 
from various quarters, and the facts which have fallen 
under our own knowledge, may have rendered us over- 
sensitive and unduly alive to the slightest indications of 
the spirit of which we complain. If this be really so, we 
shall heartily rejoice to find ourselves undeceived ; but, 
with our present knowledge, we feel perfectly convinced 
that the words in the poor child’s letter marked in italics, 
were suggested by an impression which had been created 
in her unsuspecting mind, that papists did pray to idols. 
The contrast which she attempts to convey must either 
regard papists or heathens; there is nothing in the letter 
to indicate the latter, on the contrary, the whole context 
seems to regard christian worship ; and when we remember 
that this, above all others, is the favourite charge which is 
laid at the door of popery, we cannot resist the conviction 
that the papists, and papists alone, are the object of this 
poor, unsuspecting child’s mistaken allusion. 

It is unnecessary to go farther in order to show that a 
Catholic child placed in the care of the existing institution, 
is exposed not alone to the danger, but to the moral cer- 
tainty of sacrificing his religious belief. If there be any 
one sceptical enough to doubt the result, we would refer 
him, almost at random, to any Catholic clergyman whom 
he may chance to meet. ‘There are very few whose expe- 
rience will not furnish some melancholy example of perver- 
sion through the instrumentality of this establishment. 
Above all, we would refer him to the members of the com- 
mittee already alluded to, for details too melancholy, and 
too painful to individuals, to be brought forward here. 

It may be supposed that the impressions thus created 
are of a passing kind, and that, when the pupil shall have 
returned to the care of his family, and to the charge of his 
own clergyman, a brief intercourse with Catholics and an 
easy course of instruction under the direction of his pastor, 
will be sufficient to undeceive him. Alas, those who would 
palliate their indifference to present danger by such hopes 
as these, know little of the difficulty of eradicating first im- 
pressions, and still less of the twofold difficulty which the 
condition of the deaf-mute places in the way. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that the difficulty of com- 
municating with the deaf-mute which is inseparable from 
their unhappy condition, and which exists even when the 
subject is natural and can be apprehended by the senses, 
is tenfold increased when the subject of communication is 
of an abstruse, and especially of a spiritual character. 
Even with all the advantages afforded by an established 
and understood system of conventional language, the task 
is one requiring the greatest delicacy and the most inex- 
haustible patience on the part of the trained instructor. 
An ordinary teacher, uninitiated in the system, can hardly 
hope for success. Dr. Kitto mentions the case of an intel- 
ligent American lady, who had been much in the world, at 
a mature age, and who became a pupil in the American 
Asylum: she stated, after instruction, that her friends had 
taken great pains to give her some idea of God, but that 
all she had been able to apprehend was, that this name 
belonged to a number of strong men living beyond the sky, 
who printed the bible and sent it to us. ‘The idea that 
the world must have had a creator, never occurred to her, 
nor to any other of several intelligent pupils of similar age 
and with equal advantages for acquiring ideas of religious 
truths.* One of these pupils ascribed every change of the 
weather to her parents, and called upon them to make it 
agreeable to her wishes, and vented her passion upon them 
when disappointed. Another very interesting pupil had 
never had an idea of the existence of a Supreme Being. 
One of the first questions he proposed to his instructress 
was, whether she had made the sun and moon. Another 
individual who having been born deaf-mute, attained, in 
some unexplained way, to the use of speech, when he had 
reached his twenty-fourth year, was found in a state of 
utter ignorance of religion—his mind a perfect blank as 
regarded God, the human soul, and the moral distinction 
of good and evil. And yet he had frequented church and 
done what he saw others do there. 

The Abate Zanelli, in explaining the imperfect and 
unsatisfactory notions on religious subjects entertained by 
uninstructed deaf-mutes, mentions several analagous ex- 
amples. A very intelligent pupil of the Roman insti- 
tution, observing, a considerable time after his entrance, 
a crucifix and several other representations of the passion 





* “The Lost Senses: Deafness,” p. 200. 
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of our Lord, asked, whether ‘‘ He was not a robber, that 
he had been thus punished by the soldiery?”’ So a little 
girl, who had been piously instructed by her own family, 
and appeared to show every outward mark of devotion, 
was found to entertain very similar ideas; and a third 
admitted, after she had been educated in the institution, 
that although she had often been told of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, yet, ‘‘ when in order to indicate 
hell, they pointed to a place under ground, and made 
horns, she imagined they meant, not hell, but the cellar 
where the wine was kept; and when, to represent heaven, 
they pointed upwards to the sky, she never once imagined 
that this meant paradise, for she could not conceive how 
am human being could go up thither.’’* 

till more remarkable is the case of the celebrated 
Massieu, the pupil of the Abbe Sicard. The notions 
which he had formed in the early years of his bereave- 
ment, are recorded in his after conversations. We shall 
transcribe a portion of these conversations, which Dr. Kitto 
has introduced into his most interesting volume. We 
should have done so, however, with much more satisfac- 
tion, had Dr. K. had the good taste, when writing upon 
such a subject, to spare the observation regarding Ca- 
tholic countries, which he has thought proper to introduce. 


“«What were you thinking about while your father made you 
remain on your knees?’ 

««* About the heavens.’ 

*«« With what view did you address to it a prayer?’ 

“«To make it descend at night to the earth, in order that the 
plants which I had planted might grow, and that the sick might be 
restored to health.’ 

“*Was it with ideas, words, or sentiments, that you composed 
your prayer?’ 

«“‘It was the heart that made it. I did not yet know either 
words, or their meaning, or value.’ 

««« What did you feel in your heart?’ 

“«Joy, when I found that the plants and fruits grew. Grief, 
when I saw their injury by the hail, and that my parents still 
remained sick.’ 

“At these last words of his answer, Massieu made many signs, 
which expressed anger and menaces. The fact, as I have been 
informed (says the narrator,) was, that during his mother’s illness, 





* Sulla Origine, Progresso, e Stato Attuale, &c. pp. 32—3. 
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he used to go out every evening to pray to a particular star, that he had 
selected for its beauty, for her restoration ; but finding that she got worse, 
he was enraged, and pelted stones at the star. 

“Is it possible that you menaced the heavens?’ said we, with 
astonishment. 

“ce Yes.’ 

“«« But from what motive ?’ 

“«* Because I thought that I could not get at it, to beat it and kill 
it, for causing all these disasters, and not curing my parents.’ 

“«« Had you no fear of irritating it?’ 

“*T was not then acquainted with my good master, Sicard, and I 
was ignorant what this heaven was. It was not until a year after 
my education was commenced, that I had any fear of being punished 
by it.’ 

«Did you give any figure or form to the heavens?’ 

“««My father had made me look at a large statue, which was in 
the church of my country. It represented an old man with a long 
beard; he held a globe in his hand. I thought he lived above the 
sun.’ : 

“From this it would seem that the constant references of people 
upwards in worship and in connection with religious sentiments, had 
led him into some vague notions of a ruling or influencing power in 
the body of the heavens; which eventually resolved itself into an 
anthropomorphous idea of God, derived from the statue, whether 
that were the statue of a saint, or one of those representations of 
the Divine Being, which are but too common in many Roman 
Catholic countries. The facts of his dim perceptions on these sub- 
jects, as stated, are curious from the manner in which they touch 
at some points in the old pagan idolatries.—The conversation pro- 
ceeded :— 

«*«Did you know who made the ox, the horse, etc. ? 

«No: but I was curious to see them spring up. Often I went 
to hide myself in the dykes, to watch the heaven descending upon 
the earth, for the growth of beings. I wished much to see this.’ 

“«« What were your thoughts when M. Sicard made you trace, for 
the first time, words with letters?’ 

“«T thought that the words were the images of the objects I saw 
around me. I learned them by memory with the utmost ardour. 
When I first learned the word of Gop, written with chalk on a 
board, I looked at it very often, for I believed that God caused 
death, and I feared him very much,’ 

“« What idea had you then of death?’ 

“ «That it was the cessation of motion, of sensation, of chewing, 
of the softness of the skin, and of the flesh.’ ”—pp. 189—191. 


From these and a thousand similar facts, which it 
would be easy to produce, it will be seen that even under 
the most favourable circumstances, the mind of a deaf- 
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mute who has not been regularly instructed is, as regards 
religious knowledge, an utter blank. The first impres- 
sions made upon such a mind will, of course, be extremely 
vivid ; for the desire—the absolute yearning—after instruc- 
tion, is, in many cases, almost beyond conception. No- 
thing could be more moving than the descriptions given in 
after years by some of these unhappy beings, of the unwil- 
ling ignorance to which they felt themselves condemned. 
One poor boy ‘‘used to watch the motion of the sun, 
moon, and stars, the growth of plants, and the various na- 
tural appearances which bespeak the hand of an over-ruling 
power, until his tears had flowed because he could not 
comprehend the cause of all.’’ Another thought that the 
stars were placed in the firmament “‘like grates of fire, and 
that the moon at night was like a great furnace of fire.”’ 
He did not know how they were made; but his anxious 
speculations led him to believe that people like himself 
above the firmament kindled the moon and the stars. 
But he thought the world was little and round like a 
table, and felt great curiosity to go to the end of it. Now 
it is natural to suppose, that the views, whether for right or 
for wrong, for evil or for good, impressed upon a mind, at 
once so blank and so ready to receive them, must adhere 
with a proportionate tenacity. And unhappily there are 
but too many instances, among the Catholic pupils of the 
Claremont Institution, which more than justify the worst 
anticipations. We have learned by enquiry in various 
quarters, that it is all but impossible to eradicate the 
in-ground protestantism which they carry home even after 
a brief residence, and we have in our possession many 
painful and melancholy details of the misery and remorse 
which weak or ill-advised parents have brought upon 
themselves, and of the hopeless wretchedness which they 
introduced into their homes, by exposing their unsus- 
pecting and unprotected children to a peril under which 
even the strongest might have fallen. 

Hitherto, however, we have been considering the sub- 
ject in the lowest possible point of view. But we should 
be far from discharging out duty to this afflicted portion of 
our fellow-countrymen, were we to content ourselves with 
guarding against the peril which is described in the fore- 
going pages. We should manifest but an imperfect sense 
of the blessings which we enjoy in the knowledge and ob- 
servance of our holy religion, unless we felt it a duty to 
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secure for the deaf-mute of our own communion, over and 
above the exemption from a positive contamination of 
their religious principles, a full participation in all its 
practical consolations and advantages. It would not be 
enough, for example, to secure for a pupil in the Claremont 
Institution, or any institution similarly conducted, the 
most perfect freedom from molestation on the score of reli- 
gion, and the most complete security against any inter- 
ference with the integrity of his faith; leaving the rest to 
be effected in after years by the exertions of his own natu- 
ral guardians, or by the supervision of his own clergyman. 
In the case of other children a system such as this may be 
found free from practical objection; but the condition of the 
deaf-mute renders it absolutely essential, that in order to 
be instructed efficiently, he shall be instructed by a teacher 
regularly trained for the purpose. It is absolutely essential, 
therefore, that the institution shall be under purely Ca- 
tholic management; that the children shall be habituated 
from their first entrance, to the peculiar practices and 
observances of their religion; that they shall be taught to 
know and feel their excellence, by those who themselves 
can feel and appreciate it; and above all that, if this be 
possible, their instructors shall be impelled and animated 
by motives higher and more ennobling than the “ suitable 
salary,’’ and the “ board, lodging, and accommodatior,”’ 
which, at least in ordinary cases, constitute the alpha and 
omega of the machinery by which the work of instruction 
is carried on in these countries. In one word, we must 
provide for the religious education of our Catholic deaf- 
mute children, an institution and a system similar to 
those which are in operation in France, in Austria, and 
in Italy, in which religious knowledge is made the basis, 
and every other instruction is directed to the furtherance 
of this one all-important end. 

Those who are unacquainted with the extent and activity 
of the spirit of charity in the Catholic states of the conti- 
nent, may be surprised to learn that in Italy there are as many 
as fourteen independent establishments for the deaf and 
dumb, and in France no less than thirty-two. Not only 
do we find institutions in the larger capitals, as Rome, 
Naples, Genoa, Milan, and Turin,* but also in the compa- 
ratively inconsiderable cities, as Parma, Pisa, Verona, 








* Turin has two distinct establishments. 
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Modena, Cremona, Siena. Of the system pursued in 

these establishments, especially as regards the religious 

a of the pupils, it is impossible to speak too 
ighly. 

o person who has visited the Deaf and Dumb schools of 
Rome, of Geneva, and of Naples, can fail to remember the 
tender and anxious solicitude for the religious interests of 
the pupils which they exhibit. Notwithstanding Dr. Kitto’s 
insinuation as to the effect of the use of images in pro- 
ducing gross and material, and anthropomorphous, ideas 
of God in the minds of the young deaf-mute, we can our- 
selves testify to the extent and accuracy of the information 
on religious subjects displayed by these interesting chil- 
dren. Their exercises of piety and devotion, although 
(of course) conducted in a manner accommodated to them, 
are in substance the same as those of any other collegiate 
institution. They have morning and night prayer in com- 
mon; they are trained to meditate on the great mysteries 
of religion, and the leading duties of Christian morality ; 
they assist daily at the adorable sacrifice of the mass ; 
they approach the sacraments at frequent and _ stated 
intervals, confessions being received by one of the clergy- 
men of the institution, who is regularly practised in the 
conventional manual language, which they are taught to 
employ ; and (what is still more remarkable.) it has been 
found not only practicable, but useful, to accustom them to 
the occasional observance of Spiritual Retreat after the 
plan of the Exercises of St. Ignatius, though of a short 
duration and very simple in its form, as well as in the 
subjects proposed for meditation.* 

The religious instruction of the children in these esta- 
blishments is either actually conducted, or at least super- 
intended, by pious associations instituted for this or similar 
works of mercy, and the fruits of their unbought and dis- 
interested zeal are discernible in the tenderness and almost 
parental kindness. with which they minister to all the 
wants of these little dependants upon their charity. 

On a plan very similar to the institutions which exist in 
Italy, are the Catholic deaf-mute establishments of France, 
which are extremely numerous and most liberally pro- 





* The writer of these pages was once present at the exercises of a Spiritual 
Retreat for the Deaf and Dumb, in an Italian community. The fervour and 
= of the little pupils were in the highest degree edifying and con- 
soling. 
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vided. The character of all will be known from a single 
example—that of Caen in Normandy. This admirable 
institution forms but one among the many works of charity 
to which the great religious community of the Bon 
Sauveur in that city is devoted. The members of this 
community are about two hundred in number, and combine 
the duties of Sisters of Charity and Mercy, and the edu- 
cation of young females, with the care of the deaf and 
dumb. The house has grown to its present flourishing 
condition mainly through the exertions of a venerable cler- 
gyman,who died about two years since, but whose name 
will long be cherished in France—the pious and learned 
Abbé Jannet. His career of usefulness was prolonged far 
beyond the average duration of human life, and his recol- 
lections extended back far into the last’century. He was 
a witness of all the horrors of the Revolution, and even in 
its most perilous period he never deserted the post which 
he had selected for himself, having laboured for above fifty 
years in his charitable vocation. The exertions of this 
inestimable priest were zealously seconded, during the 
latter years of his life, by one of those rare men whom Pro- 
vidence raises up from time to time for the fulfilment of its 
own wise ends—the generous and benevolent M. Gruel, 
formerly a magistrate, and a man of great wealth and 
influence. Many years since M. Gruel resigned his em- 
ploynients in order to devote himself and his property, 
without restriction and without reserve, to the work of 
educating the deaf and dumb. With this view he was 
named honorary professor of the institution, and has visited 
almost every similar institution in the world, for the pur- 
pose of borrowing from each every detail of improvement 
which might tend to perfect the system adopted in the 
establishment at Caen. His labours are said to have been 
eminently successful, and we have heard the present system 
of the house under his management described as all but 
perfect. 

We have been thus particular in alluding to the esta- 
blishment at Caen, because we learn from the prospectus 
of the new institution, that it is proposed to connect it with 
the parent house at Caen, as a preparatory place of train- 
ing. Members of a religious community in Ireland have 
already been sent to the house at Caen, in order to be 
trained in the method of instructing the deaf and dumb ; 
and it is hoped that within a few months arrangements 
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may be made for opening the female department of the 
school, after which it is proposed to follow a similar course 
for the establishment of a male deaf and dumb school 
under the care of a religious community of men, similarly 
trained and instructed. 

It is unnecessary for us, we trust, to say a word more in 
recommendation of the claims of this undertaking upon 
the support of every right-minded Catholic. We feel con- 
vinced that it is only necessary to make it known, in order 
to ensure abundant support and sympathy; and we are 
happy to find from the outline of the plan supplied by 
the prospectus, that the arrangements contemplated are 
so practical and so reasonable, as -to leave little doubt 
that the organization will be complete and effective. 


Without dwelling further, therefore, upon this subject, 
important though it be, we shall employ the rest of the 
space which remains at our disposal, in a brief notice of a 
little work, the title of which will be found at the head of 
this article, and which contains a vast store of most inte- 
resting information on the subject which we have been 
considering. We refer to Dr. Kitto’s Lost Senses. 
These unpretending essays form part of Mr. Knight's 
Weekly Volume, and are the production of an author, 
whom we cannot but regard as, in many respects, among 
the most remarkable men of our day—Dr. Katto, editor of 
“‘The Pictorial Bible,’’ ‘‘The Pictorial Palestine,’’ ‘‘Bib- 
lical Antiquities,’’ and several other scriptural publications. 
Although we are far from sympathizing with his religious 
opinions, yet it is impossible to deny to him the praise of 
great learning and industry, and of an accomplished and 
well cultivated mind. In a student who had enjoyed the 
ordinary opportunities of self-culture, these attainments 
would not be worthy of any special admiration. But Dr. 
Kitto’s case is extremely remarkable, inasmuch as though 
his organs of speech are unimpaired, he has since his 
twelfth year been reduced, (at least practically,) by deaf- 
ness, almost to the condition of the deaf-mute from infancy. 
The accident which led to this calamity is described by 
him in the volume on Deafness, to which we have more 
than once alluded. We shall give the account in his own 
words, only premising that he was, at the time of this 
occurrence, acting in the capacity of assistant to his father, 
who was engaged as “‘ a jobbing mason.”’ 
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“The circumstances of that day—the last of twelve years of 
hearing, and the first of twenty-eight years of deafness—have left a 
more distinct impression upon my mind than those of any previous, 
or almost any subsequent, day of my life. It was a day to be 
remembered. The last day on which any customary labour 
ceases,—the last day on which any customary privilege is enjoyed,— 
the last day on which we do the things we have done daily, are 
always marked days in the calendar of life; how much, therefore, 
must the mind not linger in the memories of a day which was the 
last of many blessed things, and in which one stroke of action and 
suffering,—one moment of time, wrought a greater change of con- 
dition, than any sudden loss of wealth or honours ever made in the 
state of man. Wealth may be recovered, and new honours won, or 
happiness may be secured without them; but there is no recovery, 
no adequate compensation, for such a loss as was on that day sus- 
tained. The wealth of sweet and pleasurable sounds with which 
the Almighty has filled the world,—of sounds modulated by affec- 
tion, sympathy, and earnestness,—can be appreciated only by one 
who has so long been thus poor indeed in the want of them, and 
who for so many weary years has sat in utter silence amid the busy 
hum of populous cities, the music of the woods and mountains, and, 
more than all, of the voices sweeter than music, which are in the 
winter season heard around the domestic hearth. 

“On the day in question, my father and another man, attended 
by myself, were engaged in new slating the roof of a house, the 
ladder ascending to which was fixed in a small court paved with 
flag stones. The access to this court from the street was by a 
paved passage, through which ran a gutter, whereby waste water 
was conducted from the yard into the street. 

“Three things occupied my mind that day. One was that the 
town-crier, who occupied part of the house in which we lived, had 
been the previous evening prevailed upon to entrust me with a book, 
for which I had long been worrying him, and with the contents of 
which I was most eager to become acquainted. I think it was 
‘Kirby’s Wonderful Magazine ;’ and 1 now dwell the rather upon 
this circumstance, as, with other facts of the same kind, it helps to 
satisfy me that I was already a most voracious reader, and that the 
calamity which befel me did not create in me the literary appetite, 
but only threw me more entirely upon the resources which it 
offered. 

“The other circumstance was that my grandmother had finished, 
all but the buttons, a new smock-frock, which I had hoped to have 
assumed that very day, but which was faithfully promised for the 
morrow. As this was the first time that I should have worn that 
article of attire, the event was contemplated with something of that 
interest and solicitude with which the assumption of the togo 
virilis may be supposed to have been contemplated by the Roman 
youth, 
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“The last circumstance, and the one perhaps which had some 
effect upon what ensued, was this. In one of the apartments of the 
house in which we were at work, a young sailor, of whom I had 
some knowledge, had died after a lingering illness, which had been 
attended with circumstances which the doctors could not well 
understand. It was, therefore, concluded that the body should be 
opened to ascertain the cause of death. I knew this was to be 
done, but not the time appointed for the operation. But on passing 
from the street into the yard, with a load of slates which I was to 
take to the house-top, my attention was drawn to a stream of blood, 
or rather, I suppose, bloody water, flowing through the gutter by 
which the passage was traversed. The idea that this was the 
blood of the dead youth, whom I had so lately seen alive, and that 
the doctors were then at work cutting him up and groping at his 
inside, made me shudder, and gave what I should now call a shock 
to my nerves, although I was very innocent of all knowledge about 
nerves at that time. I cannot but think it was owing to this that I 
lost much of the presence of mind and collectedness so important 
to me at that moment; for when I had ascended to the top of the 
ladder, and was in the critical act of stepping from it on to the roof, 
I lost my footing, and fell backward, from a height of about thirty- 
five feet, into the paved court below. 

“Of what followed I know nothing: and as this is the record of 
my own sensations, I can here record nothing but that which I 
myself know. For one moment, indeed, I awoke from that death- 
like state, and then found that my father, attended by a crowd of 
people, was bearing me homeward in his arms: but I had then no 
recollection of what had happened, and at once relapsed into a 
state of unconsciousness. 

“In this state I remained for a fortnight, as I afterwards learned. 
These days were a blank in my life, I could never bring any recol- 
lections to bear upon them; and when I awoke one morning to 
consciousness, it was as from a night of sleep. I saw that it was at 
least two hours later than my usual time of rising, and marvelled 
that I had been suffered to sleep so late. I attempted to spring up 
in bed, and was astonished to find that I could not even move. 
The utter prostration of my strength subdued all curiosity within 
me. I experienced no pain, but | felt that I was weak; I saw that 
I was treated as an invalid, and acquiesced in my condition, though 
some time passed—more time than the reader would imagine, 
before I could piece together my broken recollections so as to com- 
prehend it. 

‘I was very slow in learning that my hearing was entirely gone. 
The unusual stillness of all things was grateful to me in my utter 
exhaustion; and if in this half-awakened state, a thought of the 
matter entered my mind, I ascribed it to the unusual care and 
success of my friends in preserving silence around me. I saw them 
talking indeed to one another, and thought that, out of regard to 
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my feeble condition, they spoke in whispers, because I heard them 
not. The truth was revealed to me in consequence of my solicitude 
about the book which had so much interested me in the day of my 
fall. It had, it seems, been reclaimed by the good old man who 
had sent it to me, and who doubtless concluded, that I should have 
no more need of books in this life. He was wrong; for there has 
been nothing in this life which I have needed more. I asked for 
this book with much earnestness, and was answered by signs which 
I could not comprehend. 

““¢Why do you not speak?’ I cried; ‘Pray let me have the 
book.’ 

“This seemed to create some confusion; and at length some one, 
more clever than the rest, hit upon the happy expedient of writing 
upon a slate, that the book had been reclaimed by the owner, and 
that I could not in my weak state be allowed to read. 

“« But,’ I said in great astonishment, ‘why do you write to me, 
why not speak? Speak, speak.’ 

“Those who stood around the bed exchanged significant looks of 
concern, and the writer soon displayed upon his slate the awful 
words—‘ You are Dear.’ ”’ 


—pp. 7—12. 

This injury of the organ, notwithstanding the efforts 
made to relieve the sufferer, proved complete and perma- 
nent. The sense of hearing was as entirely extinguished 
as it would be in a born deaf-mute, and the sensations 
which accompanied this bereavement may be supposed to 
be precisely the same as those experienced by one who had 
been deaf from infancy. Dr. Kitto’s account of his condi- 
tion, therefore, has a double interest. The cases of indivi- 
duals who, having been born deaf and dumb, acquired in 
after-life the use of the faculty of speech, are extremely rare; 
and none of these appears to have left any regular record of 
his sensations. Of the son of Croesus mentioned by Herodo- 
tus,* (even supposing that the story is not apocryphal,) we 
know nothing but that he suddenly obtained and retained 
permanently the use of his speech in circumstances of great 
excitement. There is also a case mentioned in the Memoirs 
of the Academie des Sciences for 1703, of a youth who was 
dumb till he reached his twenty-fourth year ; and Dr. Kitto 
mentions another boy named David Fraser, who, in his 
seventeenth year, on recovering from an attack of fever, 
found that his hearing had returned during his illness, 
and in a few weeks afterwards began to speak. Besides 
these and a few similar cases, in which the acquisition of 
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speech appears to have arisen from natural or accidental 
circumstances, the Abate Zanelli enumerates other more 
remarkable instances, where the pupil was literally taught 
to speak. As if to show that the art of training the deaf- 
mute was destined to attain its full perfection even in its 
very infancy, we are told this of some of the pupils of the 
celebrated Spanish Benedictine, Pedro Ponce, the first 
who actually reduced deaf-mute education to a regular and 
systematic scheme. ‘‘I have had pupils,’’ writes this 
father of the art, “‘ deaf and dumb from their birth, whom 
I taught to speak, to read, to write, keep accounts, pray, 
serve at mass, answer in the catechism, and make their 
confession in words and viva voce; some I have instructed 
in Latin, others in Greek and in Italian: nay, I even had 
one who received priesthood, was promoted to an eccle- 
siastical office and benefice, and was able to recite the 
canonical hours; and this pupil, as well as some others, 
went so far as to learn even natural philosophy and 
astronomy.’’* : 

He subjoins several more recent and equally extraordi- 
nary instances. ‘On occasion of Pius VII.’s visit to Paris, 
he inspected the Deaf and Dumb Institution of the Abbé 
Sicard; he was addressed, viva voce, by a female deaf- 
mute, who had been trained to speak. The Abate Assa- 
rotti of Genoa, after three years of arduous and almost 
incredible application, invited the citizens to a public 
exhibition, at which one of his deaf-mute pupils read aloud 
a most affecting address upon the question, ‘ What were 
we three years since?’ The progress made in Italy at the 
present day may be collected from the fact, that in the 
excellent school of Verona the late Signor Prevolo intro- 
duced the use of singing, to the admiration of all; and in 
Rome, two years since, a young deaf-mute, who was pre- 
sented to his present holiness Gregory XVI., read aloud 
from a book which he held in his hand an address of 
thanks, on the part of his school-fellows, for the honour 
which the pope had done them in assisting at their public 
exhibition. ’’t 

But of none of these, nor of any similar cases, do we 
possess any formal record; while the accounts (some of 
them very minute and detailed,) given by actual deaf- 
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mutes of their own condition are all liable to the same 
objection, that they can only describe their sensations 
absolutely, and not by comparison with the sensations of 
hearing, which they have never enjoyed. The observa- 
tions of an acute and accomplished writer like Dr. Kitto, 
therefore, possess an additional interest from the novelty, 
and, if we may so speak, originality of the position in 
which the writer is placed, and which combines the actual 
sensations of a deafness as unmitigated as that of the born 
deaf-mute, with the vivid and perfect memory of the sensa- 
tion of hearing, and a consequent capacity of employing 
such language and such illustrations as will convey the 
precise feeling which he himself experiences. We shall 
not offer any apology, therefore, for dwelling at some 
length upon this novel and interesting case as described 
by the sufferer himself. 

Dr. Kitto’s observations of his own case have led him to 
a conviction that there is more connexion between the 
organs of speech and those of hearing than is ordinarily 
supposed: and that, though it is commonly believed that 
the deaf and dumb are naturally only deaf, and are dumb 
only from want of opportunity of learning to speak, still 
there really is in the condition of the deaf-mute a sort of 
physical inability to speak, entirely and originally inde- 
pendent of deafness. Unquestionably, there are a great 
many circumstances in his case which seem to show that, 
at least with him, this inability or indisposition to speak 
did exist; but without venturing;to discuss the general 
question, we may observe that, an his particular case, no 
amount of evidence would be sufficient to settle the ques- 
tion: for, as his deafness was the result of a severe and 
sudden injury of the head, it will always remain uncertain 
whether the same cause which destroyed the organ of hear- 
ing did not also at the same time inflict a corresponding but 
independent injury upon the organs of speech. If this be 
so, all his experience goes for naught, as evidence of the 
connexion of the organs. 

However, we shall allow him to explain his own condition: 

“Before my fall, my enunciation was remarkably clear and dis- 
tinct; but after that event it was found that I had not only become 
deaf, but spoke with pain and difficulty, and in a voice so greatly 
altered as to be not easily understood. I have no present recol- 
lection of having ever experienced positive pain in the act of 
speaking; but I am informed by one who was present, and deeply 
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interested in all which took place at that time, that I complained of 
pain in speaking; and I am further told, that my voice had become 
very similar to that of one born deaf and dumb, but who has been taught 
to speak. This appears, under all the circumstances, to be a very 
strong corroboration, if not an absolute proof, of the position I have 
ventured to suggest. And it is a fact, that under all the modifica- 
tions and improvements which my vocal organs have since sustained, 
this resemblance to the voice of the born deaf and dumb has been 
preserved. It is evident that this cannot be accounted for by any 
of the reasons which have been supposed to explain the imperfect 
development of the vocal organs in those born deaf and dumb; 
seeing that my vocal powers were once in a perfect condition, and 
speech acquired before I became deaf. I see not how this fact is to 
be accounted for in any other way than that which has been 
suggested. 

“Although I have no recollection of physical pain in the act of 
speaking, I felt the strongest possible indisposition to use my vocal 
organs. I seemed to labour under a moral disability which cannot 
be described by comparison with any disinclination which the 
reader can be supposed to have experienced. The disinclination 
which ‘one feels to leave his warm bed on a frosty morning, is 
nothing to that which I experienced against any exercise of the 
organs of speech. The force of this tendency to dumbness was so 
great, that for many years I habitually expressed myself to others 
in writing, even when not more than a few words were necessary ; 
and where this mode of intercourse could not be used, I avoided 
occasion of speech, or heaved up a few monosyllables, or expressed 
my wish by a slight motion or gesture ;—signs, as a means of inter- 
course, I always abominated; and no one could annoy me more than 
by adopting this mode of communication. In fact, I came to be 
generally considered as both deaf and dumb, excepting by the few 
who were acquainted with my real condition; and hence many 
tolerated my mode of expression by writing, who would have urged 
upon me the exercise of my vocal organs. I rejoiced in the protec- 
tion which that impression afforded; for nothing distressed me 
more than to be asked to speak: and from disuse having been 
superadded to the pre-existing causes, there seemed a strong 
probability of my eventually justifying the impression concerning 
my dumbness which was generally entertained.” —pp. 19, 20. 


The repugnance to speak here described has, to some 
extent, continued up to the present time, though it has 
been gradually overcome by necessity as well as by choice. 
But even still, though he speaks with considerable ease 
and freedom, there are some peculiarities which apparently 
indicate a habitual chariness of all unnecessary exercise of 
the organ. He has always had a singular reluctance to 
use any but the substantial words of the language; he 
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avoids all expletives and adjuncts, all complimentary 
phrases, and even ordinary terms of endearment. He 
never could is 


“ By the utmost stretch of violence upon his acquired disposition, 
bring himself to express much solicitude about the health of those 
whom he saw to be perfectly well; or to exchange or make remarks 
upon the weather, and say—‘It is very warm’—‘It is a foggy 
morning’—‘ It is very cold’—‘ It threatens to rain’—to those who 
must be as fully aware of the facts as himself. In like manner he 
has abstained from the common salutations of casual intercourse. 
‘ Good bye,’ ‘ Good morning,’ &c., he never could get out. A silent 
shake of the head, a nod, a bow, or a movement of the lips, intended 
to represent all these things, is all he has been able to manage. 
Such phrases of civility as ‘Thank you,’ ‘If you please,’ &c., have 
also been absent from his vocabulary; not from any disinclination, 
but because he supposed that having said all that was really essen- 
tial, all these expressions of civility would be understood; and that, 
from his manner, it would be taken for granted that he felt all they 
were designed to express.” —pp, 25, 26. 


The sensation produced upon himself by the sound of 


his own voice, is that of a loud whisper; but in reality it 
is extremely loud, and can be heard to a great distance, 
though its distinctness is lost unless under cover, or, if in 
the open air, unless the hearer be quite close to him; and 
it often happens that when walking with a friend, and 
utterly unconscious of unusual loudness of tones, (espe- 
cially in a covered passage, such as Burlington Arcade,) 
he is surprised to see “‘all the people before him, even 
from one end to the other, turning round as by one impulse, 
while at the same time his arm has been gently pressed, it 
might be supposed to draw his attention to some passing 
object, but in reality as a hint to suppress his voice and so 

revent a continuance of that rude gaze which he takes to 

e a characteristic of the English people, as he never 
noticed the like of it in any country through which he 
travelled.”’ 

It is very remarkable that though utterly unable to hear 
the voices of those by whom he is surrounded, much less 
to distinguish their words or tones, he has acquired a 
power somewhat similar to that attributed to some deaf- 
mutes, who are said to have been able to ‘‘ read off’’ the 
words addressed to them by observing the motions of the 
speaker’s lips. Dr. Kitto has not reached this perfection 
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in the art, but the power which he has attained is some- 
what analogous. 


“It will surprise many readers to know that few persons speak 
in my presence concerning whose voice I do not receive a very dis- 
tinct impression. That is, I form an idea of the sound of that 
person’s voice, by which it becomes to my mind as distinct from the 
voices of others, as, I suppose, one voice is distinct from another to 
those who can hear. The impression thus conveyed is produced 
from a cursory, but probably very accurate, observation of the 
person’s general physical constitution, compared with the action of 
his mouth and the play of his muscles in the act of speaking. I 
form a similar idea concerning the laugh of one person as distin- 
guished from that of another; and when I have seen a person 
laugh, the idea concerning his voice becomes in my mind a com- 
pleted and unalterable fact. The impression thus realized would 
seem to be generally correct. I have sometimes tested it, by 
describing to another the voices of persons with whom we were both 
acquainted, and I have not known an instance in which the impres- 
sion described by me has not been declared to be remarkably 
accurate. This faculty must be based upon experiences acquired 
during the days of my hearing, and cannot be realized by the born 
deaf, seeing that it is impossible for them to have any idea of 
sounds produced by the action of the vocal organs, and still less 
of the peculiarities by which one voice is distinguished from 
another.’’—pp. 28, 29. 


The chapter upon “‘ Percussions,’’ is extremely interest- 
ing, and contains many curious facts illustrative of the 
mode in which sensations are imparted. For example, 
the loudest thunder, ordinarily speaking, produces not 
upon him the slightest impression, because it does not 
create the vibration through which alone he can be said 
to hear; but in one instance in which the house was 
shaken by the peal, the impression made upon him was as 
if a table had been moved in the adjoining room. The 
loudest bells are utterly soundless in his ear, unless he 
place his head in contact with the tower in which they are 
suspended. The whispering gallery at St. Paul’s makes 
not the slightest sound for him. On the contrary, the 
slightest percussions upon the same floor distress him very 
considerably. The moving of a table, the shutting of a 
door, even the feet of children at play, the falling of a very 
small article, “‘a thimble, a pencil, a penknife, or even 
a more minute object,’’ occasion to him infinitely more 
distinct, and even painful sensations than they could to 
those in perfect possession of the faculty of hearing. 
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_ There are some peculiarities in the mode of his expe- 
riencing sensations from percussions, too, which are 
worth noticing. 


“The greater the number of my points of contact with the floor, 
the stronger are the impressions 1 receive, hence they are more 
vivid and distinct when I sit than when I stand; because, in the 
former case, not only my own two legs but the four legs of the chair 
are concerned in conveying the percussion to my sensorium. And 
when the chair itself on which I am seated has been subject to the 

ercussion, the sensation is such as baffles description. For 
instance ; a few days since, when I was seated with the back of my 
chair facing a chiffonnier, the door of this receptacle was opened by 
some one, and swung back so as to touch my chair. The touch 
could not but have been slight, but to me the concussion was 
dreadful, and almost made me scream with the surprise and pain-— 
the sensation being very similar to that which a heavy person feels 
on touching the ground, when he has jumped from a higher place 
than he ought. Even this concussion, to me so violent and dis- 
tressing, had not been noticed by any one in the room but 
myself. 

« Again, I am subject to a painful infliction from the same causes, 
during the hour in which my little ones are admitted to the run of 
my study. It often happens that the smallest of them, in making 
their way behind my chair, strike their heads against it; and the 
concussion is, to my sensation, so severe, that I invariably wheel 
hastily round in great trepidation, expecting to see the little crea- 
ture seriously injured by the blow; and am as often relieved and 
delighted to see it moving merrily on, as if nothing in the world 
had happened. 

“If these perceptions are so acute in carpeted rooms, it will be 
easily understood how much more intense they become upon a 
naked wooden floor. The sensation then amounts to torture—as 
every movement or concussion, in any part of the room, then comes 
with an intensity of effect, far more than proportioned to the dif- 
ference in the impression which would, under the same circum- 
stances, be produced upon the auditory sense. 

“In those parts of the East where, from scarcity of wood, the 
floors are made of a kind of compost of mud and chopped straw, I 
have enjoyed entire immunity from all this annoyance; and in the 
mud-floored cottages which have often furnished a resting-place in 
my travels, nothing of the kind was ever experienced. On a floor 
paved with stone or with tiles, nearly an equal degree of exemption 
is enjoyed. 

“The reader will be easily able to apply these developments to 
the conditions which the streets afford to one in my predicamert. 
Of the foot passengers I have nothing to say: on any kind of foot- 
way—gravel, mould, stone, asphaltum—the percussions of an army 
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of feet would be nil to my sensations. The question is, however, 
different with regard to carriages and carts, the powerful vibration 
and awful din occasioned by which in the leading streets of the 
metropolis, must be known by experience or report to every reader. 
Of all the streets in the world Fleet Street is the one best suited to 
experiments of this kind; and it so happens that I lodged in this 
very street for a short time, soon after my return from abroad. 
This street was then, like all the other principal streets of London, 
paved with granite blocks. When in the street itself, the vibration 
caused by strong friction with the pavement, or, as I may call it, 
the felt sound, was perceptible only from such vehicles as passed on 
my side of the way, and when they came directly opposite to the 
spot on which I stood. The rapid succession of the carriages in 
such a street would keep up an almost continuous vibration; but I 
know, from the comparison of observations made in less frequented 
streets, that the vibration of only the carriage passing immediately 
in front of the flag-stone on which I stood, could be distinguished 
at one time. Hence the sea of sound, produced in that great street, 
from the grinding of a thousand wheels against the hard granite, 
made far less impression upon my organs than the rap of a finger- 
nail upon the back of my chair would produce. In the house itself 
I was not in any way affected by the din of the street; excepting, 
that in the early morning I was sensible of the passage of the 
heavily laden market carts, for they shook the very bed on which I 
lay. 

“The passage of carriages over macadamised roads, and over 

avements of wood and asphaltum, makes not even this limited 
impression upon me. If the reader is surprised at the inclusion of 
wood pavements in this category, after what I have stated of wooden 
floors, he has only to remember that such pavements are composed, 
not of boards, but by the junction of separate blocks of wood. The 
same causes, therefore, which prevent me from distinguishing the 
knock at a door, equally preclude me from being sensible of the 
vibrations upon a pavement thus composed. But I remember that 
in travelling through those parts of Russia where the roads are (or 
were) paved with the entire trunks of trees, the passage of even 
“ light carriage was always felt very sensibly, and even painfully, 

me. 

“ After what has been stated, the reader will not expect that I 
should be capable of deriving any satisfaction from music. There 
are, however, some experiences even on that subject to relate. The 
organ in the church of the parish to which I belonged, is one of the 
most powerful in the West of England, but in the body of the 
church I was quite insensible to its tones. When in the gallery, 
however, I became sensible of a strong vibration, but without any 
metallic sound, and more like to the sound of the distant singing 
of a congregation—so distant that one can only catch the higher 
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notes—than to anything else with which it can be compared.”— 
pp. 40—44. 


From the above extract it will be seen that, (as our 
readers, who are acquainted with the other works of Dr. 
Kitto, are doubtless aware,) he has been an active and 
enterprising traveller, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
to which his bereavement must have subjected him. We 
cannot resist the temptation of transcribing the following 
passage, an amusing example of the perils to which similar 
travellers may unconsciously expose themselves. 


“T was staying at the village of Orta Khoi on the Bosphorus, 
about six miles above Constantinople, of which it is one of the 
suburbs, and was in the frequent habit of going down to the city 
and returning by water. One morning on which I had determined 
to go, it threatened to rain; but I took my umbrella and departed. 
On arriving at the beach, it appeared that all the boats were gone, 
and there was no alternative but to abandon my intention, or to 
proceed on foot along a road which manifestly led in the right 
direction, at the back of the buildings and yards whick line the 
Bosphorus. I had not proceeded far before it began to rain, and I 
put up my umbrella, and trudged on, followed, at some distance 
behind, by an old Turk in the same predicament with myself: for 
it should be observed, that, at and about Constantinople, the people 
are so much in the habit of relying upon water conveyance, that 
there is less use of horses than in any Eastern town with which I 
am acquainted. Nothing occurred till I arrived at the back of the 
handsome country palace of Dolma Baktche, the front of which had 
often engaged my attention in passing up and down by water. Here 
the sentinel at the gate motioned to me in a very peculiar manner, 
which I could not comprehend. He had probably called previously, 
and in vain. Finding that I heeded him not, he was hastening 
towards me in a very violent manner, with his fixed bayonet pointed 
direct at my body, when the good-natured Turk behind me, who 
had by this time come up, assailed me very unceremoniously from 
behind, by pulling down my umbrella. After some words to the 
sentinel, I was suffered to pass on under his protection, till we had 
passed the precincts of the imperial residence, where he put up his 
own umbrella, and motioned me to do the same. By this act, and 
by the signs which he had used in explanation of this strange affair, 
I clearly understood that it was all on account of the umbrella. 
This article, so useful and common in rainy climates, is an ensign 
of royalty in the East; and although the use of it for common pur- 
poses has crept in at Constantinople, the sovereign is supposed to be 
ignorant of the fact, and it may not on any account be displayed in 
his presence, or in passing any of the royal residences. 

“That day I was detained in Pera longer than I expected; and 
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darkness had set in by the time the wherry in which I returned 
reached Orta Khoi. After I had paid the fare, and was walking up 
the beach, the boatmen followed and endeavoured to impress some- 
thing upon me, with much emphasis of manner, but without disre- 
spect. My impression was that they wanted to exact more than 
their fare; and as I knew that I had given the right sum, I, with 
John Bullish hatred at imposition, buckled up my mind against 
giving one para more. Presently the contest between us brought 
over some Nizam soldiers from the guard-house, who took the same 
side with the boatmen; for when I attempted to make my way on, 
they refused to allow me to proceed. Here I was in a regular 
dilemma, and was beginning to suspect that there was something 
more than the fare in question; when a Turk, of apparently high 
authority, came up, and after a few words had been exchanged 
between him and the soldiers, I was suffered to proceed. 

“« As I went on, up the principal street of the village, I was greatly 
startled to perceive a heavy earthen vessel, which had fallen with 
great force from above, dashed in pieces on the pavement at my 
feet. Presently, such vessels descended, thick as hail, as I passed 
along, and were broken to sherds on every side of me. It is a 
marvel how I escaped having my brains dashed out; but I got off 
with only a smart blow between the shoulders. A rain of cats and 
dogs is a thing of which we have some knowledge; but a rain of 
potter’s vessels was very much beyond the limits of European ex- 
perience. On reaching the hospitable roof which was then my 
shelter, I learned that this was the night which the Armenians, by 
whom the place was chiefly inhabited, devoted to the expurgation 
of their houses from evil spirits, which act they accompanied or 
testified by throwing earthen vessels out of their windows, with 
certain cries which served as warnings to the passengers: but that 
the streets were notwithstanding still so dangerous that scarcely 
any one ventured out while the operation was in progress. From 
not hearing these cries, my danger was of course two-fold, and my 
escape seemed something more than remarkable : and I must confess 
that I was of the same opinion when the next morning disclosed 
the vast quantities of broken pottery with which the streets were 
strewed. 

“It seems probable that the adventure on the beach had origi- 
nated in the kind wish of the boatmen and soldiers to prevent me 
from exposing myself to this danger. But there was also a regula- 
tion preventing any one from being in the streets at night without 
a lantern: and the intention may possibly have been to enforce 
this observance, especially as a lantern would this night have been 
a safeguard to me, by apprising the pot-breakers of my presence in 
the street.” —pp. 119—122. 


_ The chapter on “Society,” is full of melancholy 
interest, and will, we doubt not, create a strong sympathy 
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for those whose privations it so feelingly describes. But 
the most instructive portion of the work, in a moral point 
of view, is the section on “ Disqualifications.’’ It is 
mainly personal, and details the struggle by which this 
extraordinary man has overcome the dithculties of his un- 
happy condition. The consideration of his struggles and 
of his success, may stimulate the industry and put to 
shame the indifference of many a more gifted, but less 
energetic mind. 

e should very much desire, if our space permitted, to 
add a few extracts from this most interesting chapter. 
But as the work is easily within the reach of every reader, 
we must content ourselves with a general and most heart 
commendation. Of its companion volume—“ Blindness,” 
—it is impossible to speak too highly; and indeed we 
doukt whether the latter be not, upon the whole, the 
more likely to prove generally interesting. With those, 
however, who recollect the personal character of the essay 
on Deafness, from which we have extracted so largely, 
it cannot fail to secure great and lasting popularity. 


Art. III.—1. Pouvoir du Pape au Moyen Age. Par M. — 
Directeur au Seminaire de St. Sulpice. Nouvelle Edition, 
considérablement augmentée. Librairie Classique de Perisse 
Fréres, 8, Rue du Pot-de-Fer-Saint-Sulpice, Paris. 

2.—Power of the Pope in the Middle Ages. By M. 
Director in the Seminary of Saint Sulpice. New Edition. 


, object of the work before us is to trace the rise 
and progress, the nature and grounds of the temporal 


sovereignty of the Holy See in Italy, and to account for 
the power of the Pope in deposing secular princes during 
the middle ages, by the maxims of public jurisprudence 
which prevailed at that time. It is also preceded by an 
introduction, which contains a detail of the temporal pre- 
rogatives bestowed on the ministers of religion by the 
people of antiquity, particularly under the first Christian 
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emperors. In our review of the work, we shall confine 
ourselves to giving a sketch of the views of the ingenious 
and learned author, and to condensing, as much as 
possible, the facts and arguments by which they are sup- 

orted. The subject, we doubt not, will recommend 
itself sufficiently to the reader; and we are not without 
hope that the considerations to which it has given occa- 
sion, may be of use to refute the charge of ambition and 
usurpation, so often brought against the Holy See, on 
account of its influence in temporal affairs during the 
course of the middle ages. 

It is not our design to dwell long on the temporal 
honours bestowed upon the ministers of religion in ancient 
times. By all the great nations of antiquity, the religion 
of the country was regarded as an objcct of vital impor- 
tance. Their first legislators and most eminent philoso- 
phers called it the basis of society, the ground-work of 
every government, the guardian of the laws, the chief 
source of order and subordination; and hence arose the 
honours, the wealth and distinctions conferred upon those 
who discharged its sacred functions. The priests of 
Egypt possessed one-third of the landed property ; a great 
part of the civil administration was entrusted to them; 
and it was from their body that the monarch himself was 
regularly chosen. In Greece and Rome, the priests were 
held in the same esteem, and enjoyed valuable distine- 
tions. Some idea of their wealth and authority may be 
gathered from the fact, that Cato promised the priesthood 
of Paphos to Ptolemy, as a compensation for the kingdom 
of Cyprus, of which the Romans were unjustly depriving 
that unhappy prince. The Roman emperors themselves 
took the title of chief pontiff, and claimed the privileges of 
that office, when they wished to concentrate the whole 
authority of the state in their own hands. 

The honours granted to the ministers of the pagan 
worship would naturally be transferred to those of the 
christian religion, when that became the prevailing creed. 
Or rather, the superior excellence of their character, the 
certainty of their divine institution, the exalted powers 
which they had received from their Founder, would secure 
to them still greater respect. ‘The virtues of the primitive 
bishops and other clergy, their disinterestedness and gene- 
rosity, their talents and capacity for business, their tender 
affection for the people committed to their care, the pious 
uses to which they devoted the liberal contributions of the 
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faithful, tended more to promote their credit. They ren- 
dered the most essential services to society by the virtues 
which they practised, and the morality which they taught. 
Their examples and instructions counteracted the degene- 
racy of pagan morals, infused a new spirit and energy into 
society, and by that means delayed for a time the fall 
of the Roman empire. Nor were their services confined 
to this secret influence on society in general. They not 
unfrequently took a more active part in affairs. They 
undertook difficult and delicate negociations, they acted 
as mediators between the emperors and the barbarian 
invaders, whose impetuosity nothing could withstand ; 
they aided the imperial officers in the defence of for- 
tified towns, and animated their inhabitants to a vigo- 
rous resistance. St. James, by his sanctity and prudence, 
twice saved Nisibis, his episcopal city, from the attacks of 
the Persians ; and the great pope St. Leo, rescued Rome 
as often from the plunder and destruction threatened by 
Genseric and Attila. 

While the bishops and clergy presented themselves with 
so many titles- to public regard, it is not surprising if 
honours and wealth began at an early period to flow in 
upon them. Even before peace had been granted to the 
Church, the treasures of some particular churches had 
become an object of temptation to the avarice of the perse- 
cutors. The conversion of the emperors to christianity, 
opened new and more abundant sources of wealth. Mag- 
nificent churches were every where built, and richly en- 
dowed, by the pious munificence of Constantine. Accord- 
ing to the account of Anastasius in his life of St. Sil- 
vester, the value of the precious ornaments, bestowed by 
Constantine on the Constantinian Basilica in Rome, 
amounted to the amazing sum of £.68,000; and the same 
church received a yearly income of £9,346. The most 
considerable men of the state were often chosen bishops, 
and generally bequeathed their property to their sees. The 
See of Rome in particular was continually receiving new 
accessions of wealth. Before the close of the seventh 
century, it possessed the whole country stretching along 
the coast from Genoa to the Alps; and the patrimony of 
that church in Calabria and Sicily, brought an annual 
income of £16,000. 

The same causes which tended to enrich the clergy, 
introduced them to a share in civil authority. They were 
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not merely exempted from the jurisdiction of secular 
courts, and from other public burthens, though it does not 
appear that they were free from the obligation of paying 
taxes upon property long after the time of Constantine. 
The bishops were empowered by different emperors to act 
as arbitrators between contending parties, to watch over the 
observance of several municipal regulations, to superintend 
the proceedings of merchants, inspect weights and mea- 
sures, look after the public works, protect the weak and 
defenceless, choose the defenders of cities, and administer 
their revenues along with three other principal men. — In 
the time of St. Cyril, the jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Alexandria was so great, that it began to give umbrage to 
the governor of that city. The same patriarch was autho- 
rized by the emperor Justinian, to keep heretics out of 
civil and military employments in the province of Egypt. 
From the end of the fifth century, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople was frequently summoned to political assem- 
blies, particularly those held for the election of a new 
emperor, over which he had considerable influence. 
During the four first centuries, the civil authority of the 
bishops of Rome kept pace at least with that of the patri- 
archs of the other great cities of the empire. Under the 
~ reign of Honorius and Theodosius the younger, we find 
them empowered to hinder the meetings of heretics, close 
their churches, deprive them of their goods, and send their 
chief leaders into banishment. Afterwards a number of 
circumstances concurred which gave the Roman Pontiff 
still greater weight, and at last rendered his power sove- 
reign and independent. 
he repeated inroads of the northern barbarians, the 
successive domination of the Heruli and the Ostrogoths 
had nearly extinguished the empire in the West. Its 
ancient glory seemed indeed revived for a time by the 
arms of Narses and Belisarius ; but the triumph was tran- 
sitory, and lasted only as long as the victories of these 
celebrated generals. The establishment of the Lombards 
in Italy in 572, gave the power of the emperor a new 
shock, from which it was destined never to recover; and 
in proportion as his power was diminished, that of the 
Roman Pontiff was enlarged and extended. 
From the settlement of the Lombards in Italy, Rome 
and the adjoining States began to look up to the Roman 
Pontiff as their only resource amid the calamities which 
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oppressed them. His protection was no less necessary to 
the exarch or imperial governor, whom he assisted in 
levying taxes, quelling seditions, appeasing riotous dis- 
turbances, and above all in negotiating with the Lom- 
bards, who trusted the word of the Pontiff, and respected his 
authority, much more than that of the governor. By the 
time of St. Gregory the Great, whose pontificate corres- 

onds with the commencement of the Lombard monarchy 
in Italy, so great a share in the management of affairs 
had devolved on the pope, that St. Gregory complains of 
the temporal cares which engaged his attention. In pun- 
ishment of his sins, he said, he had been made a bishop of 
the Lombards rather than of the Romans, and he might 
be thought to act the part of a governor, much more than 
that of a pastor of souls. In fact, we find him discharging 
all the functions of a chief magistrate or viceroy, sending 
governors to fortified towns, commanders to the heads of 
armies, giving his instruction to the bishops and officers 
for the defence of cities threatened with a siege, now treat- 
ing with the Lombards, now negotiating with the empe- 
rors of Constantinople, perplexed and harassed alike by 
the perfidy of the barbarians, and by the vexatious con- 
duct of the emperor’s officers. 

The emperor should have been grateful for the exertions 
of the pontiff in support of his declining authority. On 
the contrary, he pr it his policy to thwart his measures 
and defeat his plans. Instead of seeking to conciliate the 
affections of the Italians, warmly attached to the Catholic 
faith, he alienated and irritated them, by appointing over 
them heretical governors. These, not content with 
secretly opposing the designs of the pope, sometimes 
threatened his life and liberty with danger. The Italian 
militia had several times shown a disposition to take up 
arms in defence of their spiritual ruler, whom they were 
already accustomed to look upon as the only person capa- 
ble of managing their temporal interests. This manifes- 
tation was made in a more special manner under the pon- 
tificate of Gregory II. and we may assign the important 
revolution that took place in his time, about the year 726, 
as a true origin of the temporal sovereignty of the pope 
in italy. 

Tas Lenborts increasing in boldness and extending 
their conquests, had taken Ravenna, and made themselves 
masters of the imperial fleet. Paul, the exarch, irritated 
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by the loss, was instigated to wreak his impotent vengeance 
on the pope by forming designs against his life, which 
were only defeated by the fidelity of the Romans and the 

enerosity of the Lombards. The emperor Leo, the 

saurian, a violent partisan of the Iconoclasts, was venting 
his fury with no less rage in the East by destroying the 
sacred images, and had even issued general orders for 
their demolition in Rome and in Italy. The pope resisted, 
as he ought, his heretical mandate. The Tullow, sur- 

rised alike at his neglect and violence, concerned for the 
life of their pontiff and the danger of their faith, left at 
the mercy of the Lombards, and obtaining no succour 
from Constantinople, could not any longer remain quiet. 
A general insurrection was formed throughout Italy ; 
separate leaders were chosen to take the command of the 
several states ; and serious proposals were made of having 
Leo deposed, and another emperor elected in his stead. 
At this crisis, the pope interfered with all the weight of 
his authority. In hopes of converting Leo, he would not 
allow the Italians to disclaim their allegiance to that empe- 
ror, who was neither able to enforce, nor careful to 
secure it himself. 

It is true that, in the account of these events, there is a 
difference between the Italian and Greek historians. The 
Greek authors following Theophanes, a writer of the 8th 
century, ascribe the conduct of the Italians to the instiga- 
tion of Gregory, eager, as they say, to separate Rome from 
the East; they also accuse him of inciting the Italians to 
withhold the payment of the taxes. But Theophanes is 
a weak writer, deserving of little credit on the affairs of 
Italy, because he wrote at a distance from the scene of 
events, easily listened to popular rumours, and, besides, is 
blamed for frequent anachronisms and other mistakes. He 
was also likely to be swayed by the prejudices which the 
Greeks of Constantinople had already begun to conceive 
against the people of Rome and Italy. Paul, deacon of 
Aquileia, who wrote a history of the Lombards in the 8th 
century, and Anastasius, the librarian, who composed his 
life of Gregory II. in the following age, are in every 
respect more deserving of belief, both on account of their 
better opportunities of information, and their known repu- 
tation for exactness and fidelity. These authors represent 
the conduct of Gregory in a very different light. Anasta- 
sius, indeed, speaks of a refusal to pay the taxes, but 
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merely as the pretext, which Paul the exarch alleged, to 
justify his designs against the life of the pope; at least, 
this 1s a construction which, with great probability, can 
be put on the expression employed by the Tatin historian. 
Both this writer and Paul the deacon equally agree in 
praising the moderation of Gregory, his efforts to prevent 
a new election, and his exhortations to secure the submis- 
sion of the Italians to the emperor Leo. This, too, is the 
only conduct consistent with the character and habitual 
principles of Gregory, whose forbearance in trying circum- 
stances has been commended by authors of every party— 
who, when he could have employed means of terror, only 
had recourse to arguments of persuasion to soothe the 
emperor, and who afterwards assisted the exarch in putting 
down Petasius, when that pretender to the empire was 
raising a dangerous insurrection in Italy. Gregory thus 
showed no symptoms of a desire to supplant the emperor ; 
but, on the contrary, exerted himself to maintain his 
authority. Yet, at the same time, such was the influence 
of his position and character, so great was the confidence 
which the Romans reposed in him, and so small was the 
hold which the emperors of Constantinople now retained 
of Italy, that the power of the pope was more real than 
that of the emperor, that the sovereign pontiff was already 
selected by the wish of the people to be their temporal 
ruler, and that Gregory, in all probability, might have 
assumed the title, as he possessed the power, had he 
chosen to accede to the desire and expectation of the 
Roman people and other Italian states. 

Gregory II., however, and his immediate successor, free 
from all ambition for worldly power, resolved to wait till 
events should take a still more decided turn in their favour. 
It was not long before the continual encroachments of the 
Lombards, and the hostile conduct of the eastern emperor, 
obliged Gregory III. to apply for protection to Charles 
Martel, mayor of the palace under Thierry IV. In the 
year 741, a solemn embassy was sent to Charles ; the title 
of consul was offered to him, in the name of the pope, of 
the nobles, and people of Rome. The pope’s letter to him 
was written in virtue of a decree adopted by the chief men 
of the city; that letter declares that the Romans had 
renounced their allegiance to the emperor, and that they 
placed themselves under the protection and invincible 
clemency of Charles. This step is perfectly justifiable, 
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upon the principles admitted even by the great Protestant 
jurists, Grotius and Puffendorf; who aver that the sub- 
jects of a sovereign can transfer their obedience to another 
master, when their own is unable to defend them, and to 
save them from impending ruin. Such was the danger of 
the Italian States, and such was the impotence of the 
eastern emperors in the pontificate of Gregory III. The 
application was rendered ineffectual by the death of the 
pontiff and Charles; but, in the year 753, a similar appeal 
was made to Pepin D’Heristal, and carried into effect by 
Stephen IT. 

Astolphus, king of the Lombards, and the formidable 
enemy of Rome, was at the gates of the city, which was 
under a close blockade; messengers had been sent to 
Constantinople, but no succour obtained; the negociations 
attempted with Astolphus had failed in like manner. In 
that extremity, the pope had no other choice than to apply 
to France, and implore the protection of Pepin. That 
prince was as ready to grant his assistance as Stephen was 
to sue for it. In a general assembly of the nobles, held at 
Quierzy-sur-Oise, he took a solemn engagement to restore 
to the Holy See the Exarchate of Ravenna, the other ter- 
ritories and towns seized by the Lombards, and he himself, 
together with the princes his sons, signed a grant to that 
effect. He twice crossed the Alps—once in the year 754, 
and the second time in 755, gained repeated victories over 
the Lombard monarch, finally compelled him to sue for 
peace, and to restore, by a solemn and authentic deed, in 
755, the territories and cities in question to the Roman 
pontiff. The country thus ceded was bounded on the 
north and east by the Po and the Tanaro, on the south by 
the Apennines, and on the east by the Adriatic Sea, con- 
taining in all twenty-two towns, including Narni in 
Umbria, which was also comprised in the grant. It 
deserves particular remark that, in the various acts and 
negociations relative to this affair, the cession is styled a 
restitution, and ought justly to be considered as such, since 
the provinces ceded had been forsaken by the emperor, 
since they had placed themselves under the protection of 
the pope, and since they only returned to the sovereign of 
their own choice when they went back to him. Pepin, 
therefore, was fully justified in rejecting the pretensions of 
the eastern emperor over these provinces. That emperor 
had long ago resigned them, and forfeited his title by his 
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weakness; and the victorious arms of Pepin had con- 
quered them for another. The Roman pontiffs had also 
acquired a full and perfect right to call the Roman people 
and republic their people and subjects—the subjects of the 
pope and of the see of Rome. Such was the language 
employed from this time by the popes themselves, by the 
senate of Rome, and by the French monarchs, Pepin and 
Charlemagne, which last prince was destined to confirm 
and fully consolidate the grant already made by Pepin. 

Invited to the assistance of Adrian, as Pepin had been 
to that of Stephen II., Charlemagne crossed the Alps 
with the same rapidity, defeated Didier with still greater 
ease, besieged him in Pavia, his capital city, took him 

risoner, and sent him to end his days in a monastery in 
rance. He renewed the grant of Pepin, and added still 
more extensive territories. In return for these and other 
important services, he was saluted emperor by the Roman 
eople in 800, anointed and crowned by the pope, who 
Sealy thought that the title of emperor was due to him, 
who, by the right of conquest, by the extent of his domi- 
nions, and by the necessity of the times, possessed its 
effective power. In consequence of these different acts, 
the claim of the emperors of Constantinople over the west 
was completely annihilated; and the temporal sovereignty 
of the Roman pontiffs over the Exarchate of Ravenna and 
dukedom of Rome was finally and permanently estab- 
ished. 

From this simple statement of facts, it is now possible 
to deduce the grounds upon which the temporal sovereignty 
of the popes is founded, and to ascertain the time at which 
that sovereignty commenced. It plainly results from 
what has been said, that the power of the popes in Italy is 
not founded on any pretended grant of Constantine, which 
was probably fabricated in the 9th century, nor on any 
assumption of divine right, which was not put forward by 
the popes of those ages, nor on the ambition and intrigues 
of the popes themselves, who, on the contrary, were 
remarkable for their moderation and forbearance at the 
time that this temporal sovereignty was acquired. The 
true causes, therefore, to which we are to attribute it, were 
the imperious control of circumstances, and the legitimate 
wish of the people of Rome and adjoining states—who, 
harassed by the Lombards, and deserted by the emperors 
of the east, thought themselves entitled and compelled to 
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entrust their temporal interests to the vigilance of the pope. 
The right, thus originally grounded on the desire of the 
people, was still further confirmed by the grant of Pepin, 
who lent the sovereign pontiff the aid off his victorious 
arms, who conquered back for him what would otherwise 
have been seized and appropriated by the Lombards, and 
thus superadded the right of conquest—with respect to the 
exarchate at least—to the other titles which the Holy See 
already possessed. 

Such being the foundations of the temporal sovereignty 
of the popes in Italy, the date of its first rise and origin is 
clearly to be placed_under the pontificate of Gregory II. 
Until that time the Roman pontiffs had made no preten- 
sions to independent power; and it was precisely in the 
pontificate of Gregory II. that the Italian States were so 
much oppressed by the Lombards, so completely forsaken 
by the emperors of the east, that they were under a neces- 
sity of looking around for a new master, and leaving 
the whole management of affairs in the hands of Gregory. 
It was plainly the desire of the people that he should be 
their sovereign; it is no less certain that, in the circum- 
stances which then existed, they had a right to choose a 
sovereign for themselves; and it is equally clear that the 
position of Gregory, and the confidence which all parties 
placed in him, pointed him out as the only person worthy 
of their choice. He might therefore, had he thought pro- 
per himself, have immediately acceded to the wish of the 
people, and declared himself independent of Constantino- 
ple. Gregory, however, and his successor, entirely free 
from that ambitious and domineering spirit, with which 
the see of Rome has been so generally charged, demurred 
for some time. They continued to give the eastern empe- 
rors the titles and honours of supreme power, while they 
themselves enjoyed the reality. At length, the conquest 
of Pepin determined them to consult more effectually the 
good of their people, to withdraw themselves from all com- 
munion with an ancient master, whose unsubstantial and 
superannuated title was now become an incumbrance 
to the country, and to place themselves at the head of a 
people, whom they alone could save from anarchy, or the 
oppression of a foreign yoke. 

_ The conquest and grant. of Pepin is, then, the epoch 
from which we may date the first establishment of the 
pontifical power over the exarchate of Ravenna. Nor is 
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there any reason for assigning a different date to the origin 
of the pope’s sovereignty over the dukedom of Rome. 
For, though that province had not been conquered from 
the Lombards, it was the interest of the country and the 
call of the people that the pope should take upon himself 
the same jurisdiction there as in the exarchate; and no 
cause could now deter the pontiff from assuming, at the 
time assigned, the right which was thus put into his 
hands. At the same time, it must be owned that the 
right of the popes to the dukedom was as full and complete 
as that which they possessed over the other province. 
Their sovereign authority was not shared with the Roman 
senate, which long ago had fallen from its ancient in- 
fluence, and never seems to have recovered anything 
more than a municipal jurisdiction within the city. It 
was not divided with the king of France, who, indeed, 
had received the title of patrician of Rome; but this 
was merely an honorary title, which constituted him the 
rotector, the guardian, and defender of the Holy See; 
ut by no means the independent sovereign of Rome, 
a title ever after claimed and exercised exclusively by 
the popes. 

The supreme power with which the Roman pontiffs 
had been thus invested from the grant of Pepin, they 
retained undiminished under the Carlovingian and Ger- 
man emperors. Charlemagne, in the testament where he 
professes to divide his whole dominions between his sons, 
entirely omits the states subject to the pope, which 
certainly he would not have done had he considered them 
as part of his empire. In 817, Louis le Debonnaire, in a 
diploma of which the authenticity seems well proved, 
declares that he claims no power over the pontifical states, 
except when the pope may think proper to apply for his 
protection. Similar expressions are also employed by the 
emperors Otho I. and Henry II. The Romans, in their 
oath of allegiance to the emperor—from the time of Ser- 
gius II., at least, in 844—swore fidelity to him under the 
good pleasure of the pope, and saving the obedience they 
owed to him. If some lingering marks of respect were yet 
given to the emperors of the east, they were called forth 
solely by the remembrance of the power which they had 
formerly possessed in Italy. When Charlemagne was pro- 
claimed emperor by the pontiff and people of Rome, they 
did not mean to confer upon him the sovereignty of their 
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city, but merely a more dignified title and august charac- 
ter, suited to the extent of his dominions in the other parts 
of the west, and intended to make him a more zealous 
protector of ‘the’ Holy See. In that capacity, Charlemagne 
and some of his successors received testimonies of respect, 
and were allowed to exercise acts of jurisdiction, which 
might seem_more properly to belong to an independent 
sovereign. By these marks of respect and condescension 
the popes honoured them for their services and the aid of 
their arms, often necessary against powerful enemies and 
intestine disturbances. But “they never once made any 
proposal, nor were called upon, to resign to them the 
supreme power, with which they themselves had been 
invested over the states that had submitted to their tem- 
poral sway. 

‘Whatever opinion may be entertained regarding the 
ae and grounds of the temporal sovereignty of the 

See, its establishment in itself cannot fail to be con- 
sider ed as an admirable disposition of Divine Providence. 
As long as the great majority of Catholics belonged to 
one aad the same empire, the head of the church might 
without inconvenience be a subject of that empire. But 
when Europe was split into a variety of states, subject to 
different sovereigns, endless causes of partiality, jealousy, 
and disunion would have arisen, had the pope been under 
greater obligations to one prince than to another. If he 
had remained a simple individual or private subject, he 
could not have enjoyed the liberty necessary for the dis- 
charge of his duties as head of the universal church. The 
circumstances, therefore, which raised him to the rank of 
a temporal sovereign, are to be attributed to the dispensa- 
tions of a wise Providence, Who regulates events for the 
good of religion, Who saw how necessary it was that the 
sovereign pontiff should have temporal power enough to 
be independent, but not too much to divert him from the 
discharge of his spiritual functions, and gave him exactly 
that moderate degree of power. 

The influence of the pope, however, was so strongly felt 
in the middle ages, that it could not be long confined 
within the narrow boundaries of his own particular States; 
it soon extended itself, in the most extraordinary manner, 
to the other nations of Europe. From the tenth century, 
these nations formed a kind of republic, of which the pope 
was recognized as the head and dictator. In matters of 
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great and general concern, his authority was appealed to, 
and his decision received with submission. He could even 
cite kings and emperors before his tribunal, pronounce 
sentence against the refractory, excommunicate and de- 
pose them, and release their subjects from their oath of 
allegiance. It has been often questioned upon what 
grounds the sovereign pontiff could assume the extraordi- 
nary power of a secular princes; the examination 
of this point is the subject of the remaining part of the 
work, aide we have undertaken to review. 

The deposing power itself was long and undisputably 
exercised, before men thought of inventing systems to 
account for its existence; and, as different principles and 
circumstances, well-known at the time but now forgotten, 
may have concurred in establishing it, it may be perfectly 
justifiable in its origin, though it may be now difficult to 
explain it by any one system free from all objection. We 
shall, however, notice one or two opinions that have been 
proposed on the subject, and then proceed to explain that 
of the author. 

The first is that which derives the temporal power 
of the pope directly and immediately from divine insti- 
tution. ‘This opinion, which seems to have been first regu- 
larly proposed by John of Salisbury, bishop of Chartres, 
in the twelfth century, excited little attention in his 
time, but afterwards occasioned great discussions, when 

rinces began to circumscribe the temporal power of the 

oly See. According to this system, the Church and the 
Pope have received immediately from God a full and com- 
plete power to govern the world, both as to spiritual and 
temporal matters. The spiritual authority they must 
exercise themselves; the temporal jurisdiction is to be 
entrusted to secular princes, as their ministers and dele- 
gates. As the secular prince has but a subordinate and 
delegated authority, his acts are subject to the revisal and 
judgment of the pontiff, who can rescind them, and 
revoke his jurisdiction when he sees reason tor so 
doing. 

This opinion, which entirely subjects the temporal to 
the spiritual power, was greatly modified, and gradually 
supplanted by that of Bellarmin. Instead of a direct 
authority, Bellarmin attributes to the popes only an indi- 
rect jurisdiction over temporal affairs. Their spiritual 
power alone they hold directly and immediately from 
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God; but as a consequence of their spiritual power, they 
can interfere in temporal matters; they can call sove- 
reigns to account, and even depose them, when the 
greater good of religion requires that they should exercise 
such authority. 

Independently of a divine right, which is the basis of 
the two former opinions, attempts were made in the six- 
teenth century, to explain the temporal power of the pope 
over princes by the positive laws and public jurisprudence 
of the middle ages. This explanation was employed by 
the Catholic writers who denied the right of Elizabeth 
to the throne of England, and that of Henry IV. to the 
crown of France; afterwards it was formed into a regular 
system by Fenelon. According to Fenelon, the pope has 
‘ao divine right, direct or indirect, to depose princes, and 
absolve their subjects from their oath of allegiance; he 
accounts for the deposing power on wholly different 
grounds. He maintams that, in the middle ages, it be- 
came a universal persuasion, that sovereign authority 
could be entrusted to none but an orthodox prince; the 
neople agreed to obey his orders faithfully, provided he 

imself remained submissive to the Catholic religion; that 
was an essential condition, on which they committed the 
supreme power to him, and took their oath of allegiance. 

ith regard to the Roman Pontiff, he has certainly a 
divine right to explain the obligations of oaths, and there- 
fore, in virtue of the same right, could decide when the 
subject was released from his oath of fidelity, which he 
took to his prince. By divine right also, and in virtue of 
the spiritual power entrusted to him, the pope can excom- 
municate heretical and notoriously scandalous princes ; by 
the jurisprudence of the middle ages, deposition was 
inseparably annexed to excommunication. And as the 
pope had from God power to pronounce sentence of ex- 
communication, and to explain the obligation of oaths, so 
he was chosen by the people to pronounce sentence of 
deposition against the monarch, whom he found guilty of 
violating his solemn covenant with his subjects. The 
deposing power then, in the system of Fenelon, is founded 
directly and immediately on human and positive right, on 
the maxims of public jurisprudence adopted and_recog- 
nized by the Catholic states of the middle ages. But, at 
the same time, and in consequence of this same recogni- 
tion, it was closely and intimately connected with the 
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divine right of excommunicating ; it was bound closely to 
it, as much as a human institution can be to one that 
is divine, so that, by an easy transition, and a slight inac- 
curacy of language, it might be said to rest on the same 
basis and proceed by the same rules. ‘Thus Fenelon 
explains his system; and, in this sense, the author of the 
work under review has undertaken to develop it at greater 
i and establish it by the authentic monuments of 
istory. 

He begins by pointing out several important circum- 
stances which gradually paved the way for the great influ- 
ence which the popes acquired over secular princes, and 
which gradually gave birth to that jurisprudence, on. 
which their subsequent power appears to him to have 
been founded. 

The first of these circumstances was the nature of most 
governments in Europe, during a great part of the middle 
ages. It is confidently affirmed by those who have 
studied, with the greatest care, the history of the monar- 
chies established on the ruins of the Roman empire, by 
Lingard, Hallam, and Guizot, that these governments 
were as much elective as they were hereditary. The suc- 
cessor of the deceased monarch was generally chosen 
from among the princes of the royal blood; but he might 
be the nearest heir, or removed at a greater distance ; 
proximity of kindred never gave an undisputed title to the 
succession. This was the case in particular with the 
government of the Visigoths in Spain, with that of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and that of the Francs under the second 
and probably under the first race of their monarchs. 

The authority of the half-hereditary, half-elective mo- 
narch, was greatly circumscribed by the control of the 
general assembly of the nation. What were the limits of 
the jurisdiction claimed by that assembly have never been 
exactly ascertained, nor were they perhaps precisely de- 
fined at the time. But it is certain that, as the choice of 
the sovereign belonged to the members who composed it, 
they would annex to his possession of the throne, such 
conditions as they might judge best calculated to pre- 
vent the abuse of sovereign authority; and further, the 
determination of these conditions would depend greatly on 
the wish of the clergy. They formed by far the most 
influential body in the national assemblies; their concur- 
rence was deemed necessary for the appointment of the 
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new monarch; and consequently their conditions and feel- 
ings would give the tone and bias to the terms, upon 
which it should be agreed that the monarch would receive 
the crown. 

The influence of the clergy in the national assemblies, 
and on every public occasion, was owing to the decided 
superiority of their virtues, their talents, their information, 
and their capacity for business. Prejudice itself has 
borne an illustrious testimony to the pre-eminence of the 
clergy, particularly those of the monastic orders, in all 
these respects. Voltaire, Hallam, and Guizot, have been 
obliged to own that it was the Catholic clergy of the mid- 
dle ages, that saved learning from a general wreck, pre- 
vented Europe from relapsing into barbarism, and formed 
the connecting chain between the civilization of ancient 
times, and the revival of arts and learning among the 
moderns. The influence of the clergy was attended with 
effects more salutary, and more immediately beneficial to 
their country. They laboured with success to repress the 
rage for war, to check the licentiousness of arms, to mode- 
rate the violence of those brutal passions, which in the mid- 
dle ages formed a striking contrast with the sense of reli- 
gion, “that was still generally retained, ‘They sought to 
infuse a more regular spirit into the judicial proceedings 
and legislation of the half-barbarous nations of Europe. 
The people were taught by them, and the monarchs aided 
by their counsels. “Almost all the men of merit that 
appeared in what are called the dark ages, were found either 
i the palaces of bishops, or the cloisters of monasteries, 
The services which the clergy thus rendered to society, 
were paid back to them by the gratitude and deference of 
all classes. They were allowed to occupy the first ranks 
in wealth, honours, and civil preferments._ By the emi- 
nence of ‘his station in the church, the Roman pontiff 
would enjoy in proportion a superior influence in govern- 
ment. In times of tumult and disorder, when the rights 
of individuals were but little recognized, and when the 
dead letter of the law was seldom consulted, the voice of 
the pope was the only rule that could command respect, or 
enforce obedience. His person was considered sacred ; 
the spiritual weapons which he wielded were universally 
dreaded. ‘The most powerful monarchs courted his pro- 
tection, and dreaded his enmity ; some of them, to secure 
themselves more effectually against the rebellion of their 
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subjects, and the encroachments of their enemies, acknow- 
ledged themselves vassals of the Holy See. 

This practice became frequent, and the jurisdiction of 
the popes grew more extensive during the crusades. In 
that vast and wide undertaking, it was necessary that 
some one person of undoubted authority should take the 
lead, and give the impulse to the otherwise discordant 
mass. This task devolved on the popes, who regulated 
the taxes to be levied, prescribed the march of the armies; 
and one pope, Pius II., at a very advanced age, was on 
the point of placing himself at the head of one of the cru- 
sading armies. Princes and other temporal lords, during 
their absence in the Holy Land, placed their dominions 
under the protection of the Roman Pontiff, who thus ac- 
quired a right to interfere in the general affairs of Europe, 
which he would be likely to retain, after the cause which 
gave birth to it had ceased. 

Another cause of the influence of the clergy and sove- 
reign pontiff, was the civil effects attached to public 
penance and excommunication. From the fourth to the 
eighth century at least, those who were under a course of 
public penance, were disqualified for any civil office dan- 
gerous to salvation. hen public penance had fallen 
into disuse, the civil disabilities which excommunication en- 
tailed, by the concurrence of the temporal sovereigns, were 
still more considerable. Before the time of Gregory VIL., 
the person who was excommunicated, and who refused, 
during the space of a year, to give satisfaction to the 
Church, was deprived of all his civil rights, and even de- 
barred from the common offices of social intercourse, 
though this last part of the punishment was afterwards 
modified and mitigated. When the sovereign imitated 
the crimes and obstinacy of the subject, it was a natural 
consequence that a similar punishment should be trans- 
ferred to him. Thus the censures of the Church would 
render him liable to lose his prerogative and crown; and, 
as these censures are an inalienable branch of the spiritual 
jurisdiction, the sovereign pontiff would, in consequence, 
acquire a kind of control over the very right by which 
monarchs held the crown, and by which they were entitled 
to the obedience of their subjects. 

That the pope was universally believed to possess the 
power of deposing secular princes, and absolving their 
subjects from their oath of allegiance, (upon what grounds 
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is another question which we shall examine afterwards,) 
is invariably proved by their repeated and confident 
assumption of this power, with regard to the most power- 
ful princes and emperors. In 1076, the Emperor Henr 
IV., was deposed by Gregory VII.; in 1160, Frederic id 
was deposed by Alexander III. ; in 1211, Otho IV., Em- 
eror of Germany, and John I., King of England, were in 
ike manner deposed by Innocent III.; and in 1245, 
Frederic II. by Innocent IV. Philip I. of France, was 
excommunicated and deposed by Urban II., in a very 
numerous council held at Clermont in 1095. On one 
occasion, Henry II. of England was intimidated by the 
simple threat of excommunication and deposition, uttered 
by the legates of the pope. When Richard the Lion- 
hearted was detained captive by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, his mother, Eleanora, entreated the pope to employ 
the power, which he had received from God over all kings, 
in procuring the release of her son. Now, could the pope 
have arrogated to himself such an extraordinary juris- 
diction, could he have dared once to exercise it, and would 
the weakest prince in Europe have submitted to his pre- 
tensions, unless there had been a universal conviction that 
the pope really possessed that power, which at this day is 
thought so exorbitant? It was in presence, too, of the 
princes themselves, or their ambassadors, in assemblies 
which may be considered as the states-general of Europe, 
that the sovereign pontiff ventured on the exercise of his 
ower over them. In the third and fourth councils of 
ateran, held in the year 1179, and in the year 1215, 
excommunication, the loss of their civil rights, and the 
alienation of their lands, were denounced agaist temporal 
lords, who should favour heretics, or refuse to execute the 
orders of these councils against them; and Frederic I. was 
excommunicated in the general council of Lyons, held in 
the year 1245. Now these councils may be considered as 
universal assemblies, as general diets of the nations of 
Europe. Princes as well as bishops were convoked to 
them, and represented in them by their ambassadors. 
And it was in the face of these illustrious meetings, in 
resence of the representatives of the crowned heads of 
furope, that the popes carried their authority over tempo- 
ral sovereigns to its widest stretch; nor did any one“think 
of questioning their right, or resisting their pretension. 
The persuasion, that justified them in the assumption of. 
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the deposing power, was so universal, that even those who 
are least favourable to the temporal rights of the Holy 
See, do not deny its existence. Bossuet bears witness to 
it; Fleury owns that kings themselves had the same per- 
suasion; and Leibnitz concurs with Catholic writers in 
attesting the prevalence of a belief, that the pope had 
received some authority over kings themselves. 

While it was thus universally believed that the pope had 
a general jurisdiction over the different sovereigns of 
Europe, it was well known at the same time, that he had 
a more special right over some states in particular, which 
had owned him as their liege lord, and whose princes had 
submitted to him as his vassals. This was the case with 
regard to England in the time of king John; the same 
thing had also taken place with regard to the kingdom of 
Arragon in Spain, with regard to Sicily, the Venetian 
Republic, and the German empire in a particular manner, 
which was accounted a fief of the Holy See, on account of 
the great influence of the pope in the nomination and 
deposition of the emperor. The Roman pontiff gave the 
imperial crown to Charlemagne, the first of the Carlovin- 
gian emperors, and to Otho, the first of the German empe- 
rors. His influence in the choice of the emperors of Ger- 
many was always great; and it was from him that they 
received the title; nor could they assume the ensigns of 
their imperial dignity before they had been anointed and 
— by him, and before they had sworn fidelity to 
im. 

It would be easy to multiply proofs in favour of the per- 
suasion, that attributed to the Roman pontiff a general 
control over secular princes, and a power to depose them ; 
but enough has been said to convinee us of its existence. 
We are now to pass to the grounds upon which the pope 
enjoyed that great control, and possessed that deposing 
power. We may confidently assert, that it must have 
rested on some solid basis—that it must have been derived 
from some real right, from some imperious cause, operating 
in favour of the See of Rome. Otherwise a persuasion so 
universal could never have prevailed; nor could the popes 
have exercised the power with so much confidence. Even 
though it had been without foundation, the popes were 
fully justified in the assumption and exercise of it, by 
reason of that universal belief which attributed it to them. 
But we are far from owning that no satisfactory grounds 
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can be assigned for the origin of that deposing power. 
According to the system of Toesien, and the opinion of 
our author, it rests on the maxims of public jurisprudence, 
adopted and recognized by the Catholic nations of the 
middle ages. 

Either that foundation is to be assigned, or the opinion 
which grounds the deposing power on divine right. But 
this opinion seems to have been first proposed by John of 
Salisbury in the 12th century; and the deposing power 
was exercised long before that time, besides that the popes 
in all preceding ages had taught the distinction and 
mutual independence of the spiritual and temporal powers : 
the deposing power must, therefore, have had some other 
foundation. At least, the opinion of divine right does not 

reclude us from seeking any other reasonable and well- 
ounded explanation of the power of Rome over ‘secular 
princes, as that opinion was never authoritatively taught or 
recognized by the Catholic Church. It is not clearly 
established by the bulls of any of the sovereign pontiffs, 
nor was it professedly acted upon in any of their pro- 
ceedings. 

In the bulls in which sentence of excommunication and 
deposition is pronounced, the pontiffs begin, it is true, by 
appealing to the power of the keys; and declare that, in 
virtue of the prerogative of binding and _ loosing, they 
excommunicate princes, depose them, and release their 
subjects from their oath of allegiance. At first view, it 
might be thought that these pontiffs rest their sentence of 
deposition, as well as that of excommunication, on the 
spiritual power, of which they are the depositaries. But 
let two things be borne in mind, and these expressions can 
be explained without recurring to any divine jurisdiction, 
either direct or indirect, over temporal matters. The pope 
has a divine right to excommunicate; he is also appointed 
by divine authority to explain the sacred obligations of 
oaths; in consequence of the jurisprudence of the middle 
ages, deposition was inseparably joined to excommunica- 
tion, and the oath of allegiance consequently ceased to be 
binding. The pope, therefore, could truly say that, in 
virtue of the keys, he gave sentence of excommunication ; 
he could say also, though in a sense somewhat less strict, 
that he released the subject from his oath of allegiance, 
since he declared with authority that the obligation of that 
oath had ceased to exist. As he went along, it was natural 
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to join in the bull what was invariably connected in the 
jurisprudence of the times; and in the same tenour of 
sentence, and, as it were, with the same breath, depose 
him who had already lost his crown the moment he was 
excommunicated. If this explanation be objected to, it is 
certain, at least, that the popes set out with the sentence 
of excommunication: this sentence was immediately con- 
nected with the appeal to the keys, and it is enough that 
it was founded on the divine institution, whatever might 
be the case with regard to deposition, in order to justify 
the expressions of the popes. Some of them, in later 
times particularly, may, in their private opinions, have 
inclined to the system of divine right. But as they never 
gave any decision in favour of that opinion, we are to 
believe that they used the expressions of their predecessors 
in the same sense that they did; that they were satisfied 
of the reality of their power, without seeking to determine 
the precise grounds of it; and that they did not wish to 
give any decision on a disputed point, thus left to the free 
discussion of the schools. This decision was not given 
even by Boniface himself, in his famous bull ‘‘ Unam 
Sanctam.’’ After speaking in bold terms and strong lan- 
guage of the superior excellence of the spiritual power, and 
of the inferiority of the temporal, he concludes merely by 
declaring, that all human creatures are subject to the pope, 
carefully avoiding to add; in temporal matters. The bold 
expressions used in his bull are still further explained by a 
declaration which he made in the council where its publica- 
tion was resolved upon, that he did not mean to usurp the 
jurisdiction of kings. 

No stronger argument in favour of the opinion of divine 
right can be drawn from the proceedings and acts of the 
popes, than from their bulls and the sentences of excom-: 
munication and deposition which they pronounced. The 
acts, by which they are said to have made over whole king- 
doms, islands, and a = part of the continents of Asia 
and America, to the kings of Spain and Portugal, were 
nothing more than the decisions of an umpire, freely chosen 
by two parties, to settle the boundaries of their discoveries, 
and fix the limits within which each was to extend his 
conquests over countries immersed in barbarism, and open 
for civilization and the publication of the gospel. For in 
these famous donations, the sovereign pontiff had the dif- 
fusion of Christianity in view, more than any design to 
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extend their temporal jurisdiction. They exercised their 
power over temporal sovereigns without ever assigning the 
divine institution as the certain right upon which it was 
either directly or indirectly founded: consequently, we 
are at liberty to adopt any other system, in order to explain 
the power which they exercised. 

The system, which it remains now to propose, is that 
which derives the deposing power from the public jurispru- 
dence of the middle ages—from that established maxim 
and point of law, adopted and recognized in the Catholic 
monarchies which succeeded the Roman empire, particu- 
larly from the 10th century, by which the monarch, who 
incurred sentence of excommunication, was deprived of his 
crown if he refused to give satisfaction to the Church 
within the term of one year. We have seen how univer- 
sally the persuasion prevailed, that the one was the inse- 
parable consequence of the other—that no heretical or 
excommunicated monarch could reign over a Catholic 
people. Now, what could be the cause and foundation of 
a conviction so widely spread? It was not the pretended 
donation of Constantine, which at most could be the foun- 
dation of the temporal sovereignty of the popes in Italy. 
It was not the opinion of divine right, introduced after the 
conviction in question had been freely established. Nor 
could a persuasion so widely diffused, on a point so inter- 
esting to all the sovereigns of Europe, have been founded 
on a universal error, on a daring and bare-faced usurpation 
of the spiritual over the temporal power. It must, there- 
fore, have originated from the jurisprudence of the times, 
from the maxims of established law—not indeed drawn up 
by professed law-givers, nor set down in legislative codes, 
but engraved on the minds of all classes of society, agreed 
upon and ascertained in their mutual intercourse, expressed 
by their united wish and unanimous desire—that deposi- 
tion should be the invariable consequence of excommuni- 
cation; that the pope should be authorised to deprive that 
prince of his crown, who himself should throw off his alle- 
giance to the Church. 

This jurisprudence was even consigned to writing, and 
contained in codes of law, with regard to the German 
empire at least. For in the Saxon and Swabian codes, 
written in the 13th century, which had great authority in 
Germany from that time to the 16th century, it is declared 
that sentence of deposition, pronounced by the pope, de- 
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prived the emperor not only of his title, but also of all his 
employments and honours, and allowed the electors to 
choose a new emperor. The condition here prescribed was 
long kept up in the German empire. Charles V. was 
chosen emperor on the express understanding that he 
would defend the Christian republic and the sovereign 
pontiff, of whom he bound himself to be the protector. 

In other states the same jurisprudence was supposed or 
acted upon, even in pretty recent times. It was appealed 
to by the Catholic writers of England, who denied the 
right of Elizabeth to ascend the throne of England. 
Philip II. of Spain was guided by it, when, in 1598, he 
made over Belgium to his daughter Isabella, and her 
future husband, Albert of Austria, on condition that they 
and their descendants would continue to profess the Catho- 
lic religion. So late as 1808, the Catholic religion was 
declared in Spain to be the religion of the king and coun- 
try. The king of Sicily loses his crown if he professes 
another than the Catholic worship. It was only on the 
promise of renouncing Lutheranism, that Frederic Augus- 
tus I. was allowed to ascend the throne of Poland in 1697. 
The partisans of the League in France assigned, as the 
chief motive of their associating, the ancient custom and 
fundamental law of the country, which obliged the 
monarch to profess the Catholic religion; and Henry IV. 
was not acknowledged king until he had bound himself by 
oath, in 1589, to maintain that religion in his dominions. 
Relics of the same jurisprudence have been retained in 
some Protestant states, in England, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, which require the sovereign to be a Protestant, 
though they proceed rather upon a motive of hatred to the 
Catholic creed, and a desire of excluding Catholics from 
the throne, than upon any motives of attachment to their 
own worship. 

It would seem therefore that it was a recognized maxim 
in Catholic states, that no heretical prince could reign 
over them; that excommunication, in like manner, de- 
prived the monarch of his crown; and that, upon this 
maxim, the power of deposing was entrusted to the sove- 
reign pontiff, as he had the power to excommunicate. 
This system, as explained by the author of the work we 
have been analysing, was favourably received at its first 
appearance by several periodical publications, and learned 
men in France and Italy. The principal objection to it, 
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which is taken from the expressions of the popes in their 
bulls of excommmunication and deposition has already 
been removed. The assertion, that such a degree of tem- 
poral power, as that which was exercised by the popes in 
the middle ages, is incompatible with the character of 
— authority, does not require a very long answer. 

t will be difficult to prove that the ministers of religion 
are incapable of enjoying any civil rights and privileges ; 
and if they be once allowed capable of civil authority, 
what other rule shall be assigned to fix the limits of their 
qualifications, than the general good of religion and the 
benefit of society ? 

The system which we have been explaining was known, 
before it was proposed and proved at length by the author. 
It had already been adopted by Fenelon Beat had some 
notions of it; and Leibnitz seems not to have been un- 
favourable to it. It was generally followed by the doctors 
of Louvain, before the dispersion of that University in 1787. 
In a general sense, it may be said to have been followed 
by a variety of authors, both Catholic and Protestant, who 
concur in justifying the power exercised by the Roman 
Pontiff over sovereigns, by the necessity of the times, and 
the needs of society, which had no alternative between 
yielding a dictatorial sway to the pope, or becoming the 
prey of the brutal passions of the kings, emperors, and 
military lords of the middle ages. What other cause 
gave rise to the jurisprudence, of which we have been 
endeavouring to establish the existence, but an intimate 
conviction that it was imperiously called for by the cir- 
cumstances of the times? And what also but similar cir- 
cumstances would authorize the pope to interfere, even in 
the system of a divine and indirect jurisdiction attributed 
to him? If his interference were without effect, he had 
better stand aloof, and abstain from all acts of authority. 
But if he saw that his interposition was useful, that it was 
even necessary, that it was called for by the wish of the 

ople and the good of religion, there is no doubt but all 
aws, divine and human, made it not only a lawful act, but 
even a duty: as in private society, the individual who 
would have influence enough to oppose a rising quarrel, 
and prevent a grievous dissension, would certainly 
be expected to exert his interposition, and take upon 
himself the useful office. There is no fear that Rome will 
abuse the power, which the opinion of a jurisdiction 
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indirectly founded on divine right, attributes to the popes. 
They exercised the power with effect, while circumstances 
rendered it useful and necessary. As circumstances 
changed, they let it fall into disuse; they allow the systems, 
which were formerly agitated and discussed so loudly in 
defence of it, to sleep in silence. And if we may form 
a judgment from recent manifestations of Pius VI. and 
Gregory XVI., they have no disposition to revive preten- 
sions, which would only rekindle the jealousy of princes, 
and excite the flames of dissension, without producing 
any beneficial consequence. 

To justify the power of the pope in the middle ages, 
independently of all systems, we must go back to the 
times which called for the exercise of it. Speculatists and 
ingenious men may differ in the opinions by which they 
seek to account for its origin and existence. The incalcu- 
lable advantages to society which it produced, and which 
immeasurably outweigh the occasional inconveniences 
with which it may sometimes have been attended, are its 
best and amplest justification. The temporal power of the 
Roman pontiff over secular princes in the middle ages, 
was a salutary and necessary check on their lawless pas- 
sions. It must be remembered that these princes were as 
yet but half-civilized barbarians, not accustomed to 
restrain their appetites, and surrounded by every opportu- 
nity of indulgence. It must also be borne in mind, that 
the modern ious on the royal prerogative, the direction 
of ministers, the votes of parliament, the dreaded voice of 
the peers, did not and could not exist in the state of 
society peculiar to the middle ages. In those times it was 
the established opinion that the monarch was the visible 
representative of God, from Whom he derived his authority, 
and by Whom he was invested with a character and power, 
to which all ranks owed unmingled reverence and defe- 
rential submission. The subject dared not call his con- 
duct to account; he could not question the lawfulness 
of his orders, nor utter an objection to the widest stretch 
of his royal prerogative. Unawed by their subjects, feebly 
restrained by their advisers and councillors, violent and 
turbulent sovereigns enjoyed every opportunity of indulg- 
ing passions the most dangerous to society, had they not 
been amenable to some higher tribunal, had they not 
owed an account to a superior, whose person was still 
more sacred than their own, whose authority was more 
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venerable, and whose influence was great enough to deter 
them from the gratification of their violent appetites, by 
the only- punishment that those monarchs dreaded, the 
loss of power and the degradation from royalty. The 
chair of St. Peter was the only tribunal that possessed 
these advantages; and it had also that of being occu- 
pied by persons, who generally joined experience with 
age, and who, free from the ties of marriage, were stran- 
= to those temptations which contribute most to 
etray the understanding, and to blind the judgment. 

In the use of the power entrusted to them, the Roman 
pontiffs proceeded on the whole with uncommon modera- 
tion. By a forbearance unexampled in history, they never 
employed their influence in the rest of Europe, to increase 
their own particular states. They sought to make no 
new additions to their justly acquired sovereignty. They 
struggled indeed with firmness and spirit that it should 
suffer no diminution; but that is a duty, which every 
independent sovereign owes to himself and his subjects. 
Generally contenting themselves with admonitions and 
threats, they never proceeded to the exercise of their 
dreaded power, but against the most profligate and scan- 
dalous monarchs, whose outrageous excesses, and insults 
to public decency, could not have been passed unnoticed, 
without adding the royal authority to ‘vices that degrade 
human nature and undermine society. The pope de- 
fended the rights of the clergy against simoniacal sove- 
reigns, who would have made religion a gain, and the 
clerical dignities a sacrilegious traffic; he was the guardian 
of the liberties of the people; he watched over the purity 
of the marriage-bed; it was his occupation to compose 
feuds, heal dissensions, and repress that rage for deeds of 
violence, which frequently made every kingdom of Europe 
one scene of warfare and bloodshed. The popes them- 
selves have indeed been accused of being the causes of 
those desolating wars, which wasted Italy and the German 
empire during some centuries. But the ravages of those 
wars, and their continuance, have been greatly exagge- 
rated; and the real source from which they originated, 
were the vices, the ambition, and unbounded pretensions 
of the German emperors. The popes contented them- 
selves with acting on the defensive. They widertook war 
to protect their own dominions, and to enforce their lawful 
decisions ; and it must also be borne in mind, that on the 
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part of the Roman pontiff, these wars were entered upon 
in defence of a sacred principle, and in support of rights, 
which could not have been renounced without endangering 
society itself. The stand which the popes made in those 
times of anarchy and confusion, maintained a regard for 
7 order, which was in danger of perishing, and which, 

ept alive by them, was afterwards destined to renovate 
society and restore civilization. While the popes were 
called to employ a power over sovereigns, they exercised 
it with a firm, a steady, and a temperate hand. As cir- 
cumstances changed, with slow and mature prudence 
they altered their practice; they gradually withheld the 
thunders of the Church, they sheathed the sword with 
which they had so long overawed kings and emperors, and 
confined themselves more exclusively to the exercise of 
their spiritual supremacy, which no circumstances can 
diminish, nor time circumscribe. 

In conclusion, he who looks back to the state of society, 
which gave the sovereign pontiff so great an influence over 
secular princes, who calls to mind the universal persua- 
sion of all Catholic nations that thought him entitled to 
it, the various principles which may be adduced as the 
solid basis on which it was grounded, the moderation and 
wisdom with which it was generally exercised, and the 
beneficial consequences with which the exercise of it was 
attended, must either pronounce that power a wise, a just, 
and necessary institution, or he may despair of being able 
to justify any established authority that was ever held 
by the most legitimate and undisputed titles. 





Art. IV.—The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written 
by himself, with portions of his Correspondence. Edited by 
Joun Hamitton THom. 3 vols. Chapman, London: 1845. 


ERTAINLY, if Catholics had been anxious for a 
/ party triumph, this work would not have remained so 
long unnoticed in the Dublin Review. Who can forget 
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the prominent place filled by Mr. Blanco White during 
the cdntroversy on the Catholic disabilities? The great 
value of his exposure of the ‘‘ Popish’”’ system, and of his 
adherence to the English—the high qualities of mind 
displayed in his rejection of the “‘corrupt tenets’ in 
which he had been educated, and his passing over 
(through atheism) to the light of ‘“‘ pure Christianity’’— 
the unexceptionable orthodoxy of his present opinions— 
such were the general topics of eulogy among the great 
body of those, who alone at that time bore the name 
of ‘‘ high churchmen” in the English Establishment.* 
The object of their admiration lived to express such 
sentiments as the following: ‘‘ What is called the Pro- 
testant religion is nothing but a mutilated system of 
popery; groundless, incongruous, and full of contradic- 
tions. The Protestant divines are the most effective mis- 
sionaries of Rome. Surely, if we are to bow down to some 
Church, people will find more’ attractions and much more 
consistency in that of the pope, than in that of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.”’ (July 14th, 1835.) Again, “Never, 
oh God! did the world behold a more insolent usurpation 
of power, wealth, and dignity, in Thy name, than that of 


the English Church. The English Church preserves all 
the pride and boldness of the darkest, period of popery in 
the midst of light and knowledge..........What she does, 
and what she aims at, requires and shows a more arrogant 
spirit than that which actuated the boldest of the pre- 
tended vicars of Christ.’’ (vol. iii. p. 291—2.) What re- 





* For instance, Mr. Southey (the poet-laureat) says of Mr. White’s work 
against Catholicism, “ You have rendered...a most essential service to these king- 
doms and to the Christian cause....I have never been more affected than by parts of 
this volume—never more satisfied than by the whole of it.”” He adds: “* Words- 
worth (the poet) is impressed just as I have been.” (vol. i. p. 415.) Mr. Cole- 
ridge says: “It is indeed delightful to me, on so many points, to find myself 
head, heart, and spirit, in sympathy with such an intellect and such a spirit as 

ours.” (vol. i. p. 419.) And afterwards: “ My nephew, the Rev. E. Coleridge of 

jton, a most sincere lover and admirer of yours, is, with his brother Henry, to 
spend the day with us. They both anziously wish for a personal introduction to 
you. (p. 423.) Presently we find him “ correcting Spanish Tracts for the Society 
Sor Promoting Christian Knowledge.” (p. 424.) Even so late as 1835, Dr. Philpotts 
of Exeter “is glad of an opportunity of sending to him his warmest regards; and 
telling him how glad he should be to hear from him.” Dr. Philpotts “ neglected 
during a course of time writing to you, (i. e. Mr. White,) for particular reasons, 
now at an end, and would be delighted to have you tell him as much about your- 
self as you can and will.” (vol. iii. p. 180.) T» go to a different religious school. 
In 1830, the present titular archbishop of Dubli (then head of a hall at Oxford,) 
dedicates a volume to Mr. White, and subscribes himself with deep-felt esteem and 
veneration, his faithful and affectionate friend, Richard Whately. (Errors of 
Romanism, }st ed.) 
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flected light these sentiments may throw back on the 
worth of his previous denunciations of Catholicism, it may 
have perhaps, by this time, occurred to his former admirers 
to consider. 

And this retribution has been most justly merited. A 
party which could admire a work of such profane ribaldry 
as the “ Popular Evidences against Catholicism’’ of 1826, 
and which could listen to its author, and call on the world 
to listen to him, in his attacks on a religious creed, have 
no right to be scandalized or taken by surprise, no, nor 
to turn their backs on their chosen champion, into what- 
ever depths of unbelief and irreligion he might fal). And 
far more solemn and profitable thoughts will be awakened 
by this kind of comparison than by the former ; by dwell- 
ing on the stages of the evil progress of unbelief, than on 
the discomfiture of a porte The unhappy man who, in 
1826, had learnt from: the English religious world that to 


scoff at Saints and saintly practices was in no way incon- 
sistent with vital and evangelical Christianity, in 1835 
publicly and for ever renounced belief in the Lord who 
redeemed him; in 1836, in the inspiration of Scripture, 
(coe e. g. vol. il. 'p. 200); in 1837, in “an extra-mundane 


eity,’’ (see vol. i. p. 361); in 1838, in any personal exist- 
ence of man after death, (vol. iii. p. 38.) 

It is not our intention to enter at any considerable 
length upon an examination of the present work. It has no 
longer the interest of novelty; and as far back as last June, 
had already been made a subject of two very carefully and 
ably written articles, in the “‘ Quarterly Review,”’ and in 
the ‘‘ Christian Remembrancer.’’ To the latter we would 
especially refer our readers, as containing a most in- 
teresting analysis of Mr. White’s character and history, 
illustrated in many places by very profound and appo- 
site remarks, and mixed with very little against ak 
any Catholic is bound to protest. It is, indeed, a relief 
unspeakable to have such a duty taken off our hands; 
for the deep unhappiness, the almost ceaseless suffering, of 
Mr. White’s life, makes it a heart-rending task to speak 
of his character and principles with that stern severity 
which is their due. Most blessed is the dispensation, 
which hides from human eyes the real position of any 
individual in God’s sight; which keeps from us any cer- 
tain information, and which makes it our duty to refrain 
from thinking on the awful question, how far God’s general 
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denunciations are fulfilled in any particular case; and 
which saves us, therefore, from the positive knowledge, that 
this unhappy man’s misery here was but the prelude and 
foretaste of an infinitely deeper and more unmixed misery 
hereafter. 

Still, it seems hardly well that so remarkable a work, 
concerning so closely the Catholic body, should come 
before the English public, without some record, at least, in 
the one quarterly periodical which the Catholics of these 
kingdoms possess ;—a work, too, which carries with it so 
much the more importance, as containing a history of what 
is in part the external exhibition, in part the anticipatory 
rehearsal, of a process of thought which is at present 
passing through many minds, some of them highly gifted. 

‘o Catholics it must ever be an object of deep, however 

ainful, interest, to watch in these days the final issue of 
ehuneation principles: and of these principles Mr. White is 
an especial embodiment; both from having begun himself in 
his own person as a Catholic, and also, partly perhaps, 
for that reason, from having followed out his infidel princi- 

les to their conclusions with greater rapidity than has 
sn often witnessed. Nay, we may say that the very 
absence in his later history of the grosser vices, and his 
great affectionateness and refinement of feeling, make him 
still more an appropriate pattern and specimen of the 
heretical principle, as exhibiting it free of admixture with 
the more open and acknowledged forms of sin. 


The writers above referred to have naturally given most 
of their attention to Mr. White’s second declension into 
infidelity from his Anglican religionism: for a parallel 
reason, ou? interest is naturally fixed on his first. But 
in fact, apart from this consideration, the essential princi- 

le of his scepticism must be discovered by observing his 

ehaviour towards the religion of his childhood. N othing 
can be more clear to any one attentively reading these 
volumes, than that his second religious fervour was no real, 
vital, soul-felt warmth, but a merely apparent and super- 
ficial glow, reflected, as on a corpse, from the surrounding 
influences. Truly, it was not to be expected, that a mind 
which had thrown off the whole deep and solemn cycle of 
Catholic devotion, should have found much to edify or 
arrest it in such religious exercises as ‘‘ reading the diates- 
saron’’ every day for half-an-hour, “‘and praying over that 
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part which he read ;”’ (vol. i. p. 319.) or, again, “uniting in 
a hymn while tea and cakes were handed about.”’ (p. 498.) 
We shall make no scruple, then, in giving two or three 
quotations of some length from the earlier part of the first 
volume: which will serve two purposes—the illustration, 
first, of the then state of the Spanish Church; and, 
secondly, of the then character of Mr. White’s mind. On 
the latter head we shall, for the present, suspend our obser- 
vations, and leave our readers to form their own judgment. 
But, in regard to the former, it will be as well to observe, 
that we are going to place before them the picture, drawn 
by an adversary, of what is usually considered by oppo- 
nents to be, as nearly as possible, the most revolting exhi- 
bition of Catholicism which ever existed. The Spanish 
Church, before the French Revolution, is a very by-word 
among Protestants for everything that is hollow, tyrannical, 
and corrupt: a gloomy and narrow-minded bigotry, or else 
concealed atheism, on the part of the priests and educated 
classes ; a mere formal observance of the external duties 
of religion, divorced both from spirituality and from social 
morality, on the part of the people ; such is the view held 
commonly among us, and fostered not least by Mr. 
White’s own reports, as to the real condition of that Church. 
We are not choosing, then, some exceptional and specially 
favourable case, which may throw a specious colouring over 
error; but, on the contrary, an exhibition of religion, in 
which pretty well all Catholics of the present day would 
confess that there is more or less which they cannot 
simply admire: nor are we citing any partial testimony, but 
that of one who never could speak of Catholics with ordi- 
nary sobriety and patience. The only qualification to be 
made, (and which, for the sake of Mr. White’s character, 
ought to be made,) is, that the author has throughout 
taken great pains in avoiding intentional exaggerations ; 
a trait of character which really deserves most especial 
mention, when one considers the feelings of violent 
hostility entertained by him towards the system he is 
describing. 

If there be one thing more than another which those 
who strive to live in God’s fear and love bitterly and 
unceasingly lament, it is the poison they may have sucked 
in during their early years from the perusal of evil works. 
Is there a Protestant Body in existence which takes pains 
—we will not say, commensurate with its importance, but 
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any real methodical pains whatever—to protect youth 
from this fearful danger? And how infinitely small a 
matter, when compared with the neglect of such protec- 
tion, is any narrow-mindedness or bigotry which may 
happen to accompany the affording it! Let the reader 
observe how the Spanish Church performed this part of 
her duty; and the degree of gratitude evinced by this her 
child in return. 


‘My ignorance, in other respects, though not greater than usual in 
those of my age and circumstances, was complete. I had never 
read any book but the Lives of the Saints, contained in the Année 
Chretien, a devotional book, translated into Spanish.* A music- 
master, who attended me at this latter period of divided attention 
between the mercantile office and the Latin Grammar, lent me a 
copy of Don Quixote, which I read by stealth. Ido not recollect 
any enjoyment equal to that I received when concealing the history 
of Don Quixote from all the family, I devoured it in a small room 
which was allotted to me that 1 might study my lessons undis- 
turbed. Even Don Quixote was considered a dangerous book by 
my father. 

“‘ The only object which that truly excellent man had in view was 
to make me religious, in his own sense of the word, and in perfect 
deference to the opinions of the priest who directed his conscience. 

“‘My mother acted in strict conformity with these views: yet, 
being a person of great natural talents, she could not but, now and 
then, wish for something less gloomy and contracted than the 
system imposed upon her by the divines of her Church. 

“Of the excellence of my parents’ hearts, of their benevolence, 
their sincere piety, it is impossible to speak too highly. I have 
drawn their characters to the best of my power in Doblado’s Let- 
ters. Their misfortune and my own, as far as my happiness 
depended on their influence, was their implicit obedience to the 
system of religion in which they lived and died. In accordance 
with what that system established as Christian perfection, they 
endeavoured to bring me up consistently with the models pro- 
posed by the Church of Rome. By keeping me from the society of 
other children, they imagined they could preserve my mind and 
heart from every contamination.” —Page 9, 10. 


In the place of ‘ Don Quixote,”’ or other such works, 
the following will explain the food with which the Church 





‘ * Mr. White was at this time fourteen years old. He learned writing and 
ciphcring, and a certain portion of mercantile arithmetic, at eight years old, when 
he was destined for a merchant; he also learnt Latin of a master. Onchanging 
his views, he went to school to jearn Latin more thoroughly; and mentions by 
name Cicero and Virgil as authors which were placed in his hands. This.of course 
qualifies, and was intended to qualify, the statement in the text. 
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desired to satisfy his heart and his imagination, while she 
disciplined his will. 


“The practical part [of my education ] consisted ina perpetual round 
of devotional practices, of which I still preserve the most painful recol- 
lection. I absolutely dreaded the approach of Sunday. Early in the 
morning of that formidable day, when I was only eight years old, Iwas 
made to go with my father to the Dominican Convent of San Pablo, 
where his confessor resided. Twice in the month was I obliged to 
submit to the practice of confession, which my father went through 
every Sunday. In the Church I had to wait for nearly two hours 
before breakfast. A short time was then allowed for that meal: 
after which we went to the cathedral, where I had either to stand 
or kneel (as there are no seats) a couple of hours more. 

“Many times did I faint through exhaustion ; but nothing could 
save me from a similar infliction on the succeeding Sunday. At 
twelve we returned home; dined at one ; and set out at three for 
another church, where we spent about two hours. 

“ After prayers, if the season allowed it, we took a walk, which 
generally ended in visiting the wards of a crowded and pestilential 
hospital, where my father, for many years, spent two or three hours 
of the evening in rendering to the sick every kind of service, not 
excluding the most menial and disgusting. He was twice at death’s 
door, in consequence of infection, But nothing could damp his 
philanthropy.’—Page 10, 11. 


So far as the details of his religious life were influenced 
by his father, that compulsion ceased when he was fourteen 
years old. 

Take a later period of his life. 


« As soon as I left the Dominican schools for those of the univer- 
sity, I chose a confessor, (every young person piously brought up is 
expected to have a regular director of his conscience,) at the 
Church of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. The character of that 
society is of a peculiar kind ; the members are secular clergymen— 
i.e. are not bound by religious vows ; they live, nevertheless, in a 
building somewhat resembling an English college, with a public 
chapel attached to it. Their constant attendance in the confes- 
sional, the number of masses which are daily celebrated in the 
chapel, and the splendid services which they perform on certain 
festivals, attract a great number of religious people. These fathers 
of the Oratory were supposed to preserve by uninterrupted tradition 
the true method of directing consciences, for which the Jesuits had 
been in high repute. As a natural consequence of this notion, the 
large religious party who had been friendly to that order, had 
transferred their spiritual allegiance to the small society of priests 
who were considered the successors of Loyola’s sons. I had imbibed 
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from my mother a great respect for the Jesuits; and as many of 
the better sort of students at the university frequented the Oratory, 
my first independent choice of a confessor fell upon one of the 
members of that establishment. 

“The Church of the Oratory had, moreover, another very great 
attraction for me. Music was so constantly performed in it, that 
St. Philip Neri might be called the Spiritual Opera House of 
Seville. The good fathers of the Oratory had, however, contrived 
that their music should cost them nothing. They courted the acquaint- 
ance of the best professional musicians, and had their services in 
return for spiritual advice and temporal countenance. As there 
were a considerable number of amateurs in the town, whose gratui- 
tous assistance might add strength to the orchestra, the fathers had a 
gallery in the Church, concealed by lattice-work, where the gentle- 
men performers, on different instruments, might mix with the pro- 
fessional musicians, unseen by the congregation. Far from people 
of rank looking on this kind of performance as derogatory, they 
considered it as an act of devotion. As I was no mean performer 
on the violin, my musical services were highly acceptable to the 
fathers. To me, the frequent opportunity of joining in a large 
orchestra was a source of great enjoyment. I could indeed reckon 
on an hour’s practice every Sunday in the afternoon ; and during 
the three or four great festivals, as the music was nearly incessant 
from early in the morning till sunset, I used to play till my fingers 
were ready to bleed. But I will describe my regular occupations 
on Sundays during this period of my life. 

“Very early in the morning—i. e., about seven in winter, and 
six in summer—lI repaired to the Oratory, of course without break- 
fast, as having to receive the communion. The church was, indeed, 
full at the dawn of day; and though each individual quitted it 
when his private devotions were over, (which would take an hour 
and a half on an average,) the constant succession of new comers 
kept it in a crowded state till about ten. I believe there were ten 
confessional boxes in the church, and nearly as many altars. Every 
one of the confessionals was surrounded with a crowd of expect- 
ant penitents ; the men kneeling in front, the women squatting at 
the sides, where the confessional is furnished with the tin or brass 
plates, pierced with numerous small holes, through which the 
females speak to the priest. It would probably take half an hour 
before my turn to confess arrived, and as kneeling was always a 
very painful posture to me, I considered that the hardest duty of 
the day. After confession, I received the communion without 
delay; for a priest in his surplice and stole was in waiting, in the 
early part of the morning, to give the consecrated wafer to as many 
persons as were ready to receive it. A fresh administration of the 
sacrament took place every five minutes. After this, I attended 
one of the private masses—i. e., was looking on, while the priest 
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went through it—which is all that the Church of Rome requires, on 
pain of mortal sin, on Sundays and festivals.* 

“After mass I went home to breakfast. The rest of the morning 
was passed with some of my fellow students ; and (after the estab- 
lishment of the academy,) in the literary exercises which I have 
described. Dinner was at one o'clock, and did not employ more 
than half an hour. At three, I walked again to the Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri, to join in the music, for the sake of which I endured a 
sermon of an hour or an hour anda half. A walk with some of my 
friends who attended the same church concluded the day. 

“From the age of fourteen, however, I had a daily task of devotion 
to perform, which was exceedingly irksome: I mean, reading, in an 
audible voice, the whole service for the day out of the Breviary, 
Though J read it very rapidly, it was impossible to repeat the whole 
in less than an hour and a quarter. 

“This duty (as I was made to believe) could not be omitted with- 
out incurring the guilt of mortal sin. Nothing could be more 
injudicious than to lay this burden on a boy of my age and temper. 
But my mother wished to see me attached as early as possible 
to the clergy, by the ceremony called First Tonsure, which is pub- 
licly performed by the bishop. A title, called a chapelry, scarcely 
worth four pounds a year, was soon after obtained for me, and I 
received what in the Church of Rome are called the Four Minor 
Orders. These circumstances placed me under the law which 
enjoins the daily reading of the breviary. I might still quit the 
clerical profession ; but as long as I continued a member of the 
clergy, to omit that reading would have been as heinous a sin as 
any in the long list of actions, which (in the language of the 
Romanist divines) exclude from a state of grace.t From my four- 
teenth to my seven-and-twentieth-year—the age at which, for atime, 
I became an mnbeliever in Christianity—I never omitted this most 
burdensome practice, except under serious illness. I had, besides, 
to submit to another devotional task, scarcely less burdensome. 

“Among the Roman Catholic pietists (I use the name of a German 
party, because I fear I should give offence by applying a more 
English denomination,) the most approved remedy for all spiritual 
evils, the most certain method of rising to perfection, is what they 
call Oracion Mental. Were I to render that name by the words 
Mental Prayer, I should not give an accurate notion of its mean- 
ing. To call it mental prayer would give the idea of petitions con- 
ceived by the heart, but unexpressed by words ; but that is only a 
part of the lowest stage of the practice. The name Meditation, by 
which also it is known, embraces more fully the true notion of this 
spiritual panacea. The person who is about to go through this 





* It isnot worth while here setting right this misconception. 


+ It can hardly be worth while to point out, that things indifferent in them- 
selves become duties when ordered by competent authority. 


VOL. XX.—NO, XL. 6 
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exercise, shuts himself up in a room, or retires to some dark corner 
of a church, and having read a kind of skeleton sermon, of which a 
great variety is found in the Spanish books of devotion, kneels 
down, closes his eyes, and tries to spin out the three or four points 
proposed for meditation into sundry mental ponderings, interspersed 
with appropriate internal ejaculations. To be able to move oneself 
to tears, is considered a most satisfactory sign of Christian progress. 
This is not a mere popular fancy. The Church of Rome looks upon 
a constant propensity to shedding tears as a peculiar gift from 
heaven, the existence of which is one of the proofs of sanctity ad- 
mitted in the trial for canonization. It is called technically 
donum lachrymarum. But to proceed with the oracion mental : 
during that process not a word is spoken, except when a whole 
‘congregation engage in it, with a priest at their head, who now and 
then breaks out into devout exclamations, intended to move the 
hearts of the meditants. I myself, soon after I was ordained a 
priest (what, indeed, have I not done to be good, according to the 
various systems of spiritual quackery?)—I myself was several times 
the leader of this mystical farce. But, during a great part of my 
boyhood and youth, my confessor required that every day I should 
employ a whole hour—half of it in pious reading, and the other 
half on my knees in meditation. Jt is impossible to describe the 
annoyance which this practice gave me, With the watch before me, 
and alternately leaning on either knee, in order to relieve myself 
from pain, (observe, that nobody uses a hassock,) I tried to think 
on the proposed subject ; yet all I could do was to reckon how 
many minutes still remained. Nevertheless, being sincerely de- 
sirous of doing my duty, I continued this practice many years. It 
is, indeed, a matter of surprise to me at this moment, how I could, 
for so long a period, submit to such a series of fatiguing practices, 
and yet find time and mental strength for my studies. To feel 
indignant, at this distance of time, may be absurd ; but it is with 
difficulty that I can check myself, when I remember what I have 
suffered in the name of religion. Alas! my sufferings from that 
source are still more bitter in my old age. No wonder that I 
utterly dislike that vague name, and prefer to use that of true 
Christianity. Religion may mean every mischievous absurdity 
which still degrades and afflicts mankind ; true Christianity alone 
is its antidote.” — Page 23—29, 


Again,— 


“The system of these spiritual exercises is a master-piece of 
church machinery. I do not mean that the engineers, in whose 
hands I have seen it work, were acting in the full consciousness of 
deception. On the contrary, most of them partook of the delusion 
which they worked upon others. Yet they could not but be aware 
of the advantages which they derived from the system, and of the 
influence it gained to their party. 
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“On an appointed day, late in the evening, forty or fifty men of 
different ages and professions, most of them from the higher and 
middle ranks, and sometimes a few of humble condition, who were 
either desirous of improving the effect of a former discipline, or 
were induced to try a regular course of that spiritual medicine for 
the first time, met at St. Philip Neri, and presented themselves to 
Father Vega, the head of the establishment, whose permission to 
attend the exercises they had obtained some time before. This 
remarkable person had built an additional wing to the conventual house 
of St. Philip Neri, for the exclusive purpose of the exercises, which were 
repeated at least six times a year. He was unquestionably a man 
of talent ; but his extraordinary influence arose chiefly from a deep 
knowledge of mankind, great self-confidence, and a rough yet 
impassioned eloquence, united, as it appeared, with the most ardent 
feelings of devotion, That he was sincere, I have no doubt ; but 
that he loved power, and sought it with the most consummate and 
successful policy, is equally clear to me. No eastern potentate 
could exceed him in that air of habitual command, which appals 
the most resolute minds when drawn within its sphere. During 
the period of six or seven years, when I frequented the establish- 
ment of St. Philip Neri, I have seen hundreds of persons present- 
ing themselves to Father Vega. But even those who came against 
their will, and determined to remain unmoved, (as was the case 
with many whom the archbishop of Seville sent to prepare for 
orders,) could not but feel awed in his presence. There was, how- 
ever, a surprising variety of tone, of phrase, and of manner in his 
address; which so perfectly suited the character and condition of 
the person to whom he spoke, that one might have guessed who and 
what they were from Father Vega’s part of the dialogue. His 
countenance, besides, was very striking......... 

“As the persons previously admitted, arrived, in the evening, 
when the exercises were to begin, they humbly kissed Father 
Vega’s hand, and after the exchange of a few words, each was sent 
to the room which he was to inhabit. These rooms were generally 
double-bedded. Into them the whole company were distributed, 
generally in couples. But, according to the rules of the house, all 
conversation, except on indispensable subjects (which was allowed 
in whispers,) was forbidden between the inhabitants of the same 
room, technically called companions. Soon after this domestic 
arrangement was over, a large bell announced the first meeting in 
the chapel. That place was kept nearly dark. A lantern, closed 
on all sides but one, threw its light on a statue of Christ expiring 
on the cross, As the object of the sculptor was to strike the 
senses, without any regard to taste, the statue was as large as life, 
with glass eyes, and the body so coloured as to represent flesh, 
sprinkled here and there with blood. After the congregation had 
taken their seats, in profound silence, one of Father Vega’s assist- 
ant priests read the subject of meditation for that evening. This 
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reading generally lasted half an hour. At the end of it, all knelt. 
For about a quarter of an hour nothing was heard but the pendu- 
lum of the clock which was to measure a full hour for meditation. 
Aware, however, that most of his spiritual penitents would lose 
themselves in reverie, if left entirely to their” own thoughts, Father 
Vega assisted them with what, in the language of ascetism, are 
called ejaculations. It seemed as if his thoughts, growing too big. 
and vehement to be contained in his breast, broke out in spite of 
himself. At first the ejaculations were short, and came at long 
intervals ; but they gradually grew more frequent and longer: till, 
near the end of the hour, and just before the congregation were 
allowed to rise from their knees, the monotonous chant of the 
ejaculations was changed into agonising screams, accompanied with 
a loud smiting of the breast, in which the congregation joined as 
they were moved; most of them repeating the words of the 
director, and loudly calling for mercy. 

“But the effects of Father Vega’s art were not seen in full force 
at the first meeting. He knew the human mind too well to attempt 
the application of a sudden impulse which might produce recoiling. 
As the same congregation were to remain under the operation of 
his spells till the tenth day after his entrance, he could operate at 
leisure. During that time the exercitants were not allowed to go 
out of the house, nor to see their nearest relations, except for a 
few minutes, once or twice during the whole time. The time of 
rising was five o'clock in the morning. The employments of the 
day consisted of three hours of meditation, at different times: one 
hour of reading the life of a saint, to which all attended in chapel ; 
and lastly, just before supper and retiring to sleep, an extempore 
sermon by Father Vega, which lasted about an hour and a half. 

‘“‘ Nor was this strict and uninterrupted discipline the only means 
employed to agitate and subdue the mind. There was a graduated 
scale of spiritual terrors, which, when raised to a certain pitch 
made way to a gleam of affecting joy. The third day of the exer- 
cises was known to be the most terrific. The subject appointed for, 
that day was the eternity of punishment. I cannot give an idea of 
the ingenuity employed in striking the imagination by means of 
this awful subject. Whatever can be contrived to torture the 
body, and agonize the soul--all was described in the most vivid 
colours. In the morning, the reading and meditation turned upon 
the consignment of a wicked soul to hell. The howlings of the 
evil spirits, as they celebrate their triumph ; the first plunging of 
the wretched being into the flames; its cries of despair, its blas- 
phemies against heaven ; the applause with which the most horri- 
ble expressions were received by the devil and his angels—all were 
given with shocking minuteness. The ejaculations of the director 
added touches of lurid light to the picture ; and yet he would not 
conclude with imploring mercy. That word could not pass his 
lips. His voice gradually sunk, while sighs and sobs grew louder 
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around him. Perceiving the moment when terror was at the 
highest, he suddenly assumed a composed and almost familiar 
tone, assuring his hearers that under the present impressions of his 
mind, oppressed and sinking as it was under the idea of sin and its 
appropriate punishment, it was impossible for him to speak of hope, 
of mercy, of forgiveness. He must, therefore, dismiss his hearers 
abruptly, and leave them to their own thoughts. 

“He then clapped his hands, (the usual signal for departure,) 
and retired into the vestry. As the congregation crossed the small 
quadrangle before the chapel, on their way to their rooms, you 
might think you saw forty or fifty prisoners who had received sen- 
tence of death a few moments before. Some held their hand before 
their eyes and scarcely could keep themselves from crying aloud. 
Others looked down on the ground in the attitude of utter despair. 
All seemed absorbed in grief. 

“The scene was, however, very different in the evening. The 
reading, preparatory to Meditation, was of hope and mercy. The 
ejaculations opened in a tone of voice which soothed the heart, so 
lately harrowed with terror. A fresh flood of tears was now seen 
to flow from the eyes of the congregation; but they were tears of 
gratitude, of tenderness, of love. A mere reaction of feeling might 
easily account for this change; but this reaction was not left to 
chance. The very aspect of the chapel secured it. It was not 
a gloomy vault as before. There were wax candles upon the altar, 
amongst which a smiling picture of the Virgin Mary seemed to 
greet the distressed penitents as they came in. The Virgin was, 
indeed, the principal, the all-engrossing object of that evening. It 
was through her that forgiveness was to be obtained: she was the 
Mother of Mercy; she was all that language can express of love, 
compassion, and sympathy. The Director’s addresses to her as the 
hour of Meditation was waning, were those of an enthusiastic lover 
wooing his sovereign princess. In the midst of these raptures, the 
sound of music was heard from a gallery at the farthest end of the 
chapel. Several voices accompanied by instruments of various 
kinds, sang the praises of the Virgin, the Refuge of Sinners. 
(Refugium Peccatorum.) At the same time, Father Vega rose 
from his kneeling posture, and taking up the picture, presented it 
for a holy kiss to every one present. I fear I shall be suspected of 
an attempt to exaggerate; but I have neither leisure nor incli- 
nation to write for effect. I state a mere fact, when I assure you 
that the music wag:generally drowned in the convulsive cries of the 
congregation. 

“This was the appointed time to begin the General Confessions. 
That name is likely to lead Protestants into a mistake; for it 
means, not a general acknowledgment of sinfulness, but a detajled 
account of the previous life of the person who is to make the gene- 
ral confession. Every thought, word, and deed, nay, every goubt, 
every uncertainty of conscience that can be called to remembrance, 
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must be stated to the Priest, at whose feet the self-accuser kneels 
during the long narrative.” —Pages 35 to 43. 


On a less prejudiced observer it will not be lost, that 
sufficient care is taken to prevent the earnestness of the 

enitents from evaporating fruitlessly in mere excitement. 

he luxury of emotion would hardly carry a person 
through a detailed confession of the sins of his whole life. 
And if, from the latter part of this extract, some are 
tempted to think that while our Blessed Lord is placed 
before them as their Judge, it.is His Mother who is 
mainly held forth as the dispenser of mercy, let the con- 
clusion of the whole be observed. 


“The scene which the chapel presented on the last day of the 
Exercises, cannot easily be described. The consecrated wafer was 
exposed to view, encircled with gold and diamonds in a frame of 
uncommon splendour and richness. The altar on which it stood, 
was one mass of light, so numerous were the wax candles that 
burnt upon it. The sound of music was interrupted only to give 
way to the almost frantic strains of impassioned tenderness in 
which Father Vega addressed the Deity, in whose immediate bodily 
presence he conceived himself to be. I will not repeat any of the 
remarkable, (it would be more correct to say objectionable,) expres- 
sions used by the spiritual leader, most of them borrowed from the 
mystic writers and some of the Fathers; but whatever be their 
source, I consider them not only as irreverent, but as bordering on 
indelicacy. To conclude this already too long episode of my nar- 
rative—before the dawn of the following day a High Mass was 
celebrated by the Director, at which all the congregation received 
the Communion. They then embraced (such is the Spanish cus- 
tom) Padre Vega, and set out for their different homes.”— 
Pages 47, 48. 


There is another scene which we wish we had room to 
quote; describing the self-flagellation of penitents in the 
“ cave of Father Santa Maria.’’ Mr. White considers the 
practise in question to be ‘‘ shocking and disgusting.’’— 
Page 92. 

n the whole we have quoted enough from Mr. 
White’s Memoirs, to show with what consistent and un- 
wearied care, and with how wondrously powerful ma- 
chinery, the Spanish Church laboured at her great duty of 
training souls for heaven, guarding them from all spot of 
contamination, giving scope for their penitential and devo- 
tional feelings, bringing heavenly truths in appropriate 
awfulness and power before their minds—a machinery, 
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in comparison with which any that exists in the Anglican 
system is ludicrously impotent. Nor was his Church less 
faithful, as Mr. White will be the first to assure us, to her 
other especial duty, that of guarding the faith. The only 
comment necessary on this subject, refers to an anecdote 
quoted by the author, (vol. i. pp. 129, 130,) with an appa- 
rent view of insinuating that it was common among the 
great body of Spanish’ Catholics to pay higher reverence 
to our Lady than to her Son.* Of course there will be at 
all times local corruptions here and there; and in the 
present instance, the Bishop exerted all his authority to put 
down the superstitious devotion to St. Mary. But that 
his anecdote is very far from a fair specimen of the general 
feeling, curiously enough we have his own authority for 
affirming. His anecdote goes to show that an image of 
St. Mary was a prior object of devotion to the Host Itself. 
Now it so happens, that many years afterwards, when ex- 
plaining to a friend the cause why Catholic churches are 
so much more reverenced than Protestant, he makes not 
the most distant allusion to the images of the Blessed 
Virgin which are there to be found. ‘The one reason for 
this reverence which he mentions is, ‘‘ the supposed bodily 
presence of Christ in the consecrated wafers which are 
constantly kept in most Catholic churches. Any one may 
easily conceive,’ he adds, ‘‘the power of this attraction 
for a weak and credulous mind. Add to this, the sanctity 
and inviolability which it gives to churches in the eyes 
even of the otherwise most profligate believers. Hence it 
is that a very slight superintendence preserves the utmost 
quiet in the Roman Catholic temples.’’ (Vol ii. pp. 310, 
311.) It will be difficult to make the world believe but 
that reverence for our Lord must be very singularly deep 
and genuine, where the belicf in His immediate presence 
has so powerful and so general an éffect. 


Lut there are two accusations against the Spanish 
clergy, which, through Mr. White’s instrumentality, have 
been so widely spread amongst us, that it will be neces- 
sary to consider them with some little particularity. These 
accusations are the prevalence among them of infidelity 





* Mr. White’s own comment on the anecdote is: “ It is ordained by the Church 
that when the Host is exposed to view, it must havea decided precedence in 
every point of worship. Yet the Virgin Mary will always be the great favourite 


of the people.” 
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and of immorality. Let us take them in the order we 
have used. 

As to the first, the author had made his general charges 
in his former works: for the particulars which substan- 
tiate these charges we must look to the present. But 
the mere inspection of his original statements will throw 
great discredit upon them. Thus: 


“Upon the strength of my knowledge of facts, I declare again 
and again, that very few among my own class, (I comprehend clergy 
and laity,) think otherwise than I did before my removal to Eng- 
land,” i. e., atheistically. 

“I do attest, from the most certain knowledge, that the history 
of my own mind is, with little variation, that of a great portion of 
the Spanish clergy. The fact is certain.” — Hvidence against 
Catholicism, p. 8. 


On the other hand— 


“I know but very few Spanish priests, whose talents or qcquire- 
ments were above contempt, who had not secretly renounced their 
religion.”—p. 60. 

Again— 

«Among my numerous acquaintance in the Spanish clergy, I 
have never met with any one possessed of bold talents, who had not, 


sooner or later, changed from the most sincere piety to a state of 
unbelief.”**—-Doblado’s Letters, p. 126. 


The mere juxta-position of these passages will show 
~ how very much at random he thought on the subject. 
‘Very few among my own class,’ becomes “ very few 
men of talents,’’ ‘none possessed of bold talents.”’ hy, 
the far greater proportion of the clergy he represents to be 
narrow-minded and bigoted; and in any country those “‘pos- 
sessed of bold talents,’’ are a small minority. How con- 
tradictory then are the two classes of statements which we 
have opposed to each other! But further, persons en- 
dowed with the very highest intellectual gifts ever vouch- 
safed to man, would not be considered by a thinker like 
Mr. White as possessed of ‘‘ talents and acquirements,’’ 





* The quotation from Doblado’s letters is made on the authority of the Quar- 
terly Review. The passages from the “ Evidences against Catholicism,” were 
suggested by the same article; but the present writer is acquainted with that 
work, and has verified them. He should add, that he is acquainted with almost 
ali Mr. White’s English works; though “ Doblado’s Letters” have not happened 
to fall in his way. 
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unless they took the turn of literature and criticism, and 
were, moreover, sufficiently free from all devotional bias. 
A priest given to constant prayer and meditation would 
be, in Mr. White’s vocabulary, ipso facto a feeble-minded 
bigot; it is not so wonderful, then, if those whom he would 
regard as intellectually powerful, were sceptical in their 
opinions. St. Thomas Aquinas himself cannot escape his 
biting contempt, (vol. ili. p. 204,*) and St. Boniface, 
Apostle of the Germans, for no particular offence except 
humble submission to Rome, scrupulousness about kinds 
of meats, and zeal against marriage with a wife’s sister- 
in-law,{ receives the name of a ‘ blockhead,” and a ‘‘holy 
fool.’’ (Vol. iii. pp. 92, 93.) 

But in truth, the general impression entertained by any 
one of strong opinions, as to the prevailing character of the 
body to which he belongs, is worth extremely little or 
rather nothing. Take either of the English Universities, 
and ask successively the members of opposite parties in it 
for their view on the general state of feeling prevalent in 
the academical body,—you will receive answers, confi- 
dently given, yet so contradictory to each other that you 
can hardly fancy it is the same place which impresses on 
different minds such opposite ideas of itself. This is a 
very common remark. Lowever honest the reporter may 
be, when you come from his certain knowledge to his 
general impressions, you leave a sure ground for a most 
precarious one: the ideas of his own set, the facts of which 
his own way of life or manner of thinking have made him 
cognisant, are represented as generally prevalent; and 
far more is this so, if he is possessed by some theory, 
which leads him to expect a priori that such and such will 
be the case. But if this be true in ordinary cases, how 
very far more so in such an observer as the present author! 
A deep sense of the bitter misery inflicted on his early 
years by the institutions of Catholicism, had caused a sort 
of monomania on the whole class of kindred subjects, 





* The part of St. Thomas, to which Mr. White refers in this passage, is, 2, 2, 
Quest. ii, Art. 6. It may be worth some person’s while to refer to it, and see how 
carelessly Mr. White looked at the text. 


+ Gieseler himself, from whom Mr. White quotes, says: “Worthy of all honour, 
on the other hand, are tle true Christian piety of Boniface, and his unyielding 
morality, which could overcome even his reverence for Rome.” (English trang, 
vol. ii. p. 12,13.) But of this we hear not a word. Again, it is not marriage with a 
wife’s sister-in-law, but with a deceased brother’s widow, which aroused St. Boni- 
face’s indignation. 
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which called forth remonstrance from more than one of 
his friends, and which displays itself in the most frenzied 
violence of language. The testimony of such a writer to 
any matter connected with Catholicism, which was not 
literally subject of his own personal experience, weighs 
not so much as a feather’s weight. 

Accordingly, on referring to the present work, readers 
will in general, we think, be a good deal surprised at the 
scanty amount of definite facts on which he bases such very 
sweeping conclusions. Not only indeed are the facts very 
few, but his own statements are quite at variance with his 
conclusions. For example, (vol. i. p. 121,) ‘‘I knew’ a 
certain atheistical young merchant “‘ before but slightly. 
As soon, however, as my unbelief became settled, we dis- 
covered each others’ principles by a kind of instinct which 
cannot be well conceived by persons who have not lived in 
countries oppressed by religious tyranny.’’ Is this the lan- 
guage of a person who lives where many are like-minded 
with himself? or is it not rather an indication of the extreme 
smallness of the minority in which he was placed? And 
since Mr. White left Spain, facts have been allowed to dis- 
close themselves; every anti-infidel restraint has been 
taken off, nay, every external inducement held out to apos- 
tacy. Has the Spanish Church, in her adversity, given 

roof of that hollowness and debasement which Mr. White 
imputes? Let the article be carefully perused which 
appeared in this Review in the June of last year, and the 
great multitude of facts, there mentioned on the best au- 
thority, be duly weighed. It is plain that Mr. White 
must have been perfectly besotted by the violence of his 
anti-christian fanaticism. On this particular subject of 
infidelity, we find Don Jaime Balmes, editor of the weekly 
newspaper called the ‘‘ Pensamiento de la Nacion,”’ say- 
ing in the face of day, when he must have been imme- 
diately open to contradiction had he spoken erroneously, 
‘* Infidelity has no scientific existence in Spain.’’ At the 
same time, though in fairness we are bound to say so 
much, God forbid that we should seek to conceal how 
deeply deplorable some of the facts are, which are men- 
tioned in these volumes; or so to gloss them over, as to 
prevent the consideration of them from bearing its appro- 
priate fruit. 

We cannot, however, form any judgment on the ques- 
tion how far these facts are referable to any peculiarities 
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in the cotemporary Spanish Church, till we have in the 
first instance weighed the degree in which any definite 
dogmatic system, by inevitable necessity, fosters a con- 
scious and vehement infidelity. Members of the Anglican 
Church cannot, without an effort, be fair judges of this; 
for the simple reason that they may remain blameless 
members, nay, may consider themselves especially attached 
members, of that Church, without really accepting any of 
those mysteries which are so staggering to the pride of 
human reason. Mr. White’s opinions, while united with 
the Anglican Church, afford here an instance exactly in 

oint; and it is only a specimen of innumerable others. 
Tecnu may consciously deny such doctrines as Original 
Sin,* Baptismal Regeneration, perhaps eternal punish- 
ment; they may believe only in the most vague and imper- 
fect manner the Atonement, or the Trinity; and yet, for all 
the clear witness that the Anglican Church formularies 
bear to these doctrines, there is nothing whatever to dis- 
turb their satisfaction in their existing position. And this 
being the case, they are able to give vent to that innate 
bias of our nature which leads all to give homage to the 
invisible world, by a regular attendance at divine worship, 
and ay exhibition of general respect for the ordinances 
of religion; while these observances react in their turn, 
and serve for a protection and support of this vague reli- 
gious sentiment. In truth, there is no temptation to ex- 
plicit and conscious infidelity in the Anglican Church, 
except in the case of those, necessarily few in number, 
deeper and more philosophical minds, who press principles 
to their consequences and feel acutely the hollowness and 
unreality of the Anglican position. 

On the other hand, how true is the orthodox doctrine in 
regard to the natural repugnance of man against religious 
mystery, as such, when it claims a humble and obedient 
reception, is very manifest from the demeanour of such 
professed believers as we have been describing, when more 
definite dogmas are proposed for their acceptance. <Ac- 
cording to their own principles, they should only enquire 
carefully into the evidence for these dogmas; whereas 
experience shows the very reverse: it shows, that the 
more plausibly these doctrines seem recommended, the 





* We mean the definite doctrine that we are, one by one, under God’s displea- 
sure at our birth; not the mere doctrine of the corruption of human nature. 
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more quickly they seem growing into a practical and 
influential reception, so much the more violently are 
adverse prejudices excited, so much the more_unmis- 
takeably does a fanatical violence of protest take the place 
of philosophical indifference. It is most plain that in pro- 
portion as the one religion, proposed for the acceptance of 
such persons, should be a definite and dogmatic religion, a 
fearful temptation would be brought across their path: 
a temptation which some indeed might overcome to their 
inestimable and eternal benefit; but which to the rest, 
would be the cause of bringing the latent elements of pride 
and unbelief into clear day, and fostering them into a ma- 
ture growth, that must overgrow and smother much of 
general religious feeling, and perhaps many attractive and 
amiable dispositions. They must become much better or 
much worse. And so far is this from being any presump- 
tion against the apostolicity of a definite and dogmatic 
religion, that it is a strong presumption in its favour; 
seeing it is St. Paul who says, “ We are the good odour 
of Christ unto God, in them that are saved, and in them 
that perish; to the one indeed the odour of death unto 
death, but to the others the odour of life unto life.”’ 
However, it is plain enough that the Spanish Church of 
that period preserved unsuspiciously some maxims and 
rules of conduct, which she had inherited from ages of 
reater simplicity and faith, and which, by the time of Mr. 
hite’s education, might often be considered inexpe- 
dient. One instance is supplied at once, in the account 
which the author gives, in one of the extracts above quoted, 
of the compulsion under which he went through his hour- 
a-day mental prayer. We believe it will be found 
that at present, quite universally, Catholic directors would 
very much dissuade any self-imposed discipline of the sort, 
unless in cases where they had ascertained that the charac- 
ter was sufficiently deep and religious to bear it; and 
that, for fear of the very evil which befel Mr. White—for 
fear of producing a certain revolt of the mind against 
religious discipline altogether. And if it be replied that 
the unhappy man was at this time preparing for the priest- 
hood, this only throws back the blame another step. 
Surely, surely, those “‘ grave divines’’ were sadly deceived, 
who gave it as their opinion that he had a “ true call.” 
(vol. 1. p. 8.) And in this comment we have the less mis- 
giving, because in the article on ‘‘ Spain,’’ which we have 
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already mentioned, it was given as the testimony of “ per- 
sons most favourably inclined to the religious orders,”’ that 
at a later period, “ they were injured by the too easy admis- 
sion of new novices.’’ If we may venture to throw out a 
theory, it is possible that, as civilization with its attendant 
influences makes progress, a kind of character may pos- 
sibly be elicited, very difficult of comprehension to those 
trained on the ancient maxims. The literary man of 
modern times, (which was evidently Mr. White’s charac- 
ter from the first,) superior on the whole to the grosser 
vices, and possessed of much amiablity and refinement, yet 
with a heart cold and insensible as a very stone towards 
God and the things of God, must have been a strange spec- 
tacle to men, who became narrow-minded in their judgment 
of character, from the very unquestioning simplicity of their 
own faith, and from the fervour of their own piety. Such 
persons, we may suppose, from the experience of their own 
temptations, and from the knowledge of those around 
them, might readily understand rampant and rebellious 
wickedness ; or, again, the state of mind which has light 
above its strength—which is ever aspiring to sanctity, and 
ever falling back into sin: with the struggles of a weak 
yet piously-disposed mind they might fully sympathise, 
and save it from adventuring into a position beyond its 
present power; the audacious daring of presumptuous sin, 
seeking to enter within the sacred precincts, they might 
boldly confront and authoritatively rebuke: but how were 
they to understand, in any of its stages, till experience 
should have actually forced it upon their notice, the cha- 
racter with which every Church of the present day alas! 
has full acquaintance—of him who professes to follow the 
loftiest part of his nature, and claims a high place of 
respectability amongst his fellow-men, and yet sees not so 
much as the obligation lying upon him to give God the 
first place in his heart and affections. And it must not be 
supposed, moreover, because we have ventured so far to 
inculpate the system, that we have forgotten the fearful 
guilt incurred by Mr. White himself, in remaining a can- 
didate for the priesthood, after he had fully recognized his 
own hatred of devotional practices. But on this subject 
more hereafter. 

And again—though we have no intention of entering 
upon the general question of persecution, we must be 
allowed to express our belief of its great inexpediency at 
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the time, and in the degree, wherein these memoirs repre- 
sent it. Though here, too, it is more important to begin 
by dwelling on what may be said on the other side; seeing 
that few in the present day will differ from our genera 
conclusion. 

In the first place, then, be it observed, as is noticed in 
the Christian Remembrancer, “‘ that the Inquisition was 
instituted in an age when all the world persecuted ; and that 
it only did what all other institutions do, it went on till it 
was stopped.’’ In the next place, free discussion and 
impartial examination of evidence are very necessary in 
order to the formation of opinion; and the duty, there- 
fore, of allowing the freest scope to such examination, holds 
(or, in consistency, ought to hold) a very prominent place 
in all Protestant communities; but it is rather hard that 
the Catholic Church should be judged on Protestant 
principles. We believe that those who submit their minds 
to the doctrines, and their hearts to the precepts, of the 
Church, derive therefrom the surest conviction of that 
Church’s divine commission ; and that, moreover, a spe- 
cial grace is given to the baptized, whereby such convic- 
tion is more deeply and steadfastly rooted. The perusal 
of Protestant and infidel works, thank God, is no necessary 
preliminary to Christian faith. Nor could the exclusion 
of infidel writings have any such effect as that attributed 
by the Christian Remembrancer, of “ throwing intellectual 
minds into a hopeless self-consuming morbidness,’’ except 
intellectual minds of an inferior order. People seem to 
forget the rare and splendid intellectual power which has 
been devoted to the service of the Church; and to which 
even our adversaries in the present day are beginning to 
do some justice. If we may trust to the united voice of 
those who have given themselves to such studies, a depth, 
consistency, reality, and deep inward harmony is to be 
found in the Catholic treatment of dogmatic subjects, 
which tends in a most especial manner both to satisty the 
intellect and confirm the faith of those who are able to 
make the experiment. To gono farther than those writers 
whose very names proclaim them Spanish, where are higher 
gifts of the intellect to be witnessed than in the writings 
of Suarez, De Lugo, and Vasquez? Though, indeed, we 
suppose it is true that even the ablest minds, if indisposed 
to devotional practice, are far from being able to appre- 
ciate fully the merely intellectual power of such authors. 
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And much more would such a person as Mr. White, whose 
philosophy itself was so much of the dilettante kind, be 
insensible to their merit. Nay, he seems to have been 
insensible not to their merit only, but to their existence. 
That such a person as St. Thomas himself ever lived, 
much less that St. Thomas’s treatises had fallen in his 
way, and been the subject of his study, we should have 
never imagined from the whole account he gives of his 
life in Spain. The circumstance drops from him accident- 
ally ty passage we have already quoted, at a later 
period.” 

Farther, the Christian Remembrancer is mistaken 
in supposing that the Inquisition “ prohibited the whole 
body of continental literature.’”’ There is nothing in 
Mr. White’s work which so much as hints at anything 
of the kind.t The prohibition of Don Quixote in his child- 
hood{ was a matter of domestic*not political regulation. 
And though, some pages back, we fully gave the Church 
the credit of the prohibition, it was through the direct 
exercise of her spiritual power and influence: his father 
acted (p. 9.) “in perfect deference to the opinion of the 
priest who directed his conscience.’’ But afterwards he 
speaks of the works by Batteux and Rollin on the “Belles 
Lettres’? and of Barthelemy’s “‘ Voyage d’ Anacharsis,”’ 
without the least suggestion of any difficulty in procuring 
them; nay, a professorship of Belles Lettres was estab- 
er in the University during his residence there. 
p. 23. 

Lastly, we consider that the Christian Remembrancer 
speaks not only without foundation, but very hastily, and 
(in effect) very slanderously, when it represents the “ruling 
powers of the Church in Spain” as “simply bent on 
maintaining an establishment ascendancy.’”’ The obvious 


— 





* “ T wish I was on the banks of the Ohio: it is worse to live in this country 
than in the forests of North America, even among the savages. Had I been born 
there, J should have had no means of cultivating my mind.......... But here, look here, 
(at the book-shelves)—can there be a more exquisite, or a more refined torture 
than that of being surrounded by these books in your closet, and hearing what is 
going about in our house”—viz. his sister going to be a nun. (vol. iii. P 344.) A 

eliever of cultivated mind he seems as though he had never heard of. 


+ From vol. i. p. 116, indeed, it is plain that only particular heretical or infidel 
works were prohibited. 


t We are not, of course, including Don Quixote among “ continental litera- 
ture;” only if a work like D 


on Quixote had been forbidden by law, much more 
would a multitude of other books have been forbidden. 
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meaning of such language is, that the object which animated 
those rulers was not so much the welfare of the people, asa 
selfish and conservative fear of innovation, and a desire of 
keeping themselves in the position of ascendancy. Is it 
then so very strange that they should have dreaded, beyond 
words, the corruption of that simple faith which so widely 
prevailed among the people, by an open exhibition of infi- 
delity within, and an allowed influx of Anti-christian lite- 
rature from without? Are we to suppose that great 
authorities in the Anglican Church consider such an 
evil a light one? Or, in real truth, can there be a misery 
in the whole circle of spiritual afflictions, which would 
more keenly and bitterly afflict those who “‘watch as being 
to render an account of souls,’ than if so much as one 
humble and devout believer were impeded in his heaven- 
ward course, by the paralysing suggestion of a doubt on 
the truth of those principles and doctrines which are at 
once his only guide and his only support? An opportunity 
will occur, before we close this article, of explaining and 
defending what all earnest Christians feel on this subject : 
here we need only observe, how easily an anti-christian 
difficulty may be understood, by those who have literally 
no power of understanding its solution; and what advan- 
tage Satan is quite sure to make of one such doubt, in 
diverting the soul from fully corresponding to God’s grace, 
by bringing it before the mind with especial importunity, 
and clothed in its most plausible and deceptive dress, at 
the very time when that grace is most abundantly poured 
forth. Oh, who can say that a trembling sensitiveness to 
so fearful a danger as this, is a token of a cowardly or 
worldly spirit? or who can read Mr. White’s own pages, 
if endued with ordinary candour, and not acknowledge 
that if ever there were an institution which made the real 
and highest welfare of those committed to its charge its 
active and unceasing study, the Spanish Church, against 
which Mr. White rebelled, was that institution. 

And yet, as we have already said, we could have wished 
that that Church had confined herself to the use of her 
spiritual powers, as her resource against these dangers :— 
that she had guarded against the evil example of open 
infidels, by holding them up to the abhorrence of the faith- 
ful; and against the influence of evil writings, by prohibi- 
ting their perusal, under pain of mortal sin, except to 
those whom she judged able rightly to use them. And we 
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could have wished this, if for no other reason, at all events 
for this; viz.—that the course of thought in Spain had 
plainly come to the point, where an exhibition of the criti- 
cal and historical evidences of Christianity was necessary ; 
and because such an exhibition is evidently imanalie 
except where there is the free power of reading and of 
publishing. We are not, of course, implying that the mass 
of the people are capable of such a study: such a supposi- 
tion is what we should have conceived it sat for 
rational beings to entertain, were it not for the high Pro- 
testant authority on which it rests ;* and it may even now 
be fairly left to sink by its own absurdity without wast- 
ing words upon it. But in modern times it certainly is 
difficult for thinkers to devote themselves to any branch of 
real philosophy, without more or less impinging on questions 
of literature, of criticism, of history; while many men, and 
not necessarily irreligious men, have an especial turn and, 
as it were, vocation for them. Now, these studies have 
their very life in the free and searching examination into 
documents and records of every kind, and into the value 
of conflicting arguments founded upon them. And fur- 
ther, Christianity, so far as it is based upon historical 
facts, is fully amenable to such investigations. The 
attempt then to suppress data of the kind above specified, 
is ipso facto the attempt to remove Christianity from the 
province of these inquiries; and what effect can this have 
upon those who intelligently pursue them, however devout 
and orthodox they may be, except to bring their intel- 
lectual nature into most painful opposition to their moral, 
and, (although we might fully trust that God’s grace 
would save such men from making shipwreck concerning 
the faith,) to plunge them into life-long distress and per- 
plexity? But far more fatal is the effect of such a policy, 
on enquirers who are not guarded by these right and reli- 
gious principles. To those whose taste lies in this direction, 
nothing ordinarily, except regular and fervent devotional 
habits, will give that keen accessibility to supernatural 
impressions, that lively belief in God’s presence and inter- 
ference, that acute sense of the heinousness of sin, which 
would seem to be the appointed safeguard of faith, and 
which exists in many minds, and faith with it, apart from 
consistent habits of virtue. Many men, we say, may 





* E. g. Dr. Whately. 
VOL. XX.—NO. XL. 
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preserve faith without consistent habits of good; but men 
of critical and enquiring temper can hardly be in the num- 
ber. On the other hand, we all know the singular edge 
and point, far, very far, greater than their own weight is 
sufficient to cause, with which objections strike upon the 
mind, that tend to throw discredit on what we have hither- 
to supposed to be universally and undoubtingly received. 
What support against this blow have such enquirers as 
have no solid religious convictions to fall back upon? 
Thanks to the state of the law, they had previously no 
idea that infidels existed in a Christian country,* and 
therefore the blow comes upon them with all this adventi- 
tious and exaggerated force; they know not, nor have 
means of knowing, how widely the same difficulty is felt ; 
they have no access to any recognized solution of it, 
seeing that the orthodox are ignorant of its existence ; 
they have no means of fully examining the matter for 
themselves, for they suspect the existence of an indefinite 
number of documents and arguments illustrating the sub- 
ject, which lie in the store-rooms of the Inquisition, the 
food of worms. Whereas had every thing been open and 
above-board, the native force and cogency of the historical 
evidences of Christianity is such, that some might even 
have been convinced ; and many might have been so far 
startled and arrested in their course, as to prevent them 
from fully committing themselves to the stream of infidel 
thought, and to keep awake within them a chord which, in 
the hour of affliction or some other softening hour, might 
have moved responsively to the workings of the Holy 
Spirit, and their souls have been saved. In sober earnest, 
when we consider all that has been suggested — the 
prevalence throughout Europe at that time of the critical 
spirit in its shallowest form; the powerful agency of any 
dogmatic system in bringing forth conscious unbelief, 
where the materials are wanting for devout faith; and the 
peculiarly irritating effect of persecution on minds of that 
particular cast;—so far from feeling any surprise that 
a certain amount of infidelity existed among Mr. White’s 
contemporaries, we think that the very limited extent 
within which that infidelity must have been confined, 
affords a very singular and eminent testimony to the 





* It was not till Mr. White himself became sceptical, that he was at all aware 
1 


of the existence of other sceptics in Spain. See vol. i. p. 115. 
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extraordinary zeal and faithfulness with which the Spanish 
Church fulfilled her main functions. And we feel bound 
moreover to add, that the picture of Mr. White himself, 
presented in these volumes, is not such as to encourage 
the idea that under any circumstances he could have been 
materially other than he was. 

Nor is there any thing to take us by surprise, in the 
supposition that the then rulers of the Spanish Church 
may have committed an error of policy; nor is the 
phenomenon a new one, which exists perhaps at present 
on various matters of thought and in various parts of the 
Church, that the true method of meeting newly adopted 
tactics of aggression has not been discerned at one glance 
by the spiritual authorities. We are told by the learned, 
that on the occasion of a former influx of infidelity into 
the Church, in the thirteenth century, the Church herself 
seemed pausing before she adopted a final course. ‘‘ Her 
policy in the twelfth century had varied; and though no 
definite judgment was pronounced as to what was the 
legitimate use of philosophy in religious studies, yet the 
tendency of the Church was undoubtedly to discourage it. 
It seemed as if the world was too strong for the Church.*”’ 
And yet the ultimate result was no renunciation of philo- 
sophy, but her acceptance of the philosophy of St. Thomas; 
a system which has made itself felt in every detail and in 
every corner of theology, down to the very catechisms for 
poor children. And in like manner, we doubt not at all, 
though the mode of the accomplishment must of course 
lie hid before the event, that the present uneasy and un- 
healthy workings of the philosophical mind of Europe, are 
only preparing for the Church some fresh intellectual 
triumph, and some fresh and glorious invasion of the 


provinces of the world. 


We have been led, by the importance and complexity of 
the subject, to some length on this first head of Mr 
White’s charges against his native church: the second 
head, above specified, may perhaps be more briefly des- 
natched. And here, too, as before, let us first examine 
ow far his facts bear out his accusations. The latter, 
certainly, are sufficiently general. In speaking of one 
priest, whose immorality he discovered, he says, ‘ I learnt 





* “ Lives of the English Saints,” vol. xiv. p. 26, 7. 
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that Father was not an exception in Tegagd to the 
fatal consequences of forced celibacy,’’ implying by his 
very words that immorality was the general rule; and in 
several other passages he makes the same insinuation. 
Now, for the reasons we gave above, the general 7m- 
pression of such a person as to the prevalent character of the 
clergy, we regard as absolutely worthless, even were there 
no contradictory evidence: while, as we also stated above, 
there is contradictory evidence of the most cogent charac- 
ter; sufficient to impress on the most careless minds the 
utter untrustworthiness of such general statements as 
those made by the author. And when we come to the 
particular facts cited in these volumes, which tend to cor- 
roborate his general view, we find them scanty in the 
extreme; nay, we find many bearing quite in the opposite 
direction. Among the latter we may class the very high 
character he attributes to Father Vega; the great reve- 
rence felt for the priesthood by persons whom Mr. White 
himself regards as most exemplary; the acknowledgment 
that, on the discovery of a certain priest’s immorality, he 
became offensive to his parishioners, insomuch that with- 
out friends, without means of decent subsistence, he con- 
tinued in wretchedness for about a year, at the end of 
which he died of fever. (vol. i. p. 106.) Who, unless 
possessed with the author’s abject credulity in regard to 
Catholic corruptions, will believe it possible that persons 
holding so conspicuous a position as the priests hold in a 
Catholic country, can as a body be generally profligate, 
and yet keep that circumstance so successfully concealed 
from the great body of the people, as these facts indicate? 
We have another instance of the great carelessness he 
displays in general assertions of this kind, in some obser- 
vations he makes on nuns. In the present work, having 
made mention of a few nuns whose consciences he 
directed when a priest, some of whom were women of 
superior good sense, d&c., he adds: “ My love of truth, 
however, demands a brief yet explicit declaration of my 
acquaintance with minds of quite an opposite stamp, 
among the inhabitants of the nunneries. I have, in the 
course of my life, come in contact with characters of all 
descriptions......but souls more polluted than those of 
some of the’? nuns, “ never fell within my observation.” 
And so he leaves the matter. Who would not suppose 
from this that he meant to describe it as a general rule? 
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Who could have thought it possible that the same author 
had said in a former work—‘‘ The greater part of the 
nuns whom I have known, were beings of a much higher 
description,—females whose purity owed nothing to the 
strong gates and high walls of the cloister.’’* 

So, again, the Quarterly Reviewer tells us that,‘‘ while 
his evidence in Doblado’s Letters bears hard on the morals 
of the friars in Spain,” (the value of which general 
evidence the reader may now tolerably understand,) “‘ he 
declares unequivocally in favour of the Jesuits, both as to 
their purity of character and the practical effects of their 
influence.’’- A most remarkable admission, indeed, from 
so prejudiced an observer; but how is it to be reconciled 
with his wild declamation upon the inevitable results of 
vows of celibacy ? 

There is literally one only passage throughout Mr. 
White’s work, that we have been able to discover, where 
any evidence comes forth which even professes to show the 
prevalence of clerical immorality: and that passage is so 
characteristic of the author’s idiosyncrasy, that we shall 
proceed to quote it. 


“T will give one proof of the state of feeling prevalent among 
the purest and most irreproachable persons in my unfortunate 
country: that proof is contained in the fact that jokes upon the 
celibacy of the clergy are considered unobjectionable, provided 
they do not go beyond general insinuations against the supposition 
that the ecclesiastical law is or can be strictly observed, provided 
these insinuations are expressed without alarming delicacy. My 
mother (must I repeat that I never knew a higher model of female 
conduct ?)—my own mother used to repeat the well-known saying 
of an old bishop to those that came to him for orders. Those who 
had received what are called ‘ Minor Orders,’ which do not bind to 
celibacy, the good-humoured prelate dismissed with this advice : 
‘Beware of them. (You must recollect that the Spanish pronoun 
admits a feminine termination. The bishop’s words, in Spanish, 
were: ‘Gudrdate de ellas.’) When candidates had been ordained 
subdeacons, he altered the words of the advice into, ‘Que ellas se 
guarden de ti.’ ‘ Let them beware of you.’ ”—( Vol. i. p. 54.) 


Really there seems no limit to the credulity, on these 
subjects, of persons who are governed by a strong & priori 
idea. The author knows very well that clerical immo- 
rality is considered by sincere Catholics as a mortal sin 





* Evidences against Catholicism, p. 135. 
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among the very gravest in kind, including sacrilege. 
And yet he gravely tells the world, nay gravely tells him- 
self, that the sincerest Catholics consider the commission 
of such sins as necessary on the part of the whole of the 
clergy, and treat such necessity as a matter of joking. To 
say that all Spanish Catholics looked upon their religion 
as a farce, would be at least intelligible and consistent: 
but no; of those whom he saw most closely of all, in the 
most intimate familiarity of intercourse, his father, his 
mother, both his sisters, he bears testimony that they 
heartily believed and devoutly practised the doctrines and 
precepts of their Church. They believed then, according 
to his account, that the great body of the clergy were kept 
by the Church in a state where their eternal condem- 
nation was inevitable; and they treated this fact as a good 
joke. One would think he must have lost his senses 
efore he could so have written. 

Is it worth while to say a word to clear up the strange 
misunderstanding of the good Bishop’s meaning, con- 
tained in the cited passage? Before celibacy was com- 
pulsory, the candidates for ordination were to take care 
not te imbibe unawares some human attachment, which 
might lead to marriage, and so divert them from their 
vocation. Afterwards, when they could not marry, it was 
to be hoped that females would in like manner beware of 
imbibing unawares attachment to them: the result of 
which must be, since marriage was impossible, the pain of 
unrequited passion. This is the only interpretation which 
gives any ow to the whole sentence: while to interpret 
it as Mr. White appears to have done, and as the Quar- 
terly Reviewer understands him, that “‘the law of celibacy 

roduced the utmost vigilance in guarding youth against 
awful attachments and a comparative indifference to 
profligacy,”’ is to bring an odious and monstrous charge, 
at the expense of all ordinary rules of interpretation. 

We are convinced that Mr. White had no dishonest 
intention in the matter: it is only one instance of the utter 
distortion of facts into which his wild and blind fanaticism 
hurried him; and it only illustrates the impossibility of 

lacing for a moment the slightest confidence in any of 
is representations, except where he barely and literally 
records facts which he has himself witnessed. 

We shall take leave to make a further remark on this 
head, at the risk of its being thought invidious. We 
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hardly think so extreme a misconception could have taken 
place, had the writer’s own mind been highly sensitive on 
such matters. For whatever reason, it appears to us that 
the present volumes do him more than justice on this 
head. One or two observations indeed on_ theological 
subjects, therein to be found, would to Catholics bear the 

lain mark of a corrupt disposition in the way alluded to ; 
Sat the following passage, on which we happened to light by 
mere accident,* will show plainly to all how very far he was 
from regarding sins of that nature simply as sins. In refe- 
rence to a question of adultery, Mr. White proceeds, “‘ A 
Spaniard who with a good voice and expression sings, 
&c........must be endowed with bashfulness superior to 
that of the fabled hero of chastity, to avoid the snares 
which beset him on all sides.’’ It is not surprising truly 


that such a writer writhed under Christian discipline, and 
was rejoiced to escape it. 

A subsequent passage of his life reflects a curious light 
on part of his early history. He descants in several places, 
as our readers of course know, on the disastrous conse- 
quences inflicted by the law of compulsory celibacy, after 


he received subdeacon’s orders. His defence for his 
taking a step, in itself purely voluntary, is thus stated 
for him by the Quarterly Reviewer. ‘‘ The priesthood 
was forced upon him as the indispensable condition of 
an intellectual life. When he talked of entering the 
navy instead, the answer was devised with revolting skill: 
it-was that he might give up the clerical profession, but 
that if he’did he must return to the counting-house.’’ 
Well :—he shook himself free from his fetters ; he came to 
England; he re-examined the question of marriage, being 
free, as he considered, to decide either way. He feels 
himself obliged, to his own great unhappiness, to decide 
against it. hy? Because, ‘‘ he cannot establish himself 
in that state of moderate independence which would ena- 
ble him to make a gentlewoman happy.’’ (Vol. i. p. 300.) 
In free England then, not less than in enslaved Spain, 
a person to whom marriage would be a great bless- 
ing, is in practice rigorously excluded from its attain- 
ment. Nay, and more rigorously in the former country 
than in the latter; seeing that in the latter the alternative 





* From Mr, White’s article in the London and Westminster Review on Godoy, 
the Prince of the Peace. 
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would merely have been the life of a respectable merchant, 
but in the former a complete descent from his place and 
rank in society. 

It is worth while to insist a little further on this contrast 
between English and Spanish society. To hear some 
people talk, one would fancy that in Protestant countries 
the greatest facility is given to all who wish to marry; nay, 
the greatest encouragement to marriage, seeing that a 
celibate life is represented as so necessarily full of spiritual 
evils. Whereas the fact is, not only that a large number 
of political economists inveigh most severely against what 
they call imprudent marriages, being none the less vehe- 
mently anti-catholic on that account, but in the upper 
ranks the choice necessarily lies, in a vast number of 
cases, as it did in Mr. White’s case, between a single life 
and the total abandonment, not only of their worldly sta- 
tion, but of comforts which to them, by habit, are absolute 
necessaries. Marriage, in fact, is morally ¢mpossible to 
them. Do you wish for cases of absolute compulsion ? 
such are not wanting. Without speaking of the instances 
often mentioned in controversy, where married persons are 
long separated by worldly engagements of various sorts, 
take the case of. soldiers; who are over and over again 
ordered for a long term of years, say to such a climate as 
India, and absolutely prohibited, except a few of them, to 
have their wives in their company. And as well might 
you endeavour to turn back a river towards its source, as 
to prevent civilization from bringing with it such effects as 
these. Nay, while on the subject, we may refer to 
another Protestant state, closely united with our own; for 
our eyes fell accidentally the other day on a regulation 
just made in Hanover, prohibiting marriage to officers 
in the army, not possessing a certain amount of property. 

Here will immediately occur to the mind a passing 
observation we made a few pages back, on the extreme 
care taken by the Catholic Church, a care which these 
memoirs themselves so signally illustrate, to guard the 
young mind from any corrupting influence. Such facts as 
those just mentioned on the impediments to marriage, 
have a most wonderfully different influence, accordingly 
as there has or has not been care of that kind; and how 
Protestant youth is protected in that respect, we leave it 
for others to determine. But further still: supposing 
(what is the very reverse of true) that the celibacy of the 
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clergy and other Catholic institutions had no tendency 
greatly to facilitate marriage, in all cases where celibacy is 
pot chosen on religious grounds,—yet what is the position 
of Catholics, even when exposed to any spiritual dangers 
which may be specially incidental to the single life? They 
have the Church proclaiming loudly and consistently that 
God’s grace is most abundantly sufficient to guard them 
from all harm ;—they have the example of all who minister 
at the altar of God, as living illustrations of the Church’s 
doctrine—and there are such institutions as those which 
so much disgusted Mr. White, moulded in various shapes 
on the Spiritual Exercises, the very general account of 
which no one can read without in some degree under- 
standing their singular efficacy in saving souls from sin, 
and of which in practice the success is found to be almost 
miraculous. 

But to what have Protestants to look, if they wish for 
help, that their right feelings and good desires may be 
ripened into steady resolutions and virtuous habits?—To 
the example of their clergy? The very institution on 
which they pride themselves, is a married clergy, and 
married for the very reason, as is openly professed, that 
celibacy is in ordinary cases fatal to innocence.—To the 
help of their Church? What help is forthcoming, unless 
general admonitions or severe denunciations? This is 
the really critical question. The very good, it may be 
said, will under all circumstances be good; the very bad 
will under all circumstances be bad; but that far greater 
number, who have a general wish and desire to be good 
but lack resolution and self-mastery, the fate of these may 
be almost called the especial criterion of a standing or a 
falling church. 

If there be two nations, both of which profess high 
morality ;—and if in one of these the system of early 
education is most carefully and scrupulously (even if to an 
excess of care) adapted to the object of inculcating it; and 
also numberless institutions abound, whose object and 
whose effect is to support the feeble steps and make 
straight the tottering knees of those who wish to walk 
blamelessly in the way of its requirements; while in the 
other, an accomplished member of a learned profession is 
able to utter, uncontradicted and in the face of day, such 
a sentiment as the following: 
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“ It is at all times a delicate matter to touch upon this portion 
of men’s histories,” (viz., their private character,) “ partly from the 
nature of the subject, and partly from a kind of soreness which the 
community feel upon it, owing to the inconsistencies between their 
opinions and practices, and to certain strange perplewities at the heart 
of those inconsistencies, which it remains for some bolder and more 
philosophical generation even to discuss ;’”* 


which of these two nations will the world in general be 
apt to compare “with whited sepulchres?’’ which of 
the two will they charge with the base hypocrisy of assu- 
ming externally a great show and profession of morality 
that they may clamorously revile others, while they feel no 
real value for its attainment, when the question is of re- 
forming and disciplining themselves ? 

Strange is it—not the least of the many strangenesses 
which Protestantism has ushered into the world—that 
numbers, who protest hotly and eagerly against the doc- 
trine of a Christian priesthood, who are forward with self- 
deceiving and ungodly zeal to claim, as they say, for the 
laity their proper place in the Christian body, shall yet be 
the very persons, on the one hand to spy out with malig- 
nant keenness of perception any individual immoralities in 
the clergy, on the other hand tacitly, nay at times 
even openly, to admit for the laity a widely different 
standard of morals—a standard contradictory not merely 
to the plainest statements of God’s word, but to the most 
elementary maxims of natural religion. 


For an account of Mr. White’s subsequent career, and 
for a detailed criticism on his character, we have already 
referred those who may be interested in the subject to the 
article in the Christian Remembrancer ; though, indeed, 
the quotations we have already made will convey to those 
of our readers who have truly Catholic hearts a sufficient 
general perception of his besetting evil tempter: which 
may be summed up, in one word, as most utter trreligious- 
ness. As regards that very foundation of all religion, a 
keen perception of sin, his Anglican Reviewers have justly 
illustrated the complete absence of such feeling from his 
mind, by such passages as the following: 





* Life of Lord Strafford, by John Forster, Esq., of the Middle Temple, being 
= -< Lives of Eminent British Statesmen in Lardner’s Cabinet of Biogra- 
pay, p. . 
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“ There is nothing like pure joy among us. Pleasure instantly 
assumes the appearance of sin, a word which perverts every mind 
among us.” 


And again,— 


“The mixed disease, both mental and bodily, called scruples, so 
common among uuns and recluses of both sexes.” 


A fact, by the way, strikingly at variance with any 
imputation of immorality against the general body of the 
inhabitants of cloisters; and also, what is to the present 
purpose, so mentioned by him as to show his total want of 
sympathy with that practical idea of religion from which 
such disorders spring. But no extracts can convey the 
least idea of the complete over-spreading of Mr. White’s 
mind by a bitter, contemptuous, fanatical hatred and dis- 
gust, at the whole notion of attempting to reduce the 
mind into habitual subjection to God; whether such 
attempt show itself in careful self-discipline, or in peniten- 
tial or devotional practices. 

It may be worth while however, in connection with this 
part of the subject, to give a short sketch, upon his own 
authority, of his life in Spain; because, with regard to 
that whole period, he makes the following profession: 


“Free at length, (as I feel when copying in 1835 my original 
manuscript,) from the early and deeply seated habits of that ascetic 
humility, which considers it a Christian duty to exaggerate one’s 
own faults, I am bound to declare that very few of my actions, 
during that period, were such as have now my complete repro- 
bation; and that even those had circumstances which greatly 
excused them. I do not justify myself before God; but men, such 
as they are, have no right to condemn me. The circumstances in 
which I was placed were very trying; yet I heartily thank God, 
that his Providence watched over me and prevented my preparing 
sources of remorse for my old age,’’* 


At the age of twelve, from extreme dislike of the mer- 
cantile profession, he falsely pretended “that he felt a 
strong inclination to be a clergyman.”’ (p. 8.) Devotional 
practices were intolerable to him; mental prayer so impos- 
sible, that all he could do was ‘‘to reckon how many 
minutes still remained”’ of the prescribed time; (p. 29.) the 
recital of the breviary ‘‘ exceedingly irksome ;”’ (p. 27.) 





* Vol. i. p. 44, note. 
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attendance at mass a mere form, (p.- 26.) and “a 
nuisance ;’’ (p. 32.) confession ‘‘a more serious annoy- 
ance.’’ (Ibid.) The very day before he committed himself 
to the clerical profession, his father reminded him that it 
was not too late to change his determination ; that if he 
disliked the profession to which he had been brought up, 
he would endeavour to settle him in another ; (p. 51.) but his 
knowledge that the abandonment of his intention would 
cause great unhappiness to his mother overruled all objec- 
tions, and he received subdeacon’s orders. We are not 
speaking as though Mr. White in all this acted a con- 
sciously hypocritical part; the reverse is plain from the 
account he gives. But it illustrates the extreme degrada-. 
tion of his conscience at the time, that he did not feel his 
conduct to be very shocking; and further, when we consi- 
der that, as Mr. White very well knew, the whole life of a 
Spanish priest was occupied in the midst of these practical 
and devotional exercises, and that if he is to have any 
eace of mind it must be from his enjoyment of them; it 
is plain that a man who, with his eyes open, enters such a 
profession, while he feels nothing but disgust for the whole 
round of devotion we speak of, has none but himself to 
thank whatever miseries are the issue. At this time, at 
least, he was a sincere believer: did he dread no retribu- 
tion for profanely intruding into holy things? 
+ The natural result of all this ensued. Mr. White became 
an atheist. For ten years, being an atheist, he performed 
the functions of a priest at the altar and in the confessional ; 
and, in making this astounding announcement, he gravely 
says, “I thank God that he gave me a heart which......... 
was often, as in this case, a law to myself.’’* Why, there 
was not one of those fervent Christians, whose self-flagella- 
tions at the cave of Father Santa Maria so excited his 
*‘ scorn, pity, and indignation,’’ who would not rather have 
died a death of torture than dissemble his religious convic- 
tions. _ Which is the really melancholy and degrading 
spectacle before men and angels,—that Christians, being 
keenly sensible of the sins and imperfections of their daily 
life, albeit free from wilful and habitual transgression, 





* “ Practical and Internal Evidence,” p. 11. In the present work, however, 
there is a note in which the writer supports by argument a conclusion which one 
is rather surprised at finding so explicitly stated, as though any one in the world 
could doubt it. “ When a man is required to declare his belief in the truth of cer- 
tain propositions, he is dishonest unless he really believes what he professes.” 
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should punish themselves here before God that they may 
the rather meet with mercy hereafter;—or that such a 
person as Mr. Blanco White should publish to the 
world his own shame, exhibiting a perfect unconscious- 
ness how pitiable an object he must appear to all right- 
minded men, and only interrupting his narrative to express 
eulogies on his own good qualities,—to commemorate his 
“* great love of knowledge,’’ and his “‘ equally great hatred 
of established errors ;’’ (p. 14.) the plan. mini he received 
from his professor on his industry and success ; (ibid.) his 
‘ distinguishing himself in the study of divinity ;”’ (p. 16.) 
his “‘ love of what is right, and abhorrence of baseness ;’” 
(p. 44.) his consciousness that “‘a sense of duty has supported 
him in many trying cases ;”’ (p. 50.)—inserting a note in- 
deed, as already mentioned, to confess that playing the 
hypocrite for ten years was not in fact defensible, but 
inserting another note, which we have also quoted, to 
say how little blame he takes to himself for it ? 

The Quarterly Reviewer urges, in extenuation, how little 
there is to support the mind in the idea of bearing witness 
to atheism; how widely different in matter from Christian 
confessorship. Be it so: this only tends to prove, what it 
seems the object of these volumes to disprove, that such 
opinions as Mr, White’s are peculiarly unfavourable to 
moral integrity. 

Another thing to be noted is, that it is plain, from 
the “‘ practical and internal evidences,”’ (p. 11.) that he 
did not expect to find any difficulty in leaving Spain 
altogether ; he remained there, and pursued the dreadful 
course we have mentioned, for the same reason which 
originally had so powerful a share in bringing him to the 
clerical profession—an unwillingness to give his mother 
pain. 

We are thus led to the remembrance of what holds so 
very prominent a place in these volumes: Mr. White’s 
sensitively and tenderly affectionate attachment to his 
relations and personal friends. This it is which mainly 
gives his character at first sight a delusive colouring, and 
will cause many to think our general observations mg 
until they have well weighed the whole matter. He men- 
tions himself, as a defect, his utter helplessness, his abso- 
lute weakness, in cases where he is called upon to give 
pain to any human being, and especially to those whom he 
personally loves. As we are not writing an ascetic treatise, 
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we shall here assume the Christian principle, that such affec- 
tionateness of disposition is in itself neither good nor had ; 
that if by careful discipline subordinated to divine affec- 
tions, it is capable of bearing very rich and beautiful 
fruit; that if not so subordinated, it draws the whole man 
to an idolatry, of all perhaps the most dangerous. Never 
was there a more signal instance of the latter than in Mr. 
White. At the same time we must not omit one trait men- 
tioned by the Quarterly Reviewer, whichis a matter of very 
real praise, as tending to show that Mr. White’s affectionate- 
ness was not the mere delight in another’s love or society, 
but an unselfish desire of their welfare. We allude to his 
advising his son to return to India, for the sake of his 
professional prospects, while his own feelings are thus 
described in his Journal: ‘‘ Took my last leave of Ferdi- 
nand, and felt as if my heart was breaking.”’ 

The Christian Remembrancer says of him, that he 
“had ardent human affections, and dry spiritual ones.” 
The latter fact is indeed so obvious that a child may dis- 
cern it; what Christians mean by the love of God, such a 
feeling as Butler describes in his well-known sermon, does 
not exist in his character, even in the faintest rudiments. 
But the other clause of the antithesis requires qualifica- 
tion. Ardent feelings of friendship he most certainly ex- 
hibits ; and of friendship we have very affecting instances 
in some among the Saints, quite sufficient to show how 
fully that feeling admits of being taken up into the perfect 
Christian temper. But that “love of the brethren,’’ which 
is the more especial characteristic of the Saints, which is 
an integral and indispensable part of the Christian’s cha- 
racter—this, which is rather to be called charity than 
friendship, burned as dimly in Mr. White’s heart as did 
divine love. We are quite convinced that this is faithful 
to the general tone of the work ; and are only aware of one 
brief passage (in p. 191 of vol. iii.) which bears even the 
superficial appearance of contradiction to it. It was his 
lot to live in a time, when the public mind has been most 
forcibly and powerfully drawn to the question of the poor; 
—their sufferings, their sins, their oppressions: not Catho- 
lics only, nor Christians only, the great body of thinkers 
have had their attention intently fixed on this awful ques- 
tion. Yet it seems to have taken no hold on Mr. White’s 
imagination ; his consideration for the mass is exclusively 
exhibited in his earnest desire to banish from their hearts 
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the whole spirit of religion, as being the one pervading evil 
of the all: and while the religious and philosophical 
world around him have had their thoughts engrossed and 
their hearts wrung with the intricacies and the miseries of 
the present state of society, his journal seems pretty 
pen divided between (1) affectionate mention of his 
friends, (2) clever little discussions on some literary ques- 
tion, and (3) fresh arguments against religion generally, 
and against every individual doctrine of Christianity in 
particular. 

Another characteristic forcibly impressed upon the 
reader’s mind, is the absence of all idea of moral disci- 
pline, all care for his own individual and personal improve- 
ment. It has been already seen that he confesses as a 
fault the weakness of his disposition, its pliability to mere 
human respects; yet we find no record of any attempt 
to correct it. Under the impulse of his transitory attempts 
at being religious, we see at times an exception to this 
general remark ; but on subsequent reflection he condemns 
himself for the ‘‘ ascetic tone of mind’’ evinced in such 
exception.* His whole state of mind, under the acute 
suffering to which he was so long a victim, was distinct 
indeed from the cowardly and impotent querulousness 
which is sometimes witnessed, but was still more dis- 
tinct from the humble Christian’s demeanour; from his 
penitential remembrance of past sins, his joy in the puri- 
fying effects of pain, his exuberant gratitude for God’s 
unspeakable mercies, his lively hope of an eternal reward. 
Mr. White’s self-mastery, such as it was, was stoical 
not christian: and as was his life, so was his death. 

That such a person should have failed to see the marks 
of divinity in the Catholic Church, most plainly and 
unmistakeably discernible though they be to the great 
mass of those trained in her communion, can be matter 
neither of surprise nor perplexity. His subsequent course 
of thought was merely such as might have been expected, 
in one abandoned by the light of divine faith. That to 
the last his philosophy was full of inconsistencies, as con- 
taining an incongruous mixture of the old traditions still 
haunting and influencing his mind with the new elements 
which were ever being received into it, this is most 





* See vol. i. p. 348, 
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undoubted.* Still there are the plain traces of one intelli- 

ible principle at work, which, could it have been allowed 
full time and scope, would have brought the whole mind 
into very complete and melancholy harmony. That prin- 
ciple, whether always consciously entertained or not, was 
in fact simply this, that a communication between the 
visible and the invisible world is, in the nature of things, 
inconceivable: and when, over and above this, we consider, 
the utter abhorrence and disgust for those doctrines that 
have been revealed, which his perverted and corrupt moral 
nature caused him to entertain, we shall have no difficulty 
in understanding the fearful speed with which, when once 
set free on his career, he coursed from stage to stage of 
the road which he had entered. There is every possible 
appearance of perfect sincerity and good faith. As far as 
matters of religion are concerned, he seents neither to 
have pursued enquiry for the sake of intellectual excite- 
ment, nor to have indulged himself in careless, much less in 
wilful, slander of those whose principles he detested. The 
latter especially we are bound to mention, as placing his 
writings in favourable contrast to the infamous work of 
Michelet; and still more are we bound to mention it, 
because we are indebted to his general truthfulness of nar- 
ration for the means we have had of convicting him on so 
many particulars from his own mouth. The picture pre- 
sented by his philosophical history, is that of a sincere 
desire of truth, energizing in a radically perverted and 
irreligious mind. 

But, thank God, Catholics do not so read human nature 
as Mr. White read it; we believe that there-is a divinely im- 
planted habit of faith, by which we may obtain information 
of the invisible world. We believe that, in proportion as the 
Catholic Church is openly exhibited in her full proportions 
and her native dress, and in proportion as mere intellectual 
misapprehensions are removed, in that proportion will it 
be that each individual, who has not by his own mis- 
conduct darkened the light that was in him, as he 
comes from under the shadow of his early discipline and 
associations, will discern the plain and sure marks of 
God’s commission in that Catholic Church; that he will 
recognize in her, what others by their own very confession 
are unable anywhere to recognize, the “pillar and ground 





* Several of these have been clearly exposed by the Quarterly Reviewer. 
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of the truth.”” And much more, of course, those who 
have once yielded themselves to her holy discipline of 
doctrine poll of precept, will intimately and certainly expe- 
rience those blessings and inward gifts, which plain external 
notes had been, it may be, their original warrant for believ- 
ing. True it is, as we have before fully allowed, that 
whereas the Catholic Church bears witness to certain exter- 
nal facts, it is fairly to be expected that those facts may be 
ascertainable by the very same rules, on which the general 
historian prosecutes his researches. To suppose it other- 
wise, would be to place one of God’s gifts in contradiction 
to another; to represent reason as an antagonist to faith. 
But then, if this be the real state of the case, the whole 
ground is taken from under Mr. White’s feet, when he 
complains that the historical evidences of Christianity are 
only of a probable character. All historical evidences are 
of that character: and since these evidences are not the 
real foundation whereon we build the edifice of Christian 
faith, but are only the warrant to a certain portion of the 
Christian community of the harmony between faith and 
reason; no uncertainty is thereby introduced into the 
grounds of Christian faith, nor any disparagement of its 
divine character. 


And with these scanty remarks on a most important 
subject,—scanty, yet sufficient to show where lies the fal- 
lacy of Mr. White’s reasoning,—we close our notice of the 
present work. If we may hazard a conjecture on its pro- 
bable effect, we conceive that its influence will be felt 
on a very different class from those who are accessible 
to Michelet’s work, lately alluded to. It is the higher 
and more reflecting class of minds on whom Mr. White’s 
arguments and example will tell: they will tell, we should 
imagine, on some in the way of precipitating their course 
towards the gulf of utter infidelity ; on some, we hope, in 
the way of Sontan their ideas on the true character of 
Christian faith, and thus leading them the sooner into 
communion with the Church: in either case, then, to 
hasten the period of the internecine contest which is so 
clearly impending, between Christianity on the one hand, 
embodied in its legitimate representative Catholicism— 
and anti-Catholicism, on the other hand, stripped from its 
disguises and appearing in its true dress of infidelity. 
That an Unitarian minister should have put forth such a 
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work as this with sympathy and admiration, is indeed a si 
of the times: but considering that he has held up Mr. 
Blanco White’s character to our respect, with the very 
view of so far giving his sanction to opinions which the 
common sense of mankind, believers and unbelievers, will 
denominate anti-Christian, he will himself be the first to 
feel, that for the plainness with which we have expressed 
our opinion on the character of his friend we owe neither 
apology nor explanation. 








Art. V.—Poems, by Thomas Hood. In two volumes. Lon- 
don: 1846. 


= up these venerable tomes on yonder shelf, and 
fasten their burnished clasps until the morrow. The 
collected edition of Thomas Hood’s poems, has just been 
laid on our library table. We cannot turn another leaf in 
that dear old hogskin folio, with its learning deep as the 
sea, and its reasoning strong as the same. In vain we try 
to finish this paragraph on the Unity of the Church. 
Father Suarez, “thou reasonest well,’’ and on every page 
we see the reflection of that calm majestic forehead on the 
frontispiece, so radiant and glowing, and fresh under thy 
grey hairs. Well do we love to be with thee, when the 
blinds are down, and the shutters closed, and the lamp is 
lit, and the intense fantastic flame is writhing between the 
bars of the grate, in forms so bright and beautiful, that to 
molest it with rude iron, would be like thrusting a sword 
through the centre of an exquisite picture. But again— 
another time—no more for this evening. In vain we try 
to con over that brown page, on which Birckmann’s types 
pressed, more than two hundred years ago. Moxon’s 
snowy foolscap and the clinking of single and double 
rhymes are all we hear and see. 

e met the *‘ Song of the Shirt’’ for the first time last 
summer; and, excepting this piece, of Thomas Hood’s 
poetry we do not recollect to have ever read a line until 
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this day. To us, in our critical capacity, this circumstance 
is, we think, an advantage in every way, save one—we 
may come to our task with too strong a bias in favour of 
the author, and with our judgment too highly coloured 
from the enthusiasm of a recent and first perusal. There 
is mediocrity—and every one knows what poetical medioc- 
rity means—in Byron and Moore and Campbell and 
in every poet except Homer, and there is mediocrity in 
Homer too. Poets are ranked and classified according to 
their best writings. The Childe Harold, the Melodies, the 
Sea Odes, are, we believe, generally admitted to be the 
first or among the first productions of the three we have 
named. According to the relative merits of these, the 
relative place of their authors is assigned among the chil- 
dren of poesy. Judging of Hood’s poems by the same 
very reasonable principle, we would rank them with the 
highest of the species to which they belong. 

The genuine poetic feeling is not, in all who possess it, 
of one and the same kind, with only difference of degree. 
The epic, the drama, the tale, the song, the ballad, the 
sublime, the pathetic, the humorous, have each its own 
class of admirers. Of true sensibility and taste there are 
different sorts with their specific objects, as of men there 
are different races with their distinguishing peculiarities of 
stature, of aspect, of mental and bodily conformation. To 
the epic is, we believe, generally assigned the most eminent 
place in rank. We suppose there must be some good 
reason for this preference. Nevertheless we cannot help 
observing, that famous critics, on whose concurring judg- 
ment this distribution rests, are rather a heavy-minded, 
cold, and pedantic class of persons; with more of intellect 
than of heart, with more of dry fancy than of warm imagi- 
nation, with more of metaphysics than of sensibility, loving 
and hating by rule, well versed in the dictionary, and first- 
rate schoolmasters. They say that their decision is uni- 
versally admitted, which means universally admitted among 
themselves. We rarely met a man who did not feel a 
relief in coming to the last line of the Paradise Lost, and 
of the AXneid, we were going to say and even of the Iliad, 
with the heavenly music of its language stealing away the 
soul, like the symphony of golden cymbals heard over the 
waters in the calm moonlight. If some people choose to 
place their highest gratification in reading from beginning 
to end, a poem of twelve or twenty-four books, with five or 
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six hundred lines in each book, and every line a majestic 
sonorous heroic verse, we have no objection whatever to 
this mode of promoting one’s happiness, any more than we 
have to that of the excellent individuals who place their 
earthly summum bonum in revelling in the mysteries of 
the Binomial theorem and the Conic sections. Only 
we wish that such persons would allow others the license, 
which we gladly concede to themselves, of indulging their 
own peculiar tastes unmolested; and that they would not 
so unhesitatingly maintain as the general opinion, what 
may be only the opinion of a party to which they belong. 
» Those objects of taste are undoubtedly most to be recom- 
mended, and are in a moral view, the highest, which have 
been always found to contribute most to awaken and 
strengthen the nobler and more refined emotions of the 
soul, to keep down what is gross, vile, selfish, earthy, and 
to develop and combine the disinterested, the spiritual, 
the charitable, and whatever is opposed to all that the 
generous and simple-minded hate and shun. But the 
—_ in which different classes of men tend to the same 
end are so various ; the same susceptibilities are in different 
minds, (we speak of cultivated and well constituted minds,) 
kindled into activity by such different objects; the means 
whereby the same inward sense is excited in different cases, 
so little resemble each other in many respects, that in mere 
matters of taste it has often appeared to us unaccountable, 
how the reputed doctors of the faculty ventured so calmly 
and decretorially to settle and define so much, to mark out 
so exactly the boundaries of toleration, and that there has 
been so tame an acquiescence in their decisions. We have 
never yet met a critic to our liking—a critic who belonged 
to no party in the “ republic of letters’’—a critic of a truly 
Catholic spirit, who, in forming his judgment, kept before 
his mind the important and very obvious truth, that of 
poetry there are many departments, and of these depart- 
ments many species; that the natural turn of some minds, 
their particular training, habits, pursuits, fit them for the 
exclusive relish of one kind of excellence; as the same 
influences give to other minds different tendencies. In 
the structure of mathematical proofs, there is little or no 
room for substantial variety, beyond the variety of absolute 
truth and absolute falsehood. In moral reasoning there is 
much wider scope, the discursive faculty being here exer- 
cised on materials of a less definite nature. In works of 
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mere taste the latitude is of course infinitely greater still. 
If the demonstration of the first proposition in Euclid be in 
itself valid, it is valid everywhere and for ever; and its 
validity depends no more on our perception thereof, than it 
depends on the shape of the book in which the demonstra- 
tion is printed. A poem, however, which charms the 
admirers of Crabbe, (and among his most devoted are we,) 
may read tame and common-place enough to the admirers 
of Southey. Both particular poems and particular kinds 
of poetry, are at one period the objects of general favour, 
and then fade into forgetfulness, and then regain their 
place in popular esteem, are again forgotten and again 
revive ; as the vallies which are green to-day, look no 
longer green when night comes, and will resume their 
verdure with to-morrow’s sun. There is something like a 
permanent universal consent, as to the merits or demerits 
of some works. Lord Brougham’s translation of the great 
oration of Demosthenes is, like the translator’s reputation, 
dead and for ever; the oration itself will never die. The 
writings of * * * will be very soon as much lost to the 
world as the bellows of Tubalcain’s forge. The epics of 
Pye have ceased to be anywhere. Of particular sorts of 
poetry, as well as of particular poems, there seems to be a 
universal consent that they are utterly vile and worthless. 
Mathematical poems, chemical poems, the wings, the axes, 
the altars, found in the collection of the ‘‘ Poetze minores 
Greci,’”’ belong to this class. But between what is con- 
demned by all, and (if such there be,) what is admired by 
all, there exists a very ample room for diversity of tastes. 
Sunset on a calm autumn eve is beautiful to every eye, a 
slaughter-house is beautiful to none. Between these how 
many works of nature or art, which, though many may 
gaze on them unmoved, are yet to as many others, sources 
of purest delight and enjoyment. We are the advocates 
not of indifferentism but of toleration. In matters of pure 
taste there may be difference without opposition, as parallel 
lines are prolonged without crossing. here there is no 
uniform standard of right and wrong, and where there is 
no authority competent to establish such a standard, we 
are against the despotism of an oligarchy self-formed, and 
dragging within the sphere of its control those who are 
without the sphere of its jurisdiction. We cannot under- 
stand how half a dozen of able men, whose taste lies chiefly 
or exclusively in one direction, should be allowed to make 
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this their own taste a law for all the world beside. If a 
man is a profound scholar, an elegant and vigorous writer, 
and in certain departments, a judicious critic, there is a 
very common and indeed very natural disposition to bow 
to his decisions in all things; and herein we think the 
mistake lies. If, in you, strength of understanding prevails 
over readiness of sympathy, live on your strong rough diet. 
But if there are others in whom a finer and more lively 
delicacy of taste predominates, if there are those who in 
the real world, or in the world of fancy, see a thousand 
analogies, the perception of which sets into quick and 
pe motion springs of feeling that exist not in your 
bosom, let them too live on their more exquisite fare. If 
you are blind, is that a reason that others should not open 
their eyes? We, of course, have nothing to say here of 
Hood’s religious opinions; but if you suppose him to speak 
of a poetical creed in the following lines, they express 
our sentiments in Hood’s own style. 


“«« Well !—be the graceless lineaments confest ! 
I do enjoy this bounteous beauteous earth ; 
And dote upon a jest 
Within the limits of becoming mirth ;— 
No solemn sanctimonious face I pull, 
Nor think I'm pious when I’m only bilious— 
Nor study in my sanctum supercilious 
To frame a Sabbath Bill or forge a Bull. 
My heart ferments not with the bigots’ leaven, 
All creeds I view with toleration thorough, 
And have a horror of regarding heaven 
As any body’s rotten borough. 


“What else? no part I take in party fray, 

With tropes from Billingsgate’s slang-whanging tartars, 
I fear no Pope—and let great Ernest play 

At Fox and Goose with Fox’s Martyr's! 

I own I laugh at over-righteous men, 

I own I shake my sides at ranters, 

And treat sham-Abr’am saints with wicked banters, 

I even own, that there are times—but then 

It’s when I’ve got my wine—I say d— canters! 


“I do not hash the gospel in my books, 
And thus upon the public mind intrude it, 
As if I thought, like Otaheitan cooks, 

No food was fit to eat till I had chewed it. 
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On Bible stilts I don’t affect to stalk ; 

Nor lard with Scripture my familiar talk,— 
For man may pious texts repeat, 

And yet religion have no inward seat; 

’Tis not so plain as the old Hill of Howth, 

A man has got his belly full of meat 

Because he talks with victuals in his mouth! 

Mere verbiage,—it is not worth a carrot ! 

Why, Socrates or Plato-—where’s the odds ?— 

Once taught a jay to supplicate the gods, 

And made a Polly-theist of a Parrot! 


«On such a vital topic sure ’tis odd 
How much a man can differ from his neighbour : 
One wishes worship freely given to God, 
Another wants to make it statute-labour— 
The broad distinction in a line to draw, 
As means to leads us to the skies above, 
You say—Sir Andrew and his love of law, 
And I—the Saviour with his law of love.’’ 
Ode to Rae Wilson. 


We did not intend to quote more than one or two lines, 
but having begun we knew not where to stop. Taking 
this passage and some others from the same Ode, which 
we hope to have room for extracting by and by, even in 
their literal meaning, there is very little to jar with our 
religious principles. For, whatever our doctrine on exclu- 
sive salvation may be, (and this is not the place to enter on 
such a question,) there can be no doubt that Rae Wilson 
and his party could put forward no claim to the monopoly 
of grace and glory. 

Ne have not yet seen any of Hood’s “‘ Poems of Wit and 
Humour,” which, we learn, from the preface to the present 
volumes, are to be published—we hope soon. But we have 
heard a great deal about them, and among other things, that 
they are sparkling (or blotted!) all over with puns. There is, 
however, in the graver collection before us, a large number 
of specimens of this kind of writing, including the puns— 
witness the extract we have just given. 

There are many very clever and worthy persons who 
have a great horror of puns—something analogous to 
the feeling which is produced in witnessing the needless 
torturing. of small and harmless animals. It is not 
worth while here to enter into the philosophy of the mat- 
ter. In the utter detestation of this word-bating, this 
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syllable and letter and aspirate worrying, this ventrilo- 
quism of language, this mesmerising of the alphabet, this 
bilocation of mind, this squeezing and poising and‘ whirl- 
ing of human thought for no serious purpose —in the 
deep dislike of all this we did ourselves most cordially 
share, until within the last couple of years; nor are we © 
sure that our dislike is even yet more than superficially 
cured. Such a feeling the reietien of our own past feel- 
ing enables us fully to appreciate. To all who hold puns in 
abomination, who would as soon meet a rattle-snake as a 
pun, to such persons we would say—Do not open Hood’s 
oems, do not visit the house in which a copy of them is 
ept on the parlour table, do not travel in the stage-coach 
or steam-packet which carries a reader of them, do not 
seek an introduction to the acquaintance of the acquaint- 
ance of such a reader. By all means nourish your own 
taste, indulge your own humour, be grave or gay accord- 
ing to your own method. Walk in your own way—only 
let other people walk in theirs. Do not say that, because 
a pun is your evil, it is therefore a malum in se. Do not 
imagine that there are not as grave and good and able 
as you, to whom a pun is like a breath of fresh air after a 
long morning’s study, better than a walk before dinner, 
aye or wine after it; stirring up the latent sparks of lan- 
guid life, and isetting the whole soul into a glow—as the 
nimble foot begins to quiver at the sound of an Irish jig. 
It were indeed truly intolerable to pun always or at unsea- 
sonable times, as it would be to continue always laughing, 
or always eating, or always sleeping. Let no one pun 
while he is at work with Donnegan over his Lucian, let no 
one pun while he is studying logarithms, let no one pun 
until dinner is over. But here is the peril. In the com- 
pany of a practised punster you are never secure. He is 
worse than the bore in Horace, or the frogs in Aristo- 
phanes, or the old man of the sea in the eastern story, or 
ord Brougham in the House of Lords. He is an evil 
genius at night; he is a shadow in the sunlight. Like a 
shower in April, his nonsense pours down upon you when 
you least expect and are least prepared, when you are 
without cloak or umbrella. While in solemn contempla- 
tive mood, while your mind is soaring upwards, he sends 
his intangible arrow after you, and brings you down, like a 
heavy bird, with a bump on the black earth. While you are 
discoursing politics or metaphysics with a friend, and work- 
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ing up the big idea, he shoots his tiny missive thereat, as 
children crack soap-bubbles by the touch of a pin. Where 
an opening presents itself a pun enters, as wind rushes 
into a vacuum. There is no keeping down this passion ; 
when suppressed, it breaks out again, like the Gheber’s 
fire in Moore’s fable. It is astonishing how much delight, 
how much genuine happiness some persons feel in petty 
mischief. Perhaps we should have no puns in our Utopia. 
But in the real world there is, after all, a large—we sus- 
pect, a very large—number of people who really love puns, 
who entertain an exquisite relish for this sort of amuse- 
ment, and the natural bent of whose mind leads them to 
entertain it. Critics should not overlook this fact, any 
more than parliament should, in framing laws, forget that 
there is more than one class in the community. 

It is common, in reviews of poetry, to point out first the 
general, and then the characteristic excellencies and 
defects of the work under notice. An admirable custom 
this is, but the world is growing tired of it. We have 
nothing new or striking in this way to say, and therefore 
we shall say nothing. Of wit, humour, pathos, sublimity, 
the gushings of a kind and generous heart, of simple, 
graceful, vigorous language, abundant specimens will be 
found in these volumes; sometimes lying thickly together, 
sometimes thinly scattered. Whether Hood is likely to 
be so general a favourite with the generations to come as 
he is with ours, is a question which we will not undertake 
to answer; and the solution of which, in one way or the 
other, does not, in our opinion, affect his relative merits 
nearly so much as is commonly supposed. Immortal fame 
depends in a great degree, though not altogether, upon 
accident. The world is full of excellent poetry, old and 
new—and life is short. A selection must be made by each 
reader, and generally it can be a selection of but a small 
part. Generations, in this as in many other things, herd 
together—the present moving from the place of the pre- 
ceding; the next, or that after the next, returning to it, or 
near to it. The stock of literature is like a lending library, 
only a few volumes can be taken at a time. here a 
choice is to be made from a large number, what is left for 
a future selection is not always thereby disparaged. ; 

But it is time to present our readers with some extracts. 
We would not think of transferring to our pages “ The 
Song of the Shirt,’’ published as it has been in so many 
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journals in every et of the empire, but for two reasons. 
The first is, we know that a considerable number of a 
certain class of owr readers have never seen it, and will 
thank us for now affording them an opportunity of reading 
it. The second reason is that, in an article on Hood’s 
poems, in the last number of the Edinburgh Review, the 


following passage occurs: 


“The two compositions which have attained the noisiest popu- 
larity, are among those which to us appear the least poetical in these 
volumes—we allude to the ‘Song of the Shirt,’ and the ‘ Bridge of 
Sighs.’ We respect the generous and humane feeling which dic- 
tated both; we grant that the former produces a heart-rending 
impression upon the feelings; that it paints with a stern and 
gloomy touch a scene of misery and suffering, too common, but, 
alas! we fear, unavoidable and irremediable. All this we grant, 
but we cannot recognise—or at least in any high degree—its claims 
to poetry. To be the mouth-piece of such a wail of distress—to 
give words to a sentiment already felt generally, though inarticu- 
lately, and thus to strike home to the public sympathy, demands 
honesty and strength of language ; but it requires but little aid from 
poetry, and we must add, in all candour, in this instance it has 
received little.””—Page 385. 


Of the ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs’”’ we shall say nothing. With 
the strictures of the Reviewer on certain parts of it we 
perhaps agree. Dut to say that the “Song of the Shirt’’ 
Se little or no claims to poetry! If from one of our theo- 
logical fraternity —if from a clerical Dublin Reviewer, 
begrimed with “ the dust of the schools,’’ long a stranger 
to Helicon and the Muses, such a sentiment came, it 
might be accounted for and overlooked. But that it 
should appear in the pages of the Edinburgh Review !— 
the Edinburgh, which has produced by far the ablest 
literary criticisms of our age—the Edinburgh, in which 
Sydney Smith, (so loveable, notwithstanding his profane- 
ness and belly-god philosophy,) and Jeffrey, and Mackin- 
tosh, and Macaulay, and Henry Brougham, (not Punch’s 
Brougham, but another of the same name, since defunct,) 
and so many other most gifted men have written! ‘‘ To 
give words to a sentiment already felt generally, and thus 
to strike home to the public sympathy, requires but little 
aid from poetry !” Who is this tin-lipped, leaden-eyed, 
granite-hearted critic who speaks thus? Anything more 
absurd we never read—more opposed to the great princi- 
ples advocated in the same Journal of old, when the mas- 
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ter spirit poet over it. “To give words to a sentiment 
already felt generally, and thus to strike home to the public 
sympathy’’—why, to do this felicitously is the highest and 
most arduous task of the poet, and of the orator, too— 
“‘proprie communia dicere.”” To represent agonies and 
ecstasies that have never existed, save in imagination—to 
describe horrid murders such as never have been com- 
mitted, enchanted serpents, demon steeds, breathing fire 
from their nostrils, and bounding over seas of ice, or 
frozen mountains, or abysses of blazing sulphur, their 
adamantine hoofs ringing to the empyrean—to picture 
fairies and sylphs gliding, and twining, and dancing, and 
weaving their moonlight spells—all this is much more 
easy, both in Germany and elsewhere, than to paint real 
human beings and human feelings, so as “‘ to strike home 
to our sympathy;’’ as it is more easy to paint monsters—a 
griffin or a flying dragon—than to pourtray a living like- 
ness of an individual human face. The common feelings 
of tenderness, of love, of pity, of sorrow, of soul-felt joy, 
how hard it is so to embody them in simple strains that 
the emotions of the reader’s heart will answer them like an 
echo whenever they call! How many masters of the lyre 
have tried to effect this, and tried in vain! It is not gor- 
geous imagery, nor brilliant style that is required, but that 
happy selection of common and natural sentiments, not 
obvious perhaps, but seeming to be such when expressed, 
and that happy selection of words that come we know not 
how, whose expressiveness we feel but cannot describe, and 
which no study of books or things, no familiarity with lan- 
guage can give, though they may improve, the power of 
choosing when required. To picture a scene of misery, to 
transfer it to the poet’s age, to group together not only the 
physical and prominent traits, but those that lie deep in 
the very soul and centre of sensibility—the shades which 
sad memory, fond recollections, affections rudely smothered, 
dreary forebodings fling over the rough outlines of the 
mere outward suffering, melting all into one tender image, 
so sadly sweet, so mournfully beautiful, that the gazer’s 
eye is rivetted thereon until it becomes wet with tears: 
thus to describe is given but to few, and to these few only 
on rare occasions. But we shall produce the poem itself 
which has occasioned these remarks, and leave our readers 
to decide between the Edinburgh Review and the Dublin ; 
only premising, that the picture is drawn from life, and 
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that there is in it no more of exaggeration than what must 
be found in all such pictures.* 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


“‘ Wirn fingers weary and worn, 
With eye-lids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “Song of the Shirt!” 


“ Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof ! 
And work—work—work, 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work ! 


“« Work—work—work 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work—work—work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream! 


“‘O! men, with sisters dear! 
O! men with mothers and wives ! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives ! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


“ But why do I talk of Death ? 
That Phantom of grisly bone, 





* Of London we cannot speak from personal knowledge; but we can testify 
that, in the Liberty of Dublin the plaint of the dressmaker would be but a lite- 
ral expression of real sorrow and suffering. Many of this class are employed in 
that fair but fallen city, from nine in the morning until twelve at night—and 
this too, in several cases, from mere compassion, and not from any need of their 
services on the part of the employers—at the rate of three shillings a week 
ete find themselves, out of this pittance, in food, clothing, lodging, every- 

iug! 
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I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts I keep, 
Oh! God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


“* Work—work—work ! 
My labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags. 

That shattered roof—and this naked floor—' 
A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there. 


“ Work—work—work ! 

From weary chime to chime, 
Work—work—work— 

As prisoners work for crime ! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’d, 
As well as the weary hand. 


“‘ Work—work—work, 
In the dull December light, 
And work—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling 
As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 


“Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet, 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 


“Oh but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief ! 

No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 
But only time for Grief! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread ! 
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“With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
Would that its tone could reach the rich! 
She sang this “Song of the Shirt!” 


Of the longer. poems we hardly know which to prefer. 
Each has its own excellence. The reader will select his 
favourite according to his peculiar taste, fancy, and humour 
of the hour. The “‘ Plea of the Midsummer Fairies’’ we 
think extremely beautiful, not only in the execution—in 
which respect nearly the same may be said of all—but in 
the conception. and fancy of the story itself. The fairy 
group, with its gentle, innocent, affectionate pleading, 
presents a very sweet and enchanting little picture; and 
the whole narrative is carried out in the most natural and 
agreeable manner. Hood’s similies are extremely pictu- 
resque and happy, and, to us, original; as when old Time 


says: 


“Or when am I so wroth as when I view 

The wanton pride of summer ;—-how she decks 
The birth-day world with blossoms ever new, 

As if Time had not lived and heap’d great wrecks 
Of years on years !—O then I bravely vex 

And catch the gay months in their gaudy flight, 
And slay them with the wreaths about their necks, 
Like foolish heifers in the holy rite, 

And raise great trophies to my ancient might.” 


The following is Ariel’s recital: 


oe Quoth Ariel now— 
Let me remember how I saved a man, 
Whose fatal noose was fasten’d on a bough, 
Intended to abridge his sad life’s span; 
For haply I was by when he began 
His stern soliloquy in life’s dispraise, 
And overheard his melancholy plan, 
How he had made a vow to end his days, 
And therefore followed him in all his ways. 


“Through brake and tangled copse, for much he loath’d 
All populous haunts, and roamed in forests rude, 
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To hide himself from man. But I had cloth’d 
My delicate limbs with plumes, and‘still pursued, 
Where only foxes and wild cats intrude, 

Till we were come beside an ancient tree 

Late blasted by a storm. Here he renewed 

His loud complaints,—choosing that spot to be 
The scene of his last horrid tragedy. 


“Tt was a mild and melancholy glen, 

Made gloomy by tall firs and cypress dark, 
Whose root, like any bones of buried men, 
Pushed through the rotten sod for fear’s remark; 
A hundred horrid stems, jagged and stark, 
Wrestled with crooked arms in hideous fray, 
Besides sleek ashes with their dappled bark, 
Like crafty serpents climbing for a prey, 

With many blasted oaks moss-grown and grey. 


‘But here upon his final desperate clause 

Suddenly I pronounced so sweet a strain, 

Like a pang’d nightingale, it made him pause, 

Till half the frenzy of his grief was slain, 

The sad remainder oozing from his brain 

In timely ecstasies of healing tears, 

Which through his ardent eyes began to drain ;— 
Meanwhile the deadly Fates unclosed their shears :— 
So pity me and all my fated peers !” 


The “Two Peacocks of Bedfont,’’ “ Eugene Aram,’’ 
the ‘‘ Haunted House’’—but it were needless to enumerate 
where so little should be left without special notice. 

We are half afraid to say, that to us ‘‘ Miss Kilmansegg 
and her Precious Leg’’ seems to be the epic of these 
volumes. There is some redundancy and carelessness 
here and there. We do not, indeed, find fault with the 
manifest absurdity and improbability of the story ; which 
is obviously, and on set purpose, meant to be grotesque, 
outlandish, and exaggerated, and thereby to convey, in the 
most striking manner, its excellent moral. Mere nature 
would have been insipid, and an old story. There are, 
however, principles even for improbable hypotheses; and 
though cocks and horses speak in Esop and Pheedrus they 
speak according to certain rules. There is some clumsi- 
ness in the structure of the story, and the reader receives 
too many jolts in passing through. Nevertheless, we think 
the Legend to be on the whole what we have just ventured 
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to designate it. We are not disposed to follow the exam- 
ple of some of our elder brethren, by supplying our readers 
with a prose outline of the tale, thereby lapuliiog their 
gratification in the perusal of the tale itself. We shall, 
however, extract a few passages. The poem opens thus— 
we omit some lines now and then: 


MISS KILMANSEGG’S PEDIGREE. 


“To trace the Kilmansegg pedigree, 

To the very roots of the family tree, 
Were a task as rash as ridiculous :— 

It wouldn’t require much verbal strain 

To trace the Kill-man, perchance, to Cain ; 
But waving all such digressions, 

Suffice it, according to family lore, 

A Patriarch Kilmansegg lived of yore, 
Who was famed for his great possessions. 


“Tradition said he feathered his nest 
Through an Agricultural interest 

In the Golden Age of farming; 
When golden eggs were laid by the geese, 
And Colchian sheep wore a golden fleece, 
And golden pippins—the sterling kind 
Of Hesperus—now so hard to find— 

Made Horticulture quite charming ! 


“A Lord of Land, on his own estate, 
He lived at a very lively rate, 
But his income could bear carousing ; 
Such acres he had of pasture and heath, 
: With herbage so rich from the ore beneath, 
The very ewe’s and lambkin’s teeth ° 
Were turned into gold by browsing. 


“* Moreover, he had a Golden Ass, 
Sometimes at stall, and sometimes at grass, 
That was worth his own weight in money — 
And a golden hive on a golden Bank, 
Where golden bees, by alchemical prank, 
Gather’d gold instead of honey. 


“Gold! and gold! and gold without end! 
He had gold to lay by, and gold to spend, 
Gold to hive, and gold to lend, 

And reversions of gold in futuro. 
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In wealth the family revell’d and roll’d, 

Himself and wife and son so bold ;— 

And his daughters sang to their harps of gold 
““O bella eta dell’ oro.” 


MISS KILMANSEGG’S CHRISTENING. 


“A wealthy Nabob was Godpapa, 

And an Indian Begum was Godmamma, 
Whose jewels a Queen might covet-— 

And the priest was a Vicar and Dean withal 

Of that temple we see with a Golden Ball, 
And a golden cross above it. 


“The font was a bowl of American gold, 
Won by Raleigh in days of old, 

In spite of Spanish bravado ; 
And the Book of Pray’r was so overrun 
With gold devices, it shone in the suu 
Like a copy—a presentation one— 

Of Humboldt’s “‘ El Dorado.” 


“Gold! and gold! and nothing but gold! 
The same auriferous shine behold 
Wherever the eye could settle ! 
On the walls—the sideboard—the ceiling sky— 
On the gorgeous footmen standing by, 
In coats to delight a miner’s eye 
With seams of the precious metal. 


“Gold! and ‘gold! and besides the gold, 
The very robe of the infant told 
A tale of wealth in every fold, 
It lapp’d her like a vapour! 
So fine! so thin! the mind at a loss 
Could compare it to nothing except a cross 
Of cobweb with bank-note paper. 


MISS KILMANSEGG’S ACCIDENT—HER 
HORSE RUNS AWAY WITH HER. 


«« Away went the horse in the madness of fright, 
And away went the horsewoman mocking the sight— 
Was yonder blue flash a flash of blue light, 

Or only the skirt of her habit ? 
But still flies the heiress through stones and dust; 
Oh, for a fall, if fall she must, 

On the gentle lap of Flora! 
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But still, thank Heaven! she clings to her seat— 
Away! away! she could ride a dead heat 
With the Dead who ride so fast and fleet, 

In the Ballad of Leonora ! 


“ The fields seem running away with the folks ! 
The Elms are having a race with the Oaks! 

At a pace that all jockeys disparages ! 
All, all is racing! the Serpentine 
Seems rushing past like the ‘arrowy Rhine,’ 
The houses have got on a railway line, 

And are off like first-class carriages ! 


“‘ She'll lose her life! she is losing her breath ! 
A cruel chase, she is chasing Death, 
As female shriekings forewarn her : 
And now—as gratis as blood of Guelph— 
She clears that gate, which cleared itself 
Since then, at Hyde Park Corner! 


“ Alas! for the hope of the Kilmanseggs! 

For her head, and brains, and body, and legs, 
Her life’s not worth a copper! 

A hundred hearts turn sick and chilly 
As hundred voices cry ‘ Stop her!’ 


“On and on!—what a perilous run! 
The iron rails seem all mingling in one, 
To shut out the Green Park scenery! 
And now the Cellar its dangers reveals, 
She shudders—she shrieks—she’s doomed, she feels, 
To be torn by powers of horses and wheels, 
Like a spinner by steam machinery! 


“ Sick with horror she shuts her eyes, 
But the very stones seem uttering cries, 

As they did at that Persian daughter, 
When she climbed up the steep vociferous hill, 
Her silver flagon to fill 

With the magical Golden Water! 


“« Batter her! shatter her! 
Throw and scatter her!’ 
Shouts each stony-hearted clatterer ! 
‘Dash at the heavy Dover! 
Spill her, kill her! tear and tatter her! 
Smash her! crash her!’ (the stones did'nt flatter her) 
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‘ Kick her brains out! let her blood spatter her ! 
Roll on her over and over!’ 


‘“‘ For so she gathered the awful sense 

Of the street in its past unmacadamized tense, 
As the wild horse overran it,— 

His four heels making the clatter of six, 

Like the Devil’s tattoo, played with iron sticks 
On a kettle-drum of granite ! 


“On! still on! she’s dazzled with h ints 

Of oranges, ribbons, and colour’d prints, 

A Kaleidoscope jumble of shades and tints 
And human faces all flashing, 

Bright and brief as the sparks from the flints, 
That the desperate hoof keeps dashing! 


“On and on! still frightfully fast ! 

Dover-street, Bond-street, all are past! 

But—yes—no—yes !—they’re down at last! 

The Furies and Fates have found them! 

Down they go with a sparkle and crash, 

Like a bark that’s struck by the lightning flash— 
There’s a shriek—and a sob— 
And the dense dark mob 

Like a billow closes behind them! 


« «She breathes’ 
‘ She don’t!’ 
‘ She’ll recover !’ 
‘She won’t !’ 

She’s stirring! she’s living, by Nemesis 
Gold, still gold! on counter and shelf! 
Golden dishes as plenty as delf! 

Miss Kilmansegg’s coming again to herself 

On an opulent Goldsmith’s premises !” 


How Miss Kilmansegg recovered—and the loss she sus- . 
tained in her recovery—and how she made up for the loss 
—and how she got married—and the scenes that followed, 
and the end of them—we leave our readers to gather from 
the book itself, in which all are narrated. We shall make 


room for only one extract more. 


PARTY SPIRIT. 


“ Of all the spirits of evil fame 
That hurt the soul or injure the frame, 
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And poison what’s honest and hearty, 
There’s none more needs a Mathew to preach 
A cooling, antiphlogistic speech, 

To praise and enforce 

A temperate course, 

Than the Evil Spirit of party. 


“ Tories love to worry the Whigs, 
Who treat them in turn like Schwalbach pigs, 
Giving them lashes, thrashes, and digs, 
With their writhing and pain delighted— 
But after all that’s said, and more, 
The malice and spite of party are poor 
To the malice and spite of a party next door, 
To a party not invited.” 


The memory of early years, in after life, is one of the 
most universal sources of the dearest, and tenderest, and 
urest feelings which the heart is capable of entertaining. 
pleen, and jealousy, and unworthy ambition, and grasp- 
ing avarice, and all base and malignant passions are hid- 
den for a while under the vivid and softening recollection 
of the friends and the scenes—the past, the distant, the 
changed, the dead—among whom our early and innocent 
days were spent. Whatever strongly reminds us of those 
days, though worthless in itself, is fair to our eyes. Per- 
haps it is this principle of association that lends to the 
following lines the melody which they seem to possess for 
our ears. We seldom, indeed, meet with any sweet, sim- 
ple strain on the same subject, without being moved in the 
same way. How little soever some of our readers may 
appreciate this, perhaps too warm, susceptibility, there are 
few of them, we think, who will not agree with us in regard- 
ing the closing lines of the last stanza as peculiarly beauti- 
ful and touching. 


a 


«‘T remember, I remember, 

The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn ; 

He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day, 
But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away ! 
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2. 


“IT remember, I remember, 
The roses, red and white, 
The vi'lets and the lily-cups, 
Those flowers made of light! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birth-day,—- 
The tree is living yet ! 


* * * * 


4. 
“‘T remember, I remember, 
The fir trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky ; 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


We shall make room for one more of the shorter poems. 


HYMN TO THE SUN, 
“Giver of glowing light ! 
Though but a god of other days, 
The kings and sages 
Of wiser ages 
Still live and gladden in thy genial rays! 


‘King of the tuneful lyre, 
Still poets’ hymns to thee belong ; 
Though lips are cold 
Whereon of old 
Thy beams all turned to worshiping and song! 


“ Lord of the dreadful bow, 
None triumph now for Python’s death ; 
But thou dost save 
From hungry grave 
The life that hangs upon a summer breath. 


‘Father of rosy day, 
No more thy clouds of incense rise ; 
But waking flow’rs 
At morning hours, 
Give out their sweets to meet thee in the skies, 
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‘God of the Delphic fane, 
No more thou listenest to hymns sublime ; 
But they will leave 
On winds at eve, 
A solemn echo to the end of time.” 


The “Ode on a distant prospect of Clapham Academy”’ 
we would wish to extract; but it is too long. Shall we 
incur the displeasure of our readers by presenting them 
with another passage from a poem, which, notwithstanding 
certain drawbacks, is a great favourite of ours—the “‘ Ode 
to Rae Wilson?’’ This gentleman, let it be borne in 
mind, is a type of the hypochondriac, apocalyptic, groaning, 
whining, lying, canting fanatics, who used to frequent 
Exeter Hall, and inflame the popular mind in England 
with anti-catholic bigotry. 


«‘ Shun pride, O Rae !—whatever sort beside 
You take in lieu, shun spiritual pride! 

A pride there is of rank—a pride of birth, 

A pride of learning and a pride of purse, 

A London pride—in short, there be on earth 
A host of prides, some better and some worse ; 
But of all prides, since Lucifer’s attaint, 

The proudest swells a self-elected saint. 


“To picture that cold pride, so harsh and hard, 
Fancy a peacock in a poultry yard. 

Behold him in conceited circles sail, 

Strutting and dancing, and now planted stiff 
In all his pomp of pageantry, as if 

He felt ‘the eyes of Europe’ on his tail! 

As for the humble breed retained by man, 

He scorns the whole domestic clan— 

He bows, he bridles, 

He wheels, he sidles, 

At last, with stately dodgings, in a corner 
He pens a simple russet hen, to scorn her 
Full in the blaze of his resplendent fan! 

‘ Look here,’ he cries, (to give him words,) 

‘ Thou feather’d clay,—thou scum of birds!’ 
Flirting the rustling plumage in her eyes,— 
‘Look here, thou vile predestin’d sinner, 

Doomed to be roasted for a dinner, 

Behold these lovely variegated dyes ! 
These are the rainbow colours of the skies. 
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A bird of Paradise ?—a pretty story ! 

Zam that Saintly Fowl, thou paltry chick ! 
Took at my crown of glory! 

Thou dingy, dirty, dabbled, draggled jill!’ 

And off goes Partlet, wriggling from a kick, 

With bleeding scalp laid open by his bill! 


‘«‘ That little simile exactly paints 

How sinners are despised by saints. 

By saints! the hypocrites that ope heav’n’s door 

Obsequious to the sinful man of riches— 

But put the wicked, naked, barelegg’d poor, 
In parish stocks instead of breeches. 


“The Saints !—the bigots that in public spout, 
Spread phosphorus of zeal on scraps of fustian, 
And go like walking Lucifers about 

Mere living bundles of combustion.” 


The perusal of Hood’s poems has created in us a 
strong desire to know something of the author’s life. We 
earnestly hope that our curiosity in this respect will be 
gratified in the forthcoming publication; and we regret 
that want of time and space, (the usual excuse for short 
reviews,) prevents us from dwelling longer on the present. 


We still more regret that the volume of Davis’s Poems 
forming the May number of the “ Library of Ireland,” did 
not reach us until we had come to the close of this article, 
for the names of Thomas Davis and Thomas Hood should 
have been united at the head of it. Between them there 
are not a few prominent features of resemblance. The 
premature death of each was mourned by a large circle of 
friends and admirers, in language which is ordinarily used 
only to express sorrow for the loss of a near relative. They 
both fought to the end against baseness and despotism. 
Their poetical writings breathe a fine and manly spirit. 
Their fancy was not a manufactory of mere things of ether 
and sun-gilt vapours, of images having no reality to cor- 
respond with them, of sentiments that shine but glow not, 
and are outside the world of the heart and of human 
sympathy. The wail of the poor, the oppressed, the 
broken-hearted, the chant of virtue successful and valour 
triumphant in a good cause, were caught up and echoed 
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back from their lips, and made to ring and reverberate 
through city and hamlet, over mountain and valley, until 
men were compelled to listen, and from listening, to feel 
and follow. Of course, there is only a portion of Hood’s 
verses that will in this respect stand in juxtaposition with 
those of Davis, nearly all of whose poems are full of life, 
warm, braced, bursting into snecutadbalihe activity. From 
some of his prosaic opinions we entirely dissent, and his 
friends will, we are sure, bear with us in thus plainly 
expressing our dissent. But his poetry is a miracle of 
untutored genius, for we are informed that, until within a 
couple of years before his death, he never wrote nor thought 
of writing a single stanza, and, until he made an experi- 
ment in order to supply, as best he could, the lack of 
ose contributions to the ation newspaper, had never 

een conscious of the poetical power within himself. And 
yet there are in his verses an extraordinary ease and versa- 
tility, combined with condensed and elastic vigour in a 
surprising degree; the lines bounding and rebounding, 
like tennis balls in the hands of a master of play. ile 
sweeps the lyre with the bold familiarity of one whose 


fingers had learned their cunning before time had stiffened 
a cramped the joints. Had Davis lived to correct and 
polish these fugitive poems, and to realize the promise 
which they give of yet higher excellence, we are strongly of 
opinion that his place would be found, if it be not already 
found, among the very first of the Bards of Erin, 








Art. VI.—Tie Banker's Magazine. Nov. 1845. 


E hardly think that we shall+be taxed with making 

a hazargous assertion, when we affirm, that there 
are many persons in the number of our readers who 
have from time to time received circulars from parties 
in Frankfort, Hamburg, and other towns in Germany, 
inclosing plans of lotteries, to which the consideration 
of the public is solicited. 
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‘ The “ Banker’s Magazine,’ for November, 1845, gave 
some specimens of these circulars, and an able article 
in one of the numbers of “‘ The Times,” in September, 
1844, (if we recollect rightly,) furnished some details and 
explanations respecting those schemes; from the limits, 
however, necessarily confined, of that article, the subject 
was but superficially treated. Other newspapers, par- 
ticularly the Sunday ones, now and then make allusions 
to, and invariably stigmatize, these ‘‘ speculations’? and 
“‘ distributions,” (to adopt the language of the circulars,) 
as humbugs or swindling transactions ; but from the 
sweeping nature of these censures, we are inclined to con- 
clude that the writers are not conversant with the real 
nature and details of the projects in question. Not that 
we would insinuate that these lotteries are not open to 
objection, or deny that frauds may, and perhaps have often 
been practised by the agents or speculators who sell the 
shares ; but we merely mean to state that some of them 
are bond fide transactions as lotteries; and whereas, as 
we shall later have occasion to show, very considerable 
sums of money are every year spent in these islands in the 
purchase of tickets, we may perhaps render an agreeable 
service to some of our readers by informing them which 
are the “‘ speculations ’’ to be avoided, and what measures 
can be taken in order to guard against imposition or 
fraud ; while at the same time many who are risking their 
money with the hope of obtaining a sudden accession 
to their wealth, may be enabled to form a judgment as to 
the soundness of the sundry schemes “‘ submitted to their 
consideration,’’ without being quite so much in the dark 
respecting them, as they are at present. We have been 
at considerable pains to collect data and information on 
this subject in the head quarters of the trade, viz. Frank- 
fort; and the sources whence we have derived them induce 
us to hope that, if some of our statements may not be per- 
fectly accurate, they will, at least, not be found far distant 
from the truth. 

That it was a wise morality to suppress State Lotteries 
in England, cannot be legitimately doubted. But it may be 
fairly asked if their suppression has not given rise to greater 
evils. State lotteries, as they existed here, were a very 
great nuisance, and one of the most unjust institutions, in 
so far as the public was concerned. In no other country 
were they unjust to such a degree, for nowhere did so 
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small a proportion of the stakes return in the shape of 
prizes to the pockets of the contributors. Yet, of them, 
foreign lotteries draw sums hardly less considerable 
from the public, the whole of which are transferred 
to foreign exchequers; and Derby sweeps encourage 
and maintain a spirit of gambling among the people, to 
an extent hardly credible. Raffles for objects of every 
description, including houses, are daily and publicly 
advertised, and even periodically combine the terms of 
their subscription with schemes partaking of the nature of 
lotteries—projects all these, which offer no security to the 
adventurer as a guarantee either to their fairness or sol- 
vency. On an evening in the last summer, we noted’ 
down, during a ramble of three hours through the streets 
of the metropolis, the amount of stakes advertised in the 
windows of public-houses to be drawn in the course of 
one week, and we found on casting the sum up, that it 
amounted to between five and six thousand pounds: this 
result we obtained from a part of the public-houses which 
we passed, and only in a small section of London. 

e do not think that there is any exaggeration in 
taking at a minimum of one million sterling, the capital 
which, in consequence of these transactions, changes 
hands during the running season. 

We have before us a number of ‘‘ The Sunday Times,’’ 
which contains advertisements of Derby clubs, the stakes 
in which amount in the aggregate to £11,052. 4s. 6d., in 
capital, ranging from £4. 15s., to £3,000, and in which the 
contributions to be paid vary from 2s. 6d., to £10. If it be 
taken into account that several of these advertisements 
announce other clubs, of which they do not furnish the 
details; that many of these schemes, when the stakes are 
covered by one club, work with two or three sets of sub- 
scribers, we may fairly suppose that those advertisements 
represent a capital of £20,000 invested in private lotteries, 
If, moreover, it be taken into consideration that these 
stakes depend only on one race; that a dozen or more of 
such aleatory projects, (if we may use the term) are brought 
forward in the course of the season in each of those estab- 
lishments; that but a small proportion of the clubs 
is advertised, and that they exist not only in the metro- 
polis, but in all the principal towns and even many villages 
of the empire; that in some of them the sums in abey- 
ance amount to ten or twelve thousand pounds, as many 
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of the public prints stated when the gui tam actions were 
pending in 1844, we believe our estimate will not appear 
over-rated. 

There are, therefore, elements in abundance to encou- 
rage foreign lottery agents in their endeavours to put into 
circulation shares in different enterprizes, and to turn to 
account a tendency which is not peculiar to our own 
age or country. 

The legislature has endeavoured to counteract and 
throw impediments in the way of these transactions, but 
without avail; nor is it easy to see what means can be 
devised to that effect, for even in France, where the judi- 
cial and administrative authorities are armed with almost 
despotic power, which is wielded with almost brutal force 
wherever they are called into action, it is merely the high 
rate of postage which prevents the Agents of Frankfort 
from being successful to the extent they are with us, 
where this obstacle does not exist. We have it on the 
authority of well-informed parties, that five or six Frank- 
fort houses alone distribute upwards of 120,000 circulars 
in the United Kingdom ; and there are, we believe, nearly 
twenty houses who deal in those shares. 

It is a matter of astonishment how parties residing for 
the most part in distant German towns, contrive to ferret 
out the residents of secluded country seats, and the deni- 
zens of remote villages; the addresses of the gentleman, 
the farmer, and the small tradesman, who are hardly 
known beyond their own family circle, or the precincts 
of their parish. For large and populous districts, the 
post-office, or other directories are sufficient, but for 
places of smaller importance, commercial travellers are 
employed, who, while engaged on other pursuits have 
time and opportunity not only to make lists of names, but 
also to collect information respecting the circumstances of 
the parties, and though most of the circulars are sent at 
random, some go almost with the certainty of proving suc- 
cessful ;—and the classes among which they generally 
prove so are, clergymen of the Church of England, hallf- 
pay officers, widows and spinsters. 

The “ speculations ’’ which are the most extensive, and 
in which the really fortunate speculators are the agents, 
may be reduced to three classes: 

1st. Austrian lotteries, or to speak more correctly, 
raffles for houses and estates. 
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2nd. Class lotteries, such as those of Prussia, Frank- 
fort, Hamburgh, &c. 

3rd. Bonds of State loans contracted by the Austrian 
and other German governments, which are paid off by 
lotteries. 

To each of these classes we will devote a couple of 
pages, and endeavour to show “‘ speculators,’ of whom the 
major part do not understand the schemes in which they 
embark, their respective merits, and point out the impo- 
sitions to which they may be subjected. 

ist. Of the Austrian lotteries for houses, estates, &c., 
it may be at once said that persons purchasing a ticket, 
might as well throw their money into the sea; or rather, 
they would do better to devote it to some act of charity. 
It is indeed a matter of surprise how the Austrian govern- 
ment authorizes or tolerates them, but as the tenth part of 
the nominal price of the shares is levied by the hospitals 
of Vienna, and it would be difficult or inconvenient to 
assign other sources of revenue to cover the deficit which 
would result from their suppression, it puts up with 
the evil. 

The system of them is as follows. A nobleman or 
a person, who has rendered some service to the govern- 
ment is in debt, and having some house or estate for 
which he cannot find a purchaser, or which would not half 
cover the amount of his liabilities, applies for, and obtains, 
permission to dispose of it by raffle. He then applies to 
some third or fourth-rate merchant to undertake the man- 
agement of the affair, and a prospectus is drawn up. A 
house which has perhaps not been inhabited for years, 
situated in some remote suburb of Vienna, where the 
mephytic exhalations of an uncovered sewer, (like the 
Fleet ditch until lately,) render residence impossible, 
is transformed into a palace, and if there be attached to it 
some perches of ground with a couple of unproductive 
apple-trees and a copious crop of docks and nettles, the 
pen of the Vienese ‘‘ George Robins’ becomes a magic 
wand, which transforms them into the gardens of Armida. 

If the estate lies in some secluded nook of Styria or 
Bohemia, a hundred miles distant from any road or 
river, forests which it would not pay the expenses to fell 
even for the purpose of making potash or extracting tur- 

entine, are described as a source of unfailing and inex- 
austible revenue. The lists of the prizes to be gained 
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are perfect illustrations of what M. Thiers once called, 
“art de grouper les chiffres,’’ for they are presented in 
columns in three or four different combinations, so that to 
the superficial observer, or to the majority of the public, 
they appear to hold out four or five times the number of 
prizes they in reality contain. ; 

It would occupy too much space to give demonstrations 
of this science of arranging numbers, and we should pro- 
bably bewilder our readers by presenting whole columns 
of figures for this purpose, but we will point out a couple 
of instances as illustrations. 

The first object in these prospectuses, is to present to 
the eye as great an agglomeration of numbers as possible, 
and the florins are reduced to francs: thus, the 80,000f1. 
or £8000., which, as we. have said, is the principal prize, 
becomes 200,000 francs. But the Frankfort agents can 
afford to be liberal at a small expense, and by the addi- 
tion of a unit placed on the left hand, the fortunate adven- 
turer is to become possessed of 1,200,000 francs. In the 
original prospectus there is always a long flourish stating 
that, whereas the pecuniary circumstances of many indi- 
viduals, or their pursuits or tastes, may be such that they 
would prefer a sum of ready money to the estate or palace, 
therefore, the projectors are ready to give the sum of 
200,000 francs in exchange. This clause would, however, 
prove inconvenient to the gentlemen at Frankfort, and 
therefore it is suppressed, and the estate alone, with its 
value of 1,200,000 francs is advertised. 

The sale of these tickets being prohibited all over Ger- 
many, in France, and in Russia, only about 70 or 80,000 
find purchasers ; but the projectors make the large number 
of 160 or 180,000, because the half or more remaining in 
their hands, they have a probability of being themselves 
the gainers. s these tickets, therefore, cost them 
nothing, they are in many of the plans made conducive to 
presenting large sums as prizes in the following manner, 
subject, however, to numberless variations in the arrange- 
ment. Thus, for example, the first prize will be the magnifi- 
cent estate or palace, N.; and the second, and perhaps a 
dozen other prizes, several thousands of these tickets— 
say, for the second prize 10,000 tickets, No. 100,001 to 
110,000, which are not sold, but kept up as the gain of the 
second number drawn. Suppose this to be No. 2,145, and 
it will be entitled to the prizes which have been obtained 
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by the tickets thus set apart. We have had the patience 
to go through several drawing lists, and found that, in the 
most favourable instance, the proprietor of the 10,000 
tickets had gained 625 francs. He might have gained 
the principal or the second prize, but he did not; in the 
mean time, the prospectus represented the second prize 
(calculating the nominal value of the tickets) as a prize 
of 125,000 francs; and we have before us such plans, in 
which the gains 7n shares amount to half a million and 
upwards, showing a long array of prizes which reduced 
to their simple expression were—0. 

Some years ago, Prince Esterhazy (the former Austrian 
ambassador in London,) contracted a loan with Messrs. 
Rothschild for £700,000., reimbursable by lottery, on the 
principle of the Austrian state loans, of which we will later 
treat. Two drawings take place every year, and the 
highest prize is £5000. in some drawings, in others £4000. 
There were besides cach time smaller premiums of £1000., 
£800., £500., and smaller sums. In thirty-two years the 
whole amount to £1,400,000. In order to have a long list 
of large sums, one or more prizes consist in bonds of this 
loan, and we will take an advertisement before us as an 
instance : 


“SPECIAL DRAWING. 
“ Principal Prize. 
“100 Original Bonds of the Esterhazy Loan. 
“ The bonds of this Loan, contracted by Messrs, Rothschild, partake in 
the following prizes.” 
Then follows in very small and faint type: 


“ Reimbursable by sixty-four half yearly drawings, taking place 
on the 15th of June, and 15th of December each year. 


4 Prizes of fres. 150,000 


a - .» 125,000 
ar ons ..» 100,000 
DS ws “is e- 30,000 

BS ate ee .. 25,000 
ae _ .- 20,000 
S ses ove .» 10,000 
60... sive se 7,500 
a — _ one 3,750 


256... see ove 1,250 
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320... wet oe 1,000 
336... ins oni 500 
1280 ... ove one 250 
120 ... vee see 210 
Ae ove eon 205 
240... oe — 200 
240 ... ves ws 192 
240 ... ans ove 187 
240... — a 180 
16,080... one _ 175 
15,840... ane wn 167 
16,080... ses ave 162 
11,840... ove v0 155 
24,400... enn wi 150 
11,600... wns “e 142 
15,200... one ae 137 
7,660... ons wes 130 
37,000... ses ove 125 


“ Each{bond must obtain one of the above prizes, the smallest of 
which is 125 francs.” 


Then follow the numbers of the bonds. 

These splendid prizes look very pretty on the prospectus, 
and parties who do not understand anything of the Ester- 
hazy loan think that, in the lottery in question, there is a 
chance of getting one of these prizes. But what is the 
case in reality? If he succeed in gaining the 100 bonds, 
he has gained at the market-price £550. sterling; as to 
the 150,000 francs, &c., they are partly in the future con- 
tingent, for the loan having been made ten or twelve 
years ago, a considerable part of the large prizes has 
already been drawn, and he may wait twenty years or 
upwards before his bonds are drawn even with the smallest 
prize of 125 francs. 

But reduced to their simple expression, they are this, 
with a difference of a few hundred pounds more or less in 
the sundry schemes. There are from 160,000 to 170,000 
tickets, among which all the prizes to be gained amount 
to about £20,000. sterling, the largest being £8000., and 
the remainder, with the exception of one perhaps of £1500. 
or £2000. of so small an amount, that it is more vexatious 
to gain one of them than to draw a blank. But, though 
the original plans are sufficiently unintelligible, they are 
too clear for the convenience of the Frankfort agents, who 
draw up the plans differently, and in such a manner as to 
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defy a first-rate mathematician to understand them, or cal- 
culate the chances. The nominal price of these tickets, 
which is printed on them, is 12} francs, but they are sold at 
Vienna, and actually hawked about the coffee-houses, for 
five or six shillings, and sometimes even for less, but their 
value is enhanced in a direct ratio with the distance 
thence, and with the ignorance of the public as to their real 
value: thus in Frankfort they are sold for twelve shillings, 
in France for twenty francs, and in England for twenty 
shillings. Our readers may thus see what probabilities 
there are of gaining, and how profitable this branch of 
business is for the agents. But the chances for a purcha- 
ser of a single ticket are even much less than would primé 
facie appear from the “ beggarly account of empty boxes”’ 
we have laid before them. In all these lotteries there are 
at least two, and often more, descriptions of tickets. A 
certain number, say 20 or 22,000 are printed on coloured 
paper, and nearly one-half of the amount of the prizes is 
reserved for them in a separate drawing, in which they 
alone participate, besides concurring with the others for 
what is pompously called the principal drawing. One of 
these is given gratuitously to the purchaser of five shares ; 
and as most purchasers buy only one, they thus form a 
bonus for the vendors and agents. This generosity does 
not cost the undertakers anything ; but, nevertheless, the 
Frankfort agents do not give the public this advantage to 
which it is entitled, but instead they give a sixth ordinary 
ticket, and sell the others for £2. a-piece—their real value 
being about twelve shillings. This appropriation to them- 
selves, by the agents, of the gratuitous shares, particularly 
considering the enormous profit they make by their out- 
oom overcharge, is a downright and impudent rob- 
ery. 

The number of shares in these lotteries, of which there 
is one every five or six months, sold in the United King- 
dom, is supposed to be between five and six thousand, of 
which about eight hundred or a thousand are disposed of 
in the Channel Islands, from whence, however, we under- 
stand that a considerable portion finds its way into France. 
In this supputation, as well as in those regarding the other 
lotteries, which we shall later lay before our readers, there 
is a great deal of uncertainty, as it is of course impossible 
to obtain positive information regarding the operations of 
the different agents, who keep their transactions as secret 
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as possible; but we have drawn our conclusions from 
probable data, and have adhered to the lowest reasonable 
minimum. 

2. The second description of lotteries, the tickets of 
which are in circulation in this country, are called ‘‘ Class 
Lotteries,’’ and though such exist in Hamburg, Leipsic, 
Brunswick, Holland, and Prussia, the great mass of those 
soll here belongs to the Frankfort lottery. With conside- 
rable variations in the details, the system or principle is 
the same inall. To render this intelligible, we will suppose 
one of these class lotteries to consist of only one thousand 
tickets. Of these a certain number, say one hundred, are 
drawn out of the wheel, and one hundred prizes out of 
another, and assigned by chance to each of the numbers 
thus drawn. The number of tickets remaining undrawn 
will be 900—the wheel is sealed up, and a similar opera- 
tion is repeated after an interval of three or four weeks, 
when the number of undrawn tickets will be reduced to 
800. Each of these drawings is called a class: this method 
is virtually the same as if there were only one drawing, 
interrupted by an indefinite period of time, for the numbers 
drawn in one class no longer partake in the chances of the 
subsequent ones. The object in view is that, as the price 
of a ticket is very considerable, it would not be easy to 
raise the amount at once, and therefore the payment of them 
takes place by instalments. The period over which those 
instalments are distributed is about six months; the num- 
ber of tickets being in the Frankfort Lottery 26,000, in 
the Prussian 85,000. The agents who negociate these 
shares in England, however, make adventurers pay at 
once the amount of the ticket—viz. £10. ; the ‘prime cost 
of the Frankfort being to them £7. 10s., that of the Prus- 
sian £8. sterling. he offices where these shares are 
sold do not take more than the instalment due, and 
according to the regulations a shareholder should procure 
a fresh ticket for each class, bearing the same number, the 
ticket of the first class not being recognized as valid for the 
subsequent drawings: these the agents keep in their own 
hands, and by that means the purchaser of a ticket having 
paid the full amount is ignorant that he ought to have it 
renewed for each successive drawing, and consequently, if 
he prove successful, he is obliged to submit to any deduc- 
tion or commission which the agent may think proper to 
demand, for he has nothing in his possession but a piece 
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of waste paper, the only valuable voucher being in the 
possession of the agent, and the direction of lotteries not 
recognising any other, nor taking cognizance of any dis- 
putes which may arise. A premium drawn in the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth class is paid only on the production of the 
ticket of that class, and the endorsement of the agent that 
either is answerable for all the classes, becoming an ordi- 
nary debt between him and the holder. Hence, in order 
to guard against these exactions, the agents never demand- 
ing less than ten per cent, and sometimes twenty-five, 
those persons who purchase tickets should insist on having 
the proper voucher, if not for each class, at least for the 
last, which contains the principal premiums, and demand 
it in proper time: so that, if it is not in their possession at 
least a fortnight before the drawing, they may be able to 
write to the directors of lotteries explaining the circum- 
stances, and lay an attachment on the ticket, when they 
will be completely secured, as the authorities will, for 
their own credit, see immediate justice done, and the col- 
lector or agent will not risk having his license taken from 
him. 

This will also explain how the agents can send tickets 
to parties with whom they are unacquainted, at the risk of 
their not being returned or remaining unpaid, for the fact 
is, that they send the vouchers of classes already 
drawn, which have consequently no value, those belong- 
ing to the subsequent drawings being in their own hands. 
We understand that instances have frequently occurred of 
persons who have obtained shares on credit, or kept in 
their possession those forwarded to them, and not re- 
mitted the amount, have found themselves disappointed 
when their numbers have turned up fortunate, and they 
expected to receive the prize. 

e have said that the price of the tickets is paid by 
instalments: each of these instalments is paid before the 
drawing of each class. In order to collect these instal- 
ments it is that these different drawings take place, and 
the plans are very scientifically and artfully arranged, 
offermg at each stage a considerable number of prizes: 
but if they be considered attentively, it will be found that, 
with the exception of one or two of the premiums, (excepting 
in the last, usually termed the principal class,) the boon 
offered consists of paltry sums, which, unless the specula- 
tor be fortunate enough to gain in all the classes—which, 
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though within the limits of possibility, is highly improba- 
ble—have at the end only the result of diminishing his 
outlay, while, at the same time, the considerable sums 
applied to this object reduces very considerably the sum 
which might otherwise be distributed in the final drawing. 
The same effect is produced by the gratuitous shares, as 
they are called: the holder of every share drawn in one 
class is besides entitled to a share in the following one, 
without paying up the instalment corresponding thereto— 
but the price of these shares is in the plan reckoned as 
money paid, and consequently as premium, a circum- 
stance which escapes the attention of the superficial obser- 
ver. This advantage, however, is lost to the English 
speculator, and is one of the profits of the agents, as we 
will endeavour to explain. Looking at one of the original 
German prospectuses, we find that the instalments of the 
Frankfort lottery are distributed in the following manner : 


“For the lst Class ... 6 florins 
2nd do ... 14 ,, 
i ee ae 
x 4th do ... 24 ,, 
‘is 5th do ... 20 ,, 
i a on we 


90 Florins — £7. 10.” 


__ 


Supposing a ticket to be drawn a prize in the third class, 
the holder, besides the sum in money, would be exempted 
from paying the instalment for the fourth class, which is 
twenty-four florins, or two pounds sterling, he receiving a 
fresh ticket with a fresh number, on which he would only 
have to pay later the fifth and sixth instalments, unless he 
were to prove again fortunate. As the agents, however, 
who sell tickets in this country, have the full amount paid 
from the beginning, it is evident that they ought to return 
to their purchaser the £2. which they thus receive: this, 
however, they never do; they merely furnish a new ticket, 
and “‘ speculators,’ unaware of this circumstance, are 
satisfied. These remarks are applicable to the other 


classes. 
There is a very ingenious contrivance in the Frankfort 


lottery, the object of which is, not to loose hold of a person 
who once engages init. We find, on looking at the plan, 
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that in the last class there are 5,615 prizes of 100 florins, 
and 12,500 blanks, each of which latter receives a gratui- 
tous share for the first class drawing of the following lot- 
tery. Those prizes of 100 florins are, by the deduction of 
the government profit of ten per cent, reduced to ninety 
florins, or the price of a ticket for all six classes, and many 
are consequently induced to invest that sum in the subse- 
quent lottery ; while a great proportion of those who are 
in possession of a first class ticket, are drawn by that 
means to continue paying up the subsequent instalments. 

. The Prussian lottery is much more favourable than that 
of Frankfort. Though the duty levied by the government 
is more considerable, it being in Frankfort about eleven 
per cent, and in Prussia about sixteen, there is not so 
great a proportion of the stakes frittered away in gratui- 
tous shares, small premiums, and other contrivances to 
blind the public. The plan is much more simplified; and, 
besides, the collectors are prohibited not only from asking, 
but even from accepting any gratuity or commission volun- 
tarily offered by gainers, whereas, at Frankfort, it is impos- 
sible to withstand the importunity of the collectors, who are 
not satisfied with a small commission. But this applies 
equally to the Prussian shares circulated here, because, as 
the agents at Frankfort are not servants of that govern- 
ment, but purchase the shares from the collectors at Ber- 
lin, &c., and they have the original documents in their 
possession, they are in a position to impose whatever con- 
ditions they may think proper—for, to use a homely pro- 
verb, they hold the handle of the frying-pan in their hands. 
But we have already pointed out the means of obviating 
this, by demanding the renewal of the ticket after the 
drawing of each class. 

We must add that, of all these class lotteries, the least 
objectionable is the Prussian, and the least bad the Frank- 
fort—the others ought to be entirely eschewed. 

Though many of the agents have been known to commit 
frauds, and even to refuse the payment, totally or in part, 
of prizes gained, there are many respectable individuals 
among them, and some men of very great wealth, who act 
honourably in every respect, but it is necessary to be 
cautious as to the parties whose agency is availed of. 

3. The third description in our classification is that 
e loans, of which the reimbursement takes place by 

ottery. 
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This system was, we believe, first introduced in a loan 
contract by the municipality of Paris, and later adopted 
by Messieurs Rothschild in two loans contracted with 
them by the Austrian government, in 1820 and 1821: 
These having been reimbursed in the course of time, the 
same plan was applied to other loans made in 1834 and 
1839. With the exception of the capital, and some de- 
tails, they are nearly similar; but, in consequence of the 
amount of the bonds being only the moiety of those of the 
year 1834, those of 1839 are principally, or rather ex- 
clusively, the basis of speculation here. By explaining 
= nature of the one, we shall have done as much for the 
other. 

The Austrian loan of 1839 consists, or rather consisted, 
primitively of 120,000 bonds of 250 florins, or £25. each, 
forming a capital of 30,000,000 florins, or three millions 
sterling. The bonds are divided into 6000 series, each 
containing twenty bonds, and each bond is divided into 
fifths. This loan bears no interest, and a certain propor- 


tion is reimbursed every year in the following manner, the 
operation having commenced in 1840. 


Two drawings of 35 series, or 700 bonds each, have 
taken place twice each year. 

One drawing will take place each year, during the six 
next years; and after that 

Eighteen drawings will take place at intervals of eighteen 
months, so that the last will take place on the 1st of De- 
cember of 1878, when the loan will have been totally reim- 
bursed by payments amounting in the aggregate to 
£7,425,000. sterling, the number of series drawn augment- 
ing progressively at each term. The sum of the interest, 
calculated at four per cent. per annum, is the amount 
distributed in prizes ; but, as the whole amount of the first 
years, when the number of series to be reimbursed is 
small, is left to accumulate for future reimbursements: this 
circumstance, coupled with other minor details, and with 
the action of compound interest, reduces the interest paid 
by the government to three-and-five-eighths per cent. per 
annum. 

The favour which these operations enjoy in Germany may 
be judged of by the fact that, while the Austrian four per 
cents are at about par, and the five per cents at about 115, 
the bonds of this loan are worth about 125, and those of 
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1834, of which the basis is somewhat more favourable, are 
quoted at nearly 150. 

At the stated periods, a number of series is drawn, and 
three months later the bonds comprised in those series are 
drawn as a lottery, fortune or hazard determining the 
amount with which each is to be reimbursed. These 
amounts vary in the different drawings from £30,000. to 
£50., the minimum, being double the amount of the origi- 
nal price of the bonds when the loan was contracted, This 
is, consequently, not a lottery in the strict sense of the 
word ; but it is converted into one by speculators in many 
of the principal towns in Germany, and principally at 
Frankfort. The principle on which they do this is the 
following. 

In some cases they purchase a number of original bonds, 
which bearing, as we have before said, a premium of twenty- 
five per cent, cost them about thirty-one or thirty-two 
pounds sterling each, and sell their own private engage- 
ment to deliver to the purchaser one of the seven hundred 
bonds which concur for reimbursement, if the series of 
which their promissory document bears the number should 
be drawn. Thus, if A purchases one of those promises or 
tickets bearing the No. 243, and that series is drawn, they 

ive him a bond from among those which are to be reim- 
tints The price at which these promises are sold is 
£2.10s. But, in most instances, the agents have not any 
bonds in their possession, for if they sell, for example, some 
hundreds, as many do, it would require an investment of 
several thousands of pounds, and they therefore take the 
risk upon themselves. As soon as the preliminary draw- 
ing takes place, by which the series to be reimbursed are 
determined, the bonds therein comprised acquire an addi- 
tional value. The sum distributed among the seven 
hundred bonds being £71,000. sterling, the intrinsic worth 
of each is a fraction more than £100. ; but, in consequence 
of the demand for them by private individuals, and by 
the agents who have to deliver them to such of their cus- 
tomers as have been so fortunate as to have the number of 
a successful series, they sometimes sell for £140. or £150., 
but generally for about £130. Let us now see how the 
agent finds his account in this operation, taking as an ex- 
emplification the last reimbursement in December, 1845, 
the twelfth since the loan was made. By the previous 
ones the number of series had been diminished by 385, 
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leaving consequently 5615 series in the wheel: the 
number of series drawn being 35, the proportion is pretty 
nearly one in one hundred and sixty, whence it is evident 
that the money received by the agents for that number of 
tickets being £400., they realize a very large profit even if 
they are compelled to pay the largest of the sums stated 
for one of the drawn bonds. This profit will, however, be 
more or less considerable, according to the degree in which 
one may have been fortunate in the numbers he has 
selected, as more, or more than the proportion, may be 
drawn. 

The Baden lottery, so often advertised, is on the same 
principle, though on a smaller scale, and the profits of the 
agents in proportion larger, the ratio being about 1 :: 240; 
the price, we believe, is ten shillings, and on that account 
it is of them that the largest quantity is sold. 

It is therefore evident, that this being a private specula- 
tion, all depends upon the bona fides of the agents: and 
though we have not heard of any unfair conduct on their 
part, we repeat that caution is necessary, or at least pru- 
dent, in the selection of the parties with whom dealings 
are had: their profits are, as has been shown, sufficiently 
remunerative, apart other considerations, to induce them 
toact fairly. The circumstance might, and has, we under- 
stand, actually occurred, that the agents have not been 
able to procure the necessary number of drawn bonds, and 
have therefore been under the necessity either of com- 
pounding with the parties interested, or of taking the risk 
upon themselves: the first alternative is disagreeable to 
the adventurer, who, having been successful in the first 
instance, naturally wishes to try his fortune in the drawing 
of the prizes; in the second, if a large prize of £23,000. or 
£25,000. had been drawn, would the agent have been able 
or willing to pay? It is not always easy to purchase 
drawn bonds; indeed, a whole one it is almost an impos- 
sibility to procure. Bankers and capitalists who hold 
entire series, very seldom part with them when drawn, 
and proprietors of single shares seldom sell more than two 
or three-fifths, and reserve the remainder; and the agents 
may therefore easily be placed in a dilemma. This applies 
more particularly to the Baden loan, where there are only 
four series drawn each time, each consisting of one hun- 
dred numbers. 

The question is often put, Are large prizes ever gained 
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in England? and we can, on authentic information, answer 
in the affirmative. We have, in fact, been told the names 
and residences of several parties who have been fortunate, 
principally in the Austrian loans. The principal prize, 
once of £25,000., and twice of £23,000., has been gained 
in this country ; and as several others of smaller import 
have also fallen here, we must suppose that the extent of 
speculation in them is large. In the Frankfort lottery, 
also, many large prizes have been gained in this country. 

We have endeavoured to ascertain the number of shares 
in these different enterprises which are on an average sold 
among us; but the solution of this question presents con- 
siderable difficulties. It is obviously impossible to become 
acquainted with the private operations of the agents, but 
nevertheless something may be gathered respecting those 
of some who are not so discreet, or so guarded as their 
confréeres, and something being known of their transac- 
tions, analogy gives a cue to those of the others. 

With regard to the Frankfort lottery, something positive 

is there known as to the quantity of shares disposed of in 
different countries ; and about 2,500 to 3,000 are stated to 
be disposed of in England. Of the Prussian, less is 
known; but it would seem that about six or seven hundred 
are sent here, but to these must be added a conside- 
rable number purchased by tourists at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Cologne, d&c. 
' Of the Austrian estate lotteries, we have already stated 
the number, and in the loan reimbursements, one house 
alone has been known to sell for one drawing promises to 
the amount of £3000 sterling; while, for the Baden loan, 
a much larger quantity is disposed of, though, of course, 
the sum of money received is less considerable. 

We have, therefore, no hesitation in giving the following 
as much below the veal limits of the money spent in this 
country in foreign lotteries, in order to show what a large 
amount must be absorbed by them: 


4,000 Austrian Estate lottery tickets at £1. £4,000 

2,500 Frankfort tickets at £10. 25,000 

500 Prussian tickets at £10. 5,000 
2,000 Promises for bonds in the Austrian loan 

at £2. 10. 5,000 

4,000 ditto in the Baden loan at 10s. 2,000 


£41,000 
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And as each of these lotteries is drawn twice a-year, we 
shall have a total of £82,000. ; but, adding the tickets of 
other lotteries, such as the Hamburg, Leipsic, &c., which 
we have not taken into account, and considering that we 
have greatly underrated the actual number of shares sold, 
we may take in round numbers £100,000. sterling as being 
places invested in these foreign speculations. 

On the Austrian, Baden, and Austrian loans, the agents 
realize, as we have seen, upwards of sixty per cent, or 
about £8000. ; and the governments of Prussia and Frank- 
fort twelve per cent., or £7,200; or, to take round num- 
bers, we may say £15,000. at least, (without the profit made 
by the sale of the tickets by the agents,) are contributed in 
this country to foreign exchequers. 

However, an indirect profit, though in proportion a small 
one, is also realized by our own government, by these 
transactions, in the shape of postages. Upwards of two 
hundred thousand circulars are distributed through the 
country annually ; and, if we suppose that only one-twen- 
tieth of them is answered, and that from a part of this 
fraction a correspondence ensues, we may safely suppose 
that 300,000 letters pass through the post-office, equal to a 
revenue of a couple of thousand pounds. 

We will, in conclusion, condense in a few words the 
substance of the foregoing statements for the caution of 
such of our readers as venture their money in foreign 
lotteries: that many persons in this country do so, we have 
already demonstrated; and in much larger numbers than 
we have insinuated, for, in order not to be guilty of exag- 
gu, we have kept far within the bounds of reality. 

Ve think it, however, necessary to premise, that in so far 
as the respective foreign governments are concerned, the 
drawing of the numbers is not only conducted with the 
greatest fairness, but with the most minute and compre- 
hensive precautions to prevent either collusion or mistakes, 
in presence of the public, and that, in some of them any of 
the spectators is entitled to control and examine the opera- 
tions. The only exception to this is the Russo-Polish 
loan, of which we have taken no notice in our preceding 
remarks, because the drawings of that loan have termi- 
nated ; and therefore it will not again be brought before 
the public. Of these bonds a vast quantity, more, perhaps, 
than of any other description, used to be sold in this coun- 
try. There is an inherent and natural vileness in every 
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thing that is Russian; and the profligacy of all the public 
officers of that country, however high their position, would 
in itself be sufficient motive to assume prima facie 
that there was a probability of unfairness in the drawing of 
the bonds and numbers. But there are cogent and positive 
circumstances (which as these transactions do not any 
longer interest any portion of the British public, it would 
be waste of time to detail,) that raise these suspicions to 
the rank of almost demonstrative certainties. The public 
was always excluded from witnessing the drawings, which 
took place at Warsaw. 

But to return from this digression to our premises; there 
being no unfairness in the manner in which these opera- 
tions are conducted by foreign governments, adventurers 
can become the victims of illicit practices only at the hands 
of the agents, and they would therefore do well not to pur- 
chase tickets except from agents of known respectability 
and standing. There are scores of individuals at Frankfort 
who call themselves authorized agents, who are not so, and 
who, after receiving the money for the tickets, have either 
pocketed the prizes, or forced the parties who had a right 
to them to make large sacrifices in order to secure a part. 
We would recommend them, if they are determined to 
speculate, notwithstanding all the disadvantages which 
attend those speculations, to avail themselves of those 
houses which have agencies in this country, and of whom 
we understand that three or four are known to act with 
uprightness and liberality. They should, however, at all 
events insist upon having the original ticket of the last 
class in the class lotteries. 

The Austrian estate lotteries we have already shown to 
be worthless, and little better than swindling transactions; 
however pompous the prospectuses, however numerous the 
prizes advertised, and however well arranged the numbers, 
the positive and real truth is, that the whole amount of 
cash distributed in prizes never in any instance exceeds 
£12,000., and that the estates and houses represented as 
worth thousands are hardly ever worth more than the half 
of the sum offered by the projectors for them: finally, 
that the chances against obtaining that prize are 169,999 
to 1. 

In the Frankfort lottery, with the exception of twenty- 
three prizes, varying from £250. to £7,500., the nineteen- 
twentieths of the other 13,500 prizes are merely paltry 
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bonuses, by which merely the stake and a trumpery profit of 
a couple of pounds are returned, which are, however, sub- 
ject to a deduction of ten per cent.; and further, though 
y the arrangement of the numbers it appears in the 
prospectus that the prizes amount to 1,822,500 florins, the 
sum in reality is 1,050,000 only, about £90,000. sterling. 

In the Prussian lottery there is not so much trickery in 
the arrangement of the ciphers, and the chances against 
gaining anything are reduced from 8 to 3, the prospect 
being to recover the stake with a small profit; but there 
are upwards of four hundred prizes which are not small, of 
which twenty-five are sums varying from £300. to £21,000. 

In the drawings for the reimbursement of state loans, 
speculators should bear in mind that, though the number 
of series is small, yet, as each series contains a considera- 
ble number of bonds, the chances against gaining any of 
the large prizes is one hundred thousand to one, and up- 
wards against them. 

We have endeavoured to condense as much as possible 
our details, our object being to show such of our readers as 
may have been or shall be tempted to embark in foreign 
lotteries, their.nature and arrangement, which are in gene- 
ral very little understood by parties even who engage 
largely inthem. That notwithstanding all their endeavours 
to put a stop to them in this country, the sale of tickets is 
very considerable, and will probably increase, is to us a 
matter of certainty. The act of parliament passed during 
the last session to prevent advertising, is not likely to be 
any great obstacle in the way of the agents; for the price 
of one advertisement is equivalent to the postage of thirty 
or forty circulars, the printing included. It will, therefore, 
merely cause the agents a little more trouble in finding 
out amateurs, instead of the amateurs finding them. 

There is something attractive in the plan of a lottery, 
and avarice as well as indigence, the wealthy gentleman, 
the tradesman who expects to be inconvenienced by 
acceptances about to become due, the modest possessor of 
a large family and small revenue, and a thousand others, 
will not fail to be sometimes allured by the hope of gaining 
at small risk a large sum of money. The agents are not 
therefore likely to want purchasers, for, the man who 

Ingentes oculo irretorto, 
Spectat acervos 
is as great a phenomenon in our times, as he was in the 
days of Augustus. 
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Art. VII.—The Noviciate, or a Year among the English Jesuits : 
a personal Narrative. With an Essay on the Constitutions, 
the Confessional Morality, and History of the Jesuits. By 
Anprew Steinmetz. London: 1846. 


A CERTAIN modern writer, speaking of the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits by Pope Chenans XIV. compares 
him to “‘ the ass kicking the lion.’”? The author of so 
delicate a simile cannot think it derogatory to dignity, if 
applied to one far below the pontiff in rank or acquire- 
ments. That author is the one before us; (p. 315) and we 
leave the application of the figure to such as shall peruse 
his work. Por colour it as he may, it will always strike 
any English mind, as the base attempt to injure in the 
public estimation, nay, utterly to uproot and destroy, as 
far as he can, those “* whose salt he has eaten,’”’ to betray 
those into the same dish with whom he has dipped his 
hand. Nay more; he applied unsolicited, unenticed, for 
admission into a society on which he had no claim, which 
he could offer no pledge to of benefiting—for of the abilities 
and learning whereof he seems ever so conscious it had no 
evidence—he was poor and unfriended, yet its superiors 
accepted him: they it is true exacted no secresy, they 
made no bargains; they admitted him frankly, a stranger, 
into the bosom of their community; he was fed by them 
and clothed, called and treated as “‘ a brother ;’’ received 
what he acknowledges to have been “ maternal’’ kindness 
in his treatment, was nursed when sick, was comforted 
when sad; and when he chose to leave was freely let-—nay, 
the very means of travelling were supplied him with instant 
liberality: he parted from his companions not without 
tears, and from his superior with a fatherly blessing ; and 
his first public step is to throw open rudely to the sneers of 
Saige enemies the privacy of the retreat which gave 

im shelter, to uncover scenes of confidential intimacy, and 
drag into a light in which it may be unfair to contemplate 
them, words, acts, incidents, and characters, which belong 
to a little world of their own, arise from springs, and flow 
through territories, and tend to objects, all of another 
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sphere. Who would receive beneath his roof the person 
who had once done this ? 

We are anxious to be candid. We therefore at once say 
that Mr. Steinmetz does not altogether belong to the 
family of the Cioccis and the Maria Monks. He does not 
invent his facts as those worthy predecessors of his did. In 
his autobiography we have no reason to suppose that he 
has positively told untruths. But first the meanness is 
scarcely less, nor is the untruthfulness. Let us suppose 
that we admitted a stranger into our family circle, 
and treated him not with the formality of a guest, 
but with the freedom of a friend: how many little pecu- 
liarities of manner or speech, how many conventional 
names of endearment, nay, how many weaknesses even, 
and trifling occurrences might he, or rather would he, 
not be able to record, which if he roughly transplanted 
them into his ‘‘ memoirs,’’ and gave them to the world in 
a tone of scoffing irony, would be equivalent to the 
grossest calumny, and would call forth indignation from 
every reader. What ‘‘ at home’’ was natural and in its 
. to the public may be absurd, and its betrayal is mean. 

ut truth may be violated by the colour given to real facts, 
or by the medium through which they are presented to 
view, as much as by the distortion or alteration of facts 
themselves. 

Now this is the case throughout Mr. Steinmetz’s book. 
Let us take, as an illustration, his section on St. Igna- 
tius, (p. 278.) He tells us, at its conclusion, that all the 
facts recorded in it are taken from Alban Butler’s and 
Bouhour’s Lives; and yet throughout the saint is made 
to appear little better than a madman and impostor. 
How is this managed? Why easily enough. Give your 
own motive to every act, clothe every anecdote in scoffing 
language, treat every thing wonderful as an imposture, 
every act of noble virtue as hypocrisy; sneer, insinuate, 
interlard with inuendoes ; and without altering the skeleton 
of a fact, you may make it bear a hideous form as well as 
the fairest. The deformity, however, will come from him 
that moulds it. 

We own that we do not apprehend any danger to the 
society which Mr. Steinmetz assails, from this work. It 
does too much and it does too little. It will satisfy no 
party. In the Essay on the Constitution and History of 
the Order his abuse is too gross and wholesale not to dis- 
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st moderate men: in the record of his own experience he 
is too tame, too little piquant to satisfy the violent. For 
in the former, not only St. Ignatius, but St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Francis Borgia, Laynez, and other extraor- 
dinary men are not merely stripped of their prerogative of 
sanctity, but dragged down below the level of ordinary 
virtue. To satisfy Mr. Steinmetz’s theory they were either 
the accomplices, or the dupes, of their common master. 
Pursue this view to its legitimate bounds, and you find it 
too monstrous for human belief. Mr. Steinmetz must earn 
for himself a higher claim than he now has to the confidence 
of others, before they will allow him to sit in judgment upon 
such men. ; 

But we rather turn to that part of his work which con- 
tains his own history: and we own that with any man of 
sense, and of ordinary candour, we think it will rather 
counteract, than promote, Mr. Steinmetz’s own project— 
that of holding up the Jesuits to pyblic execration, and 
making them an object of terror. Putting aside the high 
colouring of trifles, and the occasional attempt to insinuate 
charges, we think that the friends of the Order may rather 
rejoice than grieve, that a traitor with all the wish, has 
made the effort to hurt—and has so signally failed. The 
ex-novice gives us minutely the system of “ training’’ pur- 
sued in the noviceship—training mental and corporeal, of 
thought and sense, of look and gesture; training by the 
year, by the day, by the hour; training in the chapel, in 
the dormitory, in the field—the training in fine by which 
the true, the refined, the perfect Jesuit is to be formed. 
And a Jesuit, according to Mr. Steinmetz’s idea is some- 
thing about as unscrupulous, as ambitious, as cunning, and 
as unprincipled as can well be imagined. Let any one read 
the “ Essay,’’ and come, if he can, toa different conclusion. 
Well, now Mr. 8. admits us behind the scenes, draws away 
the veil of privacy, exhibits to us the Master of Novices 
in secret instilling into the youthful hopes of the society its 
essential principles—training them to be downright good 
Jesuits. Is he not telling them that “ the end sanctifies 
the means?’’ teaching them the comfortable doctrine of 
“mental reservation?’ gently insinnating to them that 
the exaltation and interests of the society are the paramount 
end of their lives and profession? Mr. Steinmetz either has 
nothing to say on such topics, or he is yet a very Jesuit and 
conceals them. But no; let us take his—an enemy’s—a 
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traitor’s statements. First, whom does this artful society 
entrust with the delicate task of rearing its precious brood 
of future Parsonses and Escobars? One of whom this his 
recreant son writes : 


“A mother’s gentleness is also requisite to inspire that confi- 
dence which has no secrets. In this respect the man selected to 
guide us at Hodder left nothing to desire: in unbosoming my heart 
to him, I often thought of my mother.” —Page 153. 


Again: 


“T liked this man. I like him still; and will only say that his 
conduct during that retreat filled me with sorrowful admiration.” — 
Page 262. 

‘“‘ All that this kind man ever requested me or ordered me to do, 
I did from my heart.””—Page 268, 


And truly any one who knew F. Thomas Brownbill 
would have considered it a libel on the proverbial clever- 
ness of the society, to say, that it put him at the head of 
the Noviciate, for the forming of Jesuits according to 
Brother Steinmetz’s present ideas. He was a true Israelite 
without guile, as ignorant of what passed in the world, 
three miles from his garden wall, as if he had lived in 
India, single-hearted, humble, mild, and kindly; yet 
withal discreet, firm, and thoroughly versed in the science 
of the spiritual life. May his prayers in heaven obtain the 
grace of repentance for his wayward disciple, who has raised 
up his hand against all that was dearest to him on earth! 
Secondly, what are the means employed to attain this end, 
of making accomplished Jesuits? Mr. Steinmetz informs 
us, that they were prayer, self-examination, self-restraint, 
and meditation—meditation on sin, on death, on judgment! 
It is true that he is pleased to pick up motives of censure 
of these holy practices; but no good Christian will fail to 
recognise in them the surest foundations of a solidly 
virtuous life. For, thirdly, according to his own account, 
— were the results of this training? Mr. S. shall 
tell us. 


“In concluding this topic I will only add, that I attained in a 
short time so complete a mastery over my mind and heart, that at 
the slightest thought of evil, the vigilant conscience shuddered, as 
the body starts, in a solitary walk, at the rustling of the leaf 
suddenly falling.” — Page 186. 
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Again— 


“I saw no difficulties in perfection—all things were easy to him 
that loved strongly.—Page 216. 

“What had I to confess? Perhaps a little negligence in this, 
a trivial omission of that duty, nothing more.” —Page 263. 


Such was the result of the process for “‘ making a Jesuit’’ 
out of one who had confessedly been given up to sin and 
infidelity before he was subjected to it; of one who had 
‘*unscrupulously ventured into the eddies of the world’s 
whirlpool,’ not without remorse; of one, in fine, who 
thus draws his own former portrait: ‘‘ Daily my heart 
overflows with love to my God, who has been so singularly 
kind to me! I shudder when the memory of the past 
rises in judgment against me! How I fluttered on the 
abyss of infidelity! You remember [he is writing to a 
friend] the wanderings of my mind—the specious argu- 
ments she framed on the basis of impassioned flesh. Yes, 
I was almost a Deist.’’ (p. 84.) Now, we put it to any 
one: Can that man be now a Christian, who can write a 
book to vilify and hold up to scorn a system, which in a 
few months changed him from this state to that described 
above; made the conscience shudder at the thought of 
sin, which before had framed its excuses at the dictation 
of the flesh ? 

And, in truth, we have grounds for putting this ques- 
tion. Mr. S. through his book speaks as though he were 
a Protestant, a Bible-reader and admirer. Let those 
whom he thus wishes to gain look to it. He has told 
others that Voltaire and such books had disabused him, 
and made him what he is. Nor are we surprised at this. 
Divine grace is not to be trifled with. The soul which it 
has once purged of the very affections to sin, and even of 
its temptations, (for so Mr. 8. describes his state,) and has 
been brought to love God, as he tells us his did, and then 
on a mere whim flings all its spiritual treasure away, can 
hardly fail to be stript, in judgment, of every fair gift, even 
to — of faith, and be left cold and poor, and blind and 
naked. 

For, any one reading his account of his departure from 
the Noviciate, will naturally conclude: either the truth is 
suppressed, or the author acted in the spirit of a froward, 
capricious, pettish child. There is neither manliness nor 
sense in the transaction as he describes it. A year’s 
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training which has subdued passion, desires, self; the 
splendid superstructure of piety and devotion; meditation, 
retreats, in fine, the Noviciate—all vanish like smoke, 
on having to make @ confession of trivial faults to a man 
whom he does not like! There is something untold in 
the winding up—depend upon it.* Perhaps the character 
with which he was sent to the Noviciate by the discerning 
superior of his former college may have accompanied him 
to the end. He had given “indications of considerable 
mental extravagance, impatience to discipline,’ d&e. 
(p. 18.) The symptoms of ‘‘ mental extravagance,” we 
fancy we can trace through the whole account which he 
gives (candidly, we think, on the whole) of the working of 
his mind through the entire Noviciate. There is nothing 
sober, calm, simple-hearted through it. All is exagge- 
rated, violent, and unsober. But in nothing so much as 
in the constant presence of self throughout. Whatever 
else Mr. Steinmetz may have conquered in his noviciate, 
one thing we see little evidence of his having subdued— 
and that is vanity. Perhaps no hero of an autobiography 
can help displaying it; it is, in fact, the root of his work. 
But in Mr. 8S. this is truly the leaven which at once sours 
and puffs out the entire work. Of learning it cannot 
boast. Notwithstanding that its author has ‘‘ never lost a 
day in idleness of mind since the hour when he first went 
to school in his seventh year,’’ and speaks of his great 
industry, dtc., more than once, there is hardly a classical 
quotation in the book which goes beyond the mere school- 
boy reading of the college in which he was educated—its 
“Latin by heart ;’’ and as for the historical matter respect- 
ing the Jesuits, on which we might have looked for some- 
thing new, there is nothing but what every enemy of theirs 
has said again and again, and what has been as often 
answered. 

Possibly Mr. Steinmetz’s work appearing at this moment 
may be a good Ait ; there is a party in the reading world 
in England, a shark-jawed generation, that must have a 
periodical feed of religious calumny. Michelet’s book, 
though rather grossly flavoured, has been savoury to its 
palate ; but it has been swallowed, and the gaping jaws 





* Since this was written, we have learnt, on good authority, that the account of 
this transaction is utterly incorrect; and that the real cause of his departure is 
not given in his book. 
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are craving for another tit-bit—not quite so strong. To 
throw this new gobbet in, just at the nick of time, is 
clever. It will go down, in spite of the hooked chain on 
the back of it; and another mouthful will be wanted. 
Perhaps it might not be amiss to try the history of Mr. 
Steinmetz’s conversion from popery to—what ? 





Art. VIII.—Zyra Innocentium ; Thoughts in } ‘erse on Christian 
Children, their Ways and their Privileges. Oxford, Parker, 
1846. 


T is far from our intention to approach the work of 
so deservedly celebrated a writer as the author of the 
Christian Year, in a controversial, or even in a critical 
spirit. That the poems, which we have named at the 
head of this article, are really his, we make no question, 
though we are not told so in the title-page. There are 
few of them which do not bear clear marks of their relation- 
ship to those which are so familiar to our memories and 
our hearts; and that, (unlike the Lyra Apostolica,) they have 
all one and the same parentage, is evident, on the principle 
that exceptio probat regulam, from the circumstance that 
one of them, and one only, is ascribed, in a note ap- 
pended to it, to another person. One or two there are, 
which are somewhat different from the rest in style; and 
there are metres introduced which do not occur in the 
Christian Year; the matter too is not so condensed, nor 
the thoughts so recondite ; but such varieties are found 
in the separate works of every author—time, place, age, 
frame of mind, subject, giving to each its distinctive cha- 
racter. The Christian Year was published in 1827; the 
Lyra Apostolica (as far as it is Mr. Keble’s,) is the Chris- 
tian Year of 1833; the Lyra Innocentium is the Christian 
Year of 1846. The circumstances of 1827 and 1846 differ 
from each other more than the two volumes which belong 
to those respective dates. 
We have not the analytical powers which would war- 
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rant a critical survey of so gifted an intellect as has given 
birth to these poems ; and we have not quite the heartless 
officiousness to view them in a controversial aspect. If 
they have a special characteristic, it is that they are not 
controversial, in this aspect differing from other poems of 
the same school. Whether we look at the Lyra Apos- 
tolica, or the Cathedral and Laptistery, loyalty to the 
Anglican Church is here or there secured or attempted 
by attacks on the See of Rome and the Catholic Church; 
some few traces of this peculiarity are found even in the 
Christian Year. But the volume before us preserves an 
emphatic silence on the subject of other churches. It will 
teach the happy children who are submitted to its influence, 
at least by implication, that there is no contrariety, no 
separation between the different portions of Christendom; 
that Christianity is every where the same, the religion of 
peace and truth, with one and the same great daily rite, 
one and the same profession of faith. Catholics, at least, 
are not called to find fault with such a representation. 

Nor do we find in this volume any strong language 
against those who have recently left the Anglican Church, 
as is the manner with the periodicals and pamphlets which 
express the sentiments of the party with which the author’s 
name is connected, ‘That he seriously disapproves of their 
step, is evident even from the fact that he does not take it 
himself; for such a step is either a duty or a sin; nay, he 
distinctly records his feeling on the subject: at the same 
time he records it without bitterness, violence, or injustice 
towards the persons concerned. In his introductory stanzas 
“to all friendly readers,’’ he desires their prayers 


« That he 
A true and timely word may frame 
For weary hearts, that ask to see 
Their way in our dim twilight-hour : 
His lips so purged with penance-fire, 
That he may guide them, in Christ’s power, 
Along the path of their desire ; 


“ And with no faint and erring voice 
May to the wanderer whisper, ‘Stay : 
God chooses for thee: seal His choice, 
Nor from thy Mother’s shadow stray.” 


It will be observed that he here recognises himself dis- 
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tinctly as “ guiding’ others, and that “with no faint nor 
erring voice.” And in another place he seems to com- 
pare those who ‘“ mistrust their elders’’ and leave the 
Anglican Church, to St. Thomas, who would himself see, 
before he believed the Resurrection ; a kind comparison, 
because St. Thomas was an Apostle notwithstanding, but 
still of very decided meaning. The poem is on the gene- 
ral subject of wilfulness and ‘‘ worldly wisdom,” in refusing 
to “‘ see with others’ eyes ;’’ it ends thus: 


“Alas! that man his breath should lose 
In wayward, doubting race, 

Nor his still home in shelter choose 
Where Thou hast set his place.”—p. 109. 


Would that others had confined themselves to this—we 
will not say kind and gentle, but—eguitable tone in their 
reproofs ; we speak not of one person or another, but of the 
generality of those who have felt it a duty to animadvert on 
recent converts to the Catholic Church. We are not here 
crying for mercy, but asking justice, demanding common 
English fairness; we have a right to expect, but we do 
not find, that considerate, compassionate, comprehensive 
judgment upon their conduct, which, instead of fixing on 
particular isolated points in it, views it as a whole—uses 
the good, which is its general character, to hide its inci- 
dental faults—makes one part explain another, what is 
strong here excuse what is weak there, and evident sin- 
cerity of intention atone for infirmity of performance ; 
which has a regard to circumstances, to the trial of an 
almost necessary excitement, the necessity of acting be- 
yond exception, yet of acting without precedent, and of 
reaching a certain object when each assignable path has 
its difficulties. We are not apologizing for their great and 
momentous decision, but for the peculiarities which have 
accompanied its execution; if to do as much as this, be 
considered after all asking for mercy not for equity, it is only 
such mercy, to say the least, as they, as well as the subjects 
of their censure, will require on a day to come. In the 
well known words of the poet— 


“Tn the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 
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And we on our parts will show to these objectors so much 
consideration, as to allow that they do not pass their cen- 
sures wantonly. We do not hold them justified in those 
censures, but we are able to enter into the feelings under 
which they pass them. Such censures are necessary for 
their position. When men of education, of good abilities, 
of blameless lives, make great sacrifices, give up their place 
in society, their friends, and their means of living, in order 
to join another communion, it is a strong argument, as far 
as any single argument is strong, for that communion’s 
claim on the dutiful regard of Christians generally. And, 
in the instances before us, the argument came with particular 
cogency to those persons, and they were not few, who were 
united to the converts by ties of friendship, kindred, or gra- 
titude. It was impossible that such persons should not be 
moved by the example thus held out to them; and, this 
being the case, there was no saying how far its influence 
might spread. In consequence it became very necessary 
to show, with respect to the seceding parties, that there was 
something faulty in the mode in which they had severally de- 
tached themselves from their original communion,—a fault 
such as to invalidate the testimony of each, and to destroy 
its logical and rhetorical force. It was a great point to be 
in a condition to say, that not any one of them but might 
have acted better than he did; and, whereas by seceding 
they had shown no piety towards the Church of England, 
its doctors, or its living divines and prelates, there was no 
special call for delicacy in dealing with them, and no reason 
against imputing motives or using personalities. If mo- 
tives could not be plausibly conjectured, faulty tendencies 
at least were discoverable in their several characters ; or 
hypothetical failings were assignable, as restlessness, 
or flightiness, such as would, if existing, account for their 
conduct by what Gibbon calls “ human causes ;”’ or, if 
every thing else failed, words might be cast at them, and 
they might be accused of “‘rationalism.’’ Nay, since no man 
living is perfect, and such critical junctures bring out an 
individual mind, such as it is, into full play, develop its 
qualities and faculties, and magnify for the time, as in a 
lens, even its minutest peculiarities and represent its faintest 
shades and colours, we may readily grant that never was 
there a case of conversion, except under the influence of ex- 
traordinary inspiration, which might not have proceeded 
more holily, more wisely, more religiously than it did—never 
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a case which did not present an opportunity of criticism, to 
those who had the heart, or felt it a necessity, or thought 
it a duty to criticise. 

Such is the condition of all of us in this world. 
** Posuisti iniquitates nostras in conspectu tuo,. seecu- 
lum nostrum in illuminatione vultus tui.’’ Good friends, 
you have not far to seek; habetis confitentem reum ; 
he pleads guilty; he has given up a fellowship or a 
living, or he has forfeited an inheritance, or ruined the 
prospects or present provision of wife and children, or 
damaged his reputation for judgment or discernment ; he 
has cheerfully made himself a scoff, submitted himself as 
a prey to the newspapers, has made himself strange to 
his brethren; and besides and amid all this, it is true, 
he has said a strong word—or uttered a sarcasm—his 
successive disclosures have not severely kept time with the 
growth of his misgivings,—he has spoken to those with 
whom he should have been reserved, and has been silent 
where he should have spoken; at times he has not known 
where he stood, and perhaps promised what he could not 
perform. Of his sacrifices he thinks and says nothing ; 
what he docs know and does think of, is in substance what 
you so rhetorically urge against him, yes, and before you 
urge it. His self-scrutiny has preceded your dissection of 
him. What you proclaim to the world, he confesses without 
grudging, viz. that he has but acted secundum captum 
suum, according to what he is, not as an angel, but asa 
man; in the process of his conversion he has had to strug- 
gle with uncertainty of mind, with the duties of an actual 
position, with misgivings of its untenableness, with the per- 
plexity of fulfilling many duties and of reconciling con- 
flicting ones. He is not perfect; no one is perfect; not 
they who accuse him; he could retaliate upon them; he 
could gratuitously suggest reasons for their retaining their 
stations as they can for his relinquishing them; but it 
would be unworthy of him to do so. He leaves them to 
that judgment to which he himself appeals. May they who 
have spoken or written harshly of recent converts to the 
Catholic Church, receive at the Great Day more lenient 
measure than they have in this case given ! 

Returning to the volume which has led to these remarks, 
we find the author’s silence concerning the affairs of the 
day still more emphatic than we have as yet described it. 
Not only is he entirely uncontroversial, as beseemed one 
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who writes of “‘ Christian Children, their ways and their 
privileges,”’ but he abstains almost entirely from any allu- 
sion whatever to the existing state and prospects of the 
English Church. In this respect he is singularly in con- 
trast with himself in the Christian Year, which, though 
written for the personal edification of private persons, 
abounds in sentiments about ecclesiastical matters’ as 
existing at the date of its composition. These sentiments 
wear the character of forebodings, and those forebodings 
seem, from the event or the present position of affairs, to 
be almost prophetic. He wrote and published in a time of 
peace and plenty for his Church, when Lord Liverpool’s 
government was in power, when Church patronage was 
dispensed more respectably than perhaps it ever had been, 
and when Church reform had not even showed itself on 
paper. In those palmy days of the Establishment, our 
author discerned that neither in doctrine nor in ethical 
standard, was she even as much as she might have been 
according to her principles, and as she had been from time 
to time in the persons of certain of her children. He con- 
sidered he perceived, not merely corruption of life, but 
failure of faith, and judgment in the horizon. He described 
the world, which once attended our Lord in triumph into 
Jerusalem, as now 
“ Thronging round to gaze 
On the dread vision of the latter days, 
Constrained to own Thee, but in heart 
Prepared to take Barabbas’ part ; 
‘ Hosanna’ now, to-morrrow ‘ Crucify,’ 
The changeful burden still of their rude lawless cry.” 


And then he asked: 


“But what are heaven’s alarms to hearts that cower 
In wilful slumber, deepening every hour, 
,That draw their curtains closer round, 
The nearer swells the trumpet’s sound ? 
Lord, ere our trembling lamps sink down and die, 
Touch us with chastening hand, and make us feel thee nigh,” 


He speaks of the “ watchman true,”’ as 


“ Waiting to see what God will do, 
As o’er the Church the gathering twilight falls : 
No more he strains his wistful eye, 
If chance the golden hours be nigh, 
By youthful hope seen beaming round her walls. 
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“Forced from his shadowy paradise, 
His thoughts to heaven the steadier rise ; 
There seek his answer when the world reproves ; 
Contented in his darkling round, 
If only he be faithful found, 
When from the East the eternal morning moves.” 


He addresses the clergy in a similar strain : 


“Think not of rest ; though dreams be sweet, 
Start up, and ply your heaven-ward feet ; 
Is not God’s oath upon your head, 

Ne’er to sink back on slothful bed— 
Never again your loins untie, 

Nor let your torches waste and die, 
Till, when the shadows thickest fall, 
Ye hear your Master’s midnight call ¢” 


And elsewhere :— 


‘Ts this a time for moonlight dreams 
Of love and home by mazy streams— 
For fancy with her shadowy toys, 
Aeria] hopes, and pensive joys— 
While souls are wandering far and wide, 
And curses swarm on every side ? 
No—rather steel thy melting heart, 
To act the martyr’s steadfast part ; 
To watch with firm, unshrinking eye, 
Thy darling visions as they die, 

Till all bright hopes, and hues of day, 
Have faded into twilight gray......... 


“Pray only that thine aching heart, 
From visions vain content to part, 
Strong for love’s sake its woe to hide, 
May cheerful wait the Cross beside, 
Too happy if that dreadful day, 

Thy life be given thee ‘for a prey.’ ” 


_At another time, speaking of the English Church more 
directly, after commencing with “Stately thy walls and 
holy are thy prayers,’’ he continues— 


“OQ mother dear, 
Wilt thou forgive thy son one boding sigh ? 
Forgive, if round thy towers he walk in fear, 
And tell thy jewels o’er with jealous eye ?”* 
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And then he proceeds to apply to his Church Ezekiel’s 
fearful Vision in the Temple. Hineckone he speaks of 


“ God’s new Israel, sunk as low, 
Yet flourishing to sight as fair, 
As Sion in her height of pride, 
With queens for handmaids at her side, 
With kings for nursing fathers, throned high, 
And compassed with the world’s too tempting blazonry.” 


And, to make one additional extract, speaking of 
Aaron’s sin in the matter of the golden calf, he asks, 


“For what shall heal, when holy water banes ? 
Or who may guide 
O’er desert plains 
Thy loved yet sinful people wandering wide, 
If Aaron’s heart unshrinking mould 


“Therefore on fearful dreams her [the Church’s] inward 
sight 
Is fain to dwell ; 
What lurid light 
Shall the last darkness of the world dispel— 
The Mediator, in His wrath, 
Descending down the lightning’s path.” 


_ He ends, addressing that Divine Mediator, with a con- 
tinued allusion to Moses in the Mount: 


“But at Thy touch let veiled hearts awake, 
That nearest to Thine altar lie, 
Yet least of holy things descry. 
Teacher of teachers! Priest of priests! from Thee 
The sweet strong prayer 
Must rise, to free 
First Levi, then all Israel from the snare. 
Thou art our Moses out of sight— 
Speak for us, or we perish quite.” 


Such plaintive notes, quales populeaé Philomela sub 
umbra, have by this time altogether left the Poet’s Lyre: 
as far as we have observed, not a sound remains of them 
in the present volume. What is the meaning of this? is 
it that singing-birds are silent when a storm is at hand, 
and that the evil in his Church is too awful and imminent 
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for verse? Actual England is too sad to look upon. The 
Poet seems to turn away from the sight; else, in his own 
words, would it ‘‘ bruise too sore his tender heart ;’’ he 
takes refuge in the contemplation of that blessed time of 
life in which alone the Church is what God intended it, 
what Christ made it, the time of infancy and childhood. 
He sounds a Lyra Innocentium. He hangs over the first 
springs of divine grace, and fills his water-pots with joy 
‘* ex fontibus Salvatoris,’’ before heresy, schism, ambition, 
worldliness, and cowardice have troubled the still depths. 
He would fain have the morning last till evening; he 
almost confesses it :— 


“O sweet morning-dream, I pray, 

Pass not with the matin-hour : 

Charm me :—heart and tongue allay, 
Thoughts of gloom and eyes that lower. 

From the Fountain to the Shrine, 

Bear me on, thou trance divine ; 

Faint not, fade not on my view, 

Till I wake and find tlice true.”—~», 11. 


Thus he would live and die in a “‘trance”’ or “dream ;’’ a 
dream, as he confesses it to be, since souls fall from their 
first innocence, as time goes on; a dream, as we should 
add, because children in the Anglican Church, though com- 
mencing their course as Catholics, yet when they come to 
years of discretion fall into a schismatical state. Yet we 
cordially thank him for his ‘‘dream ;’’ we thank him for 
choosing a subject for his verse in which Catholics and he 
are one,—a subject such, that Catholics can claim and 
use his poems as expressing their own mind, not merely 
imposing a higher and fuller sense on them, but taking 
them in that very sense in which he speaks. Whatever 
differences Catholics may have with Mr. Keble, they have 
none in the main doctrine and fact on which his volume is 
written. If there be one point from which Catholies can 
look with satisfaction on this bewildered land, it is as re- 

ards the state of its baptized infants. Those infants are, 
in their estimation, as good Catholics as themselves, or 
better. The Catholic Church is the very Church of their 
baptism ; they were baptized into nothing short of that 
Church ; whoever baptized them, baptized them into her 
and for her; she claims them as her property. There is 
but one baptism for the remission of sins, and she it is who 
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administers it, wherever it is legitimately administered. 
Heretics and schismatics may be her instruments in this 
work, as perfectly as saints. She baptizes by means of 
the Anglican communion, which is not their real. mother 
butastranger. By the Catholic Church they are suckled ;— 
alas, at length the time comes when they are weaned ; and 
then they pass into the hands of one or other foster parent, 
who soon detaches them from their true mother. But in their 
first years, till they come to years of discretion, and com- 
mit acts which separate them from her, they are as fully 
and absolutely the children of the Catholic Church as if they 
were baptized in the Catholic communion. They have 
angels to guard them, and saints to intercede for them ; 
they are lovely and pleasant in their lives, and blessed in 
their deaths. Thus the death of children in this: poor 
country is attended by a consolation unspeakable; the 
dreadful controversy about the two communions does not 
touch them ; they are recognised as innocents on all hands, 
and they have been taken away from the evil to come. 
Bright precious thought, though dimmed of late years with 
a shade of sadness, from the negligence and ignorance with 
which the sacred rite of baptism has been so often ad- 
ministered ! 

Well would it be for all men, could they always live the 
life they lived as infants, possessed of the privileges, not 
the responsibilities of regeneration. Our author, as we 
have said, especially feels it at this present time; and, 
leaving the Anglican Church to go on as it will, and to 
deny truth as it will, he hides from himself all that is 
national, local, schismatical, existing,—he withdraws his 
pleading eye and his warning voice from a generation 
which scorns him,—he leaves bishops and clergy, cathedral 
chapters and ecclesiastical judges, town mobs and country 
squires, to the tender mercies of history, in order to 
enjoy a blameless Donatism, to live in a church of children, 
to gaze on their looks and motions, to encourage them in 
good, and to guard them from harm and sin. 

Thus, in some beautiful stanzas he compares a child 
sleeping in his cradle, first to the infant Moses in his ark of 
bulrushes, then to our Lord Himself asleep in the vessel. 

“Storms may rush in, and crimes and woes 
Deform the quiet bower ; 

They may not mar the deep repose 
Of that immortal flower. 
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Though only broken hearts be found, 
To watch his cradle by, 

No blight is on his slumbers sound, 
No touch of harmful eye. 


“So gently slumbered on the wave 
The new-born seer of old, 

Ordained the chosen tribes to save, 
Nor dreamed how darkly rolled 

The waters by his rushy brake, 
Perchance even now defiled 

With infants’ blood for Israel’s sake, 
Blood of some priestly child. 


‘* What recks he of his mother’s tears— 
His sister’s boding sigh ? 

The whispering reeds are all he hears, 
And Nile, soft weltering by, 

Sings him to sleep ;—but he will wake, 
And o’er the haughty flood 

Wave his stern rod—and, lo! a lake, 
A restless sea of blood! 


Soon shall a mightier flood thy call 
And out-stretched rod obey; 

To right and left the watery wall 
From Israel shrinks away. 

Such honour wins the faith that gave 
Thee and thy sweetest boon 

Of infant charms to the rude wave, 
In the third joyous moon, 


** Hail, chosen Type and Image true 
Of Jesus on the sea ! 

In slumber, and in glory too, 
Shadowed of old by thee. 

Save that in calmness thou didst sleep 
The summer stream beside, 

He on a wider, wilder deep 
Where boding night-winds sighed :— 


“ Sighed when at eve He laid Him down, 
But with a sound like flame 

At midnight from the mountain’s crown 
Upon his slumbers came.— 
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Lo! how they watch, till He awake, 
Around His rude low bed: 

How wishful count the waves that break 
So near his sacred head !"—p. 32—34, 


He inquires whether regenerate infants do not see their 
Saviour, and by their sudden transport on waking is 
reminded of the unborn Baptist at the Visitation: 


“ Oft as in sun-bright dawn 
The infant lifts his eye, joying to find 
The dusky veil of sleep undrawn, 
And to the East gives welcome kind, 
Or in the morning air 
Waves high his little arm, 
As though he read, engraven there, 
His fontal name, Christ’s saving charm. 


“ Oft as in hope untold 
The parent’s eye pursues that eager look ; 


Still in love’s steady gaze, 
In joy’s unbidden cry, 
That holy Mother’s glad amaze, 
That infant’s worship we descry. 


“Still Mary’s Child unseen 
Comes breathing, in the heart just sealed His own, 
Prayers of high hope: what bliss they mean, 
And where they soar, to Ilim is known,” &c.—p. 43. 


To this intimate approach to the Saviour of all, vouch- 
safed to children, he 1s led to attribute, in another poem, 
the sort of understanding which exists between them and 
the brute creation. 


“Thou makest me jealous, infant dear, 
Why wilt thou waste thy precious smiles, 
Thy beckonings blithe, and joyous wiles, 

On bird or insect gliding near ? 

Why court the deaf and blind ? 

What is this wondrous sympathy, 

That draws thee so, heart, ear, and eye, 

Towards the inferior kind ? 
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“We tempt thee much to look and sing— 
Thy mimic notes are rather drawn 
From feathered playmates on the lawn— 
The quivering moth, or bee’s soft wing, 
Brushing the window pane, 
Will reach thee in thy dreamy trance, 
When nurse’s skill fer one bright glance 
Hath toiled an hour in vain.” 


' Then he speaks of the “ baying bloodhound” and the 
“‘watch-dog stern,” the “war-horse,’’ nay, the “ tiger’s 
whelp,”’ ‘‘ wild elephant and mountain bull,’’ as well as 
“bounding lamb or lonely bird,’”’ as being in league with 
children. The poem proceeds: 


“ Ah, you have been in Jesus’ arms, 
The holy fount hath you imbued 
With His all-healing kindly blood; 
And somewhat of His pastoral charms, 
And care for His lost sheep, 
Ye there have learned : in ordered tones 
Gently to soothe the lesser ones, 
And watch their noon-day sleep.” 


In another poem he traces the power of children over the 
wicked : 


“A little child’s soft sleeping face 
The murderer's knife ere now hath staid: 
The adulterer’s eye, so foul and base, 
Is of a little child afraid. 
They cannot choose but fear, 
Since in that sign they feel God and good angels near.” 


He continues: 


‘Heaven in the depth and height is seen ; 
On high among the stars, and low 
In deep clear waters: all between 
Is earth, and tastes of earth: even so 
The Almighty One draws near 
To strongest seraphs there, the weakest infants here.” 


This leads him to an interpretation of the sculptured 
cherubs in churches, which will not be satisfactory to 
Iconoclasts : 
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“O well and wisely wrought of old, 
Nor without guide be sure, who first 
Did cherub forms as infants mould, 
And lift them where the full deep burst 
Of awful harmony 
Might need them most, to waft it onward to the sky ; 


“ Where best they may, in watch and ward, 
Around the enthroned Saviour stand, 
May quell, with sad and stern regard, 
Unruly eye and wavering hand, 
May deal the blessed dole 
Of saving knowledge round from many a holy scroll.” 
--p. 268—271, 


The above extracts rather show the view Mr. Keble 
takes of the infants of the Church, than exemplify his 
earnestness in connecting their holy condition with the 
rite of baptism. On the latter point, however, he is very 
earnest; and, if we might theorize on the subject, we 
should fancy that he was not quite pleased with the Platc- 
nic tone, as it may be called, of much of the poetry of the 
day, which extols indeed the divine blessedness of infancy, 
but in so unguarded or ignorant a manner as to forget the 
source of it, as if this divinity belonged to children as they 
are born into the world, and not as washed from original 
sin, and gifted with regeneration. There is a studious 
accuracy of the author on this point. 

But now we come to notice a second peculiarity in these 
oems, which immediately follows from their main topic 
eing such as we have described it to be. If the author is 

to sing of regenerate infants and children, and is toviewthem 
in such lights as Scripture will furnish, to what is he 
necessarily referred at once, but to the thought of our 
Lord in the first years of His earthly existence, when He 
was yet a little one in the arms and at the breast of His 
blessed Mother? Hence the Virgin and Child is the special 
vision, as it may be called, which this truly evangelical 
poet has before him throughout his “ Thoughts in Verse 
on Christian Children ;”’ like ‘‘ that holy painter’’ and 
evangelist, whom he himself speaks of, 


“Who with pen and pencil true 
Christ's own awful Mother drew.” —p. 98. 


He even introduces the thought of St. Mary, where 
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there are neither children to suggest it, nor Scripture to 
sanction it. He observes, that at the first Whitsuntide, 
‘‘all estates, all tribes of earth’’ were collected; ‘‘ Only 
sweet infancy seemed silent in the adoring earth.”’ “‘ Mothers 
and maidens’”’ were there, “‘ widows from Galilee,’’ ‘‘ Le- 
vites,”’ and “ elders sage.’’ He continues: 


‘But nought we read of that sweet age 
Which in His strong embrace He took, 
And sealed it safe, by word and look, 
From earth’s foul dews, and withering airs of hell : 
The Pentecostal chant no infant warblings swell.” —p. 343. 


‘And he goes out of his way, as follows, to supply the 
imagined deficiency : 


“Nay, but She worships here, 
Whom still the Church in memory sees, 
(O thought to mothers dear !) 
Before her babe on bended knees, 
Or rapt, with fond adoring eye, 
In her sweet nursing ministry. 
How in Christ’s anthem fails the children’s part, 
While Mary bears Him throned in her maternal heart ?” 


We feel a natural reluctance to exhibit the many traces 
which these poems exhibit of a similar devotional feeling 
towards the blessed Virgin; it is like running through the 
volume to find out what are called “‘ strong passages,”’ a 

rocedure which here would obviously be very offensive. 

et, since it falls into the direct line of thought which we 
are pursuing to enlarge upon this peculiarity of his religion, 
we shall do so for the sake of Catholics, who know nothing 
of him except that he is one of those who are retaining 
doubting minds in a schismatical communion, and who 
ought to know a great deal more of him. 

For instance, the following is part of his Poem or Hymn 
for Easter Day: 


“The Angel came full early, But Christ had gone before, 
The breath of life, the living soul, Had breathed itself once more 
Into the sacred body, That slumbered in the tomb, 
As still and lowly as erewhile In the undefiled womb, 
And surely not in folds so bright The spotless winding-sheet 
Inwrapt Him, nor such fragrance poured The myrrh and aloes 
sweet, 
As when in that chaste bosom, His awful bed, He lay, 
And Mary’s prayer around Him rose, Like incense, night and day. 
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«And even, as when her hour was come, He left His Mother mild, 
A royal Virgin evermore, Heavenly and undefiled, 
So left the glorious body The rock it slumbered on 
And spirit-like in silence passed, Nor touched the sealed stone.’ 
—p. 344: 


? 


He continues presently : 


“‘ He veiled His awful footsteps, Our all-subduing Lord, 
Until the blessed Magdalene Beheld Him and adored. 
But through the veil the spouse may see, For her heart is as His 

own, 
That to His Mother or by sight Or touch He made Him known. 
And even as from His manger-bed He gave her His first smile, 
So now, while seraphs wait, He talks Apart with her awhile : 
That thou of all the forms, Which to thee His image wear, 
Mightest own thy parents first, With thy prime of loving care,” 
—p. 336. 


In his poem on ‘‘ Judas’s Infancy’’ he has, what seems 
to us, a most touching and beautiful thought, though some 
may call it refined, that “the blessed Mary”’ doubtless 
thought with pity upon the poor mother who had nursed 
the traitor, ‘a harmless child,’’ ere gold had bought him. 
Yet, sure it was, he grew up to be the man of whom the 
Voice of Truth has said, that it had been good if he had 
not been born: 


“Sure, as to blessed Mary come 
The saints’ and martyrs’ host, 
To own, with many a thankful strain, 
The channel of undying bliss, 
The bosom where the Lord hath lain, 
The hand that held by His : 


«Sure, as her form for evermore 
The glory and the joy shall wear, 
That robed her, bending to adore 
The Babe her chaste womb bare.””—p. 67, 


Elsewhere he says that “two homes of love’s resort’’ 
are mentioned in Scripture—the upper room and the 
temple : 


“ Possessing 
Alike her presence, whom the awful blessing 
Lifted above all Adam’s race.”—>p. 83. 
VOL. XX.—NO, XL. 12 
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We, in like manner, have two homes, our closet and our 
Church ; and, in like manner, 


Lyra Innocentium, 





“The Mother of our Lord is there, 
And saints are breathing hallowed air, 
Living and dead, to waft on high our feeble prayer.” 


The feeling which is brought out into formal statement 
in these passages is intimated by the frequency and ten- 
derness of expression with which the thought of the blessed 
Virgin is introduced throughout the volume. She is the 
. sao Mary” with her “lily flower,’’ ‘‘the Virgin 
blest,”’ “that Maiden bright,” or ‘ Virgin bright,”’ a 
“royal Virgin evermore,” Christ’s “Mother mild,”’ or 
* Mother dear,”’ “‘ the Mother-maid,”’ ‘‘ the Maiden Mo- 
ther,’’ “the Virgin Mother,’’ ‘‘ that Mother undefiled,’’ 
“* Christ’s awful Mother,’’ “‘ Mother of God ;”’ ‘ the spot- 
less Mother, first of creatures.”’ And Christ is “ the dread 
Son of Mary,” ‘‘Mary’s child,”’ “the awful child on Mary’s 
knee.’’ Perhaps the author’s most beautiful lines on this 
subject are those addressed to a child who had lost her 
mother, in which he applies to the child the words spoken 
by our Lord on'the cross to St. John. He says that, 
though she has lost her natural mother, yet surely she 
now has the blessing of the Virgin’s patronage, to whom 
she had already, on the birth of a younger sister, shown 


her devotion. 


“Thy vision (whoso chides, may blame 
The instinctive reachings of the altar flame,) 
Shows thee above, in yon ethereal air, 

A holier Mother, rapt in more prevailing prayer. 


“Tis she to whom thy heart took flight 

Of old in joyous hour, 

When first a precious sister-spright 
Came to thy nursery bower. 

And thou with earnest tone didst say, 

Mother, let Mary be her name, I pray, 

For dearly do I love to think upon 

That gracious Mother-Maid, nursing her Holy One.”’ - 

—— D>. 


The deep and tender devotion which this language dis- 
covers is no novelty with our author. No reader of the 
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Christian Year can forget his “‘ Ave Maria! Thou whose 
name All but adoring love may claim ;’’ and we may even 
say that, judging from these poems, his devotional feeling 
has but become more decided, and has more firmly based 
itself in his reason, as life has advanced. Shall we observe, 
there is one thing we “‘ desiderate’’ in this volume—to use 
Mr. Froude’s word on a similar occasion? We do not 
discover one “‘ Ave Maria” throughout it, though he has 
used that invocation in the above passage of the Christian 
Year. We cannot doubt it has been upon his lips; why, 
then, is it excluded from his book? Perhaps he feared to 
give scandal, or to cause distress or excitement, in the use of 
a form of words not sanctioned by his Church; the case 
was different at the date of the Christian Year, when it 
would pass for mere poetry. Moreover, in two of the 
assages above-quoted the author studiously speaks of 
ary as “‘ bending to adore the Babe,’’ and before her 
Babe “ on bended knees.’’ No Catholic will quarrel with 
such an image, which is represented in some of the paint- 
ings of the great masters; but, as introduced in these 
places, it is surely out of place —is introduced to give 
satisfaction, or to furnish a safeguard, to others—is more 
fitted for polemics than for devotional poetry, and savours 
much of the evangelical school, who never mention one 
doctrine of religion by itself, lest they should be supposed 
thereby to deny every other, not of the author of the 
Christian Year. 


Such a volume as this is a clear evidence that what is 
sometimes called ‘‘the movement”’ in the Anglican Church 
isnotatanend. We do not say that it is spreading ,—or that 
it will obtain permanent footing in the communion in 
which it has originated,—or that it will or will not lead to a 
reaction, and eventually protestantize,—or again weaken ,— 
a religious body, to which, under favourable circumstan- 
ces, it might have brought strength. We are not pro- 
phets; we do but profess to draw conclusions; and the 
above conclusion respecting “‘the movement,’’ which these 
poems have suggested, seems a very safe one. Nor can we 
venture on predicting the destiny of individuals who are 
connected with that movement; for them the gravest 
anxieties will naturally be felt by sensitive friends, lest 
they should be resisting a call, and risking their election. 
Cases may be expected which will pierce to the heart those 
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among ourselves who come across them. We only mean 
to say, that more has still to come of the opinions which 
have lately found such acceptance in the Church of Eng- 
land, because they are still alive within its pale. Our 
author has doubtless published the poems before us with 
the intention of calling people’s minds off external and 
dangerous subjects, of leading them back to the memory 
of the years when they were young, innocent, and happy, 
and thus persuading them calmly to repose under the 
shadow of the tree beneath which they were born. He has 
published them at a critical time, and much will be ex- 
pected of them by his friends. Much certainly came of 
the Christian Year; it was the most soothing, tranquili- 
sing, subduing work of the day ; if poems can be found to 
enliven in dejection, and to comfort in anxiety; to cool the 
over-sanguine, to refresh the weary, and to awe the 
worldly; to instil resignation into the impatient, and calm- 
ness into the fearful and agitated—they are these. 


“Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
Quale sopor fessis in gramine: quale per sestum 
Dulcis aque saliente sitim restinguere rivo.” 


Or like the Shepherd’s pipe in the Oriental Vision, 
“The sound was exceedingly sweet, and wrought into 
a variety of tunes that were omy gone ped melodious and 


altogether different from any thing I had ever heard. They 
put me in mind of those heavenly airs that are played 
to the departing souls of good men upon their first arrival 
in paradise, to wear out the impressions of the last agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleasures of that happy place. 
drew near with that reverence which is due to a superior 
nature; and as my_ heart was entirely subdued by the 
captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet 
and wept.” me 

Such was the gift of the author of the Christian Year, 
and he used it in attaching the minds of the rising gene- 
ration to the church of his predecessors, Ken and Herbert. 
He did that for the Church of England which none but a 
poet could do; he made it poetical. It is sometimes 
asked whether poets are not more commonly found exter- 
nal to the Church than among her children ; and it would 
not surprise us to find the question answered in the affir- 
mative. Poetry is the refuge of those who have not the 
Catholic Church to fly to and repose upon; the Church 
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herself is the most sacred and venerable of poets. Poetry, 
as Mr. Keble lays it down in his University Lectures on 
the subject, is a certain method of relieving the over- 
burdened mind; it is a channel through which grief or 
agitation finds expression, and that a safe, regulated 
expression. Now what is the Catholic Church, viewed in 
her human aspect, but a discipline of the affections and 
passions ? hat are her ordinances and practices but 
the regulated expression of keen, or deep, or turbid 
feeling, and thus a «d@apos, as Aristotle would word it, 
of the sick soul? She is the poet of her children ; full of 
music to sooth the sad and control the wayward,— won- 
derful in story for the imagination of the romantic,—rich in 
symbol and imagery, so that gentle and delicate feelings, 
which will not bear words, may in silence intimate their 
presence or commune with themselves. Her very being 
1s poetry ; every psalm, every litany, every collect, every 
versicle, the cross, the mitre, the thuribule, is a fulfilment 
of some dream of childhood, or aspiration of youth. Such 
poets as are born under her shadow, she takes into her ser- 
vice; she sets them to write hymns, or to compose chants, 
or to embellish shrines, or to determine ceremonies, 
or to marshal processions; nay, she can even make 
schoolmen of them, as she made St. Thomas, till logic 
becomes poetical. Now the author of the Christian Year 
found the Anglican system all but destitute of this divine 
element, which is an essential property of the Catholic ;— 
a ritual dashed upon the ground, trodden on, and broken 
piecemeal;—prayers, lopped, pieced, torn, shuffled about at 
pleasure, till the meaning of the composition perished, and 
offices which had been poetry were no longer even 
good prose ;—antiphons, hymns, benedictions, invocations, 
shovelled away ;—scripture lessons turned into chapters ;— 
heaviness, feebleness, unwieldiness, where the Catholic 
rites had had the pee and airiness of a spirit ;—vest- 
ments chucked off, lights quenched, jewels stolen, the mul- 
titude of ministrants, the long procession, put down ;—a 
dreariness which could be felt, and which seemed the token 
of an incipient Socinianism, forcing itself upon the eye, the 
ear, the nostrils of the worshipper; a smell of dust and 
damp, not of incense; a sound of ministers preaching 
Catholic prayers, and parish clerks droning out Catholic 
canticles; the royal arms for the crucifix; huge ugly 
boxes of wood, sacred to preachers, frowning on the con- 
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gregation in the place of the mysterious altar; and long 
cathedral aisles unused, railed off, looking like tombs 
(as they were,) of what had been and was not; and for 
orthodoxy, a frigid, unelastic, inconsistent, dull, helpless 
dogmatic, which could give no just account of itself, yet 
was intolerant of all teaching which contained a doctrine 
more or a doctrine less:—such was the religion of which 
this gifted author was,—not the witness and denouncer, a 
deep spirit of reverence hindered it,—but the renovator, 
as far as it has been renovated. Clearly as he saw the 
degeneracy of his times, he attributed nothing of it to his 
Church, over which he threw the poetry of his own mind 
and the memory of better days. 

His happy magic made the’ Anglican Church seem, 
what Catholicism was and is. The established system 
found to its surprise that it had been all its life talking 
not prose, but poetry. 


“ Miraturque novas frondes et non sua poma.” 


Beneficed clergymen used to go to rest as usual on 
Christmas Eve, and leave to ringers, or sometimes to 
carollers, the sole duties which were performed towards the 
sacred time; but now they suddenly found themselves, as if 
in the Catholic Church, ‘‘ wakeful shepherds ;’’ and “‘ still 
as the day came round,” “in music and in light,” the 
new-born Saviour ‘‘ dawned upon their prayer.’’ Anglican 
bishops not only had lost the habit of blessing, but are 
said sometimes to have been startled and vexed when 
asked to do so; but now they were told of their ‘‘ gracious 
arm stretched out to bless;’’ moreover, what they had 
never dreamed when they were gazetted or did homage, 
they were ‘‘ each an apostle true, a crowned and robed 
seer.’ ‘The parish church had been shut up, except for 
vestry meetings and occasional services, all days of the 
year but Sundays and one or two other sacred days; but 
church-goers were now assured that ‘‘ martyrs and saints” 
had ‘‘ dawned on their way,” that the absolution in the 
Common Prayer Book was “‘ the Golden Key each morn 
and eve;’’ moreover they heard, at a time too when the 
Real Presence was all but utterly forgotten or denied, of 
‘* the dear feast of Jesus dying, upon that altar ever lying,” 
‘* while angels prostrate fall.’’ They learned besides, that, 
what their teachers had spoken of, and sextons had not 
even treated, as a communion table, was ‘‘the dread altar;” 
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and they were told of “holy lamps blazing,” of “ per- 
fumed embers quivering bright,”’ of ‘the stoled priest,’’ 
and the “‘ floor by knees of sinners worn.” | 

Such doctrine coming from one who had such claims on 
his readers from the weight of his name, the depth of his 
devotional and ethical tone, and the special gift of consola- 
tion, of which his poems were the evidence, wrought a 
great work in the Establishment. The Catholic church 
speaks for itself, the Anglican needs external assistance ; 
his poems became a sort of comment upon its formularies 
and ordinances, and almost elevated them into the dignity 
of a religious system. It kindled hearts towards his 
Church; it gave a something for the gentle and forlorn to 
cling to; and it raised up advocates for it among those, who 
otherwise, if God and their good angel had suffered it, 
might have wandered away into some sort of philosophy, 
and acknowledged no church at all. Such was the influ- 
ence of the Christian Year; and doubtless his friends hail 
the Lyra Innocentium, as being likely to do a similar work 
in a more critical time. And it is to be expected that for 
a while something of a similar effect may follow its publi- 
cation. That so revered, so loved a name as the author’s, 
a name known by Oxford men for thirty years and more, 
that one who has lived ‘a hermit spirit”’ unlike the world all 
his days, who even in his youth caused the eyes of younger 
men to turn keenly towards him, if he was pointed out to 
them in public schools or college garden, who by the mere 
first touch of his hand has made them feel pierced through, 
so that they could have sunk into the earth for shame, and 
who, when removed from his loved University, was still an 
unseen silent influence moving hearts at his will,—that a 
“‘ whisper’? from him, “ with no faint and erring voice,’’ 
will for the time retain certain persons in the English 
Church, who otherwise, to say the least, would have 
contemplated a return to that true Mother whose bap- 
tism they bear, the one sole ark of salvation, of this we 
make no question at all. But there is another point, of 
which we entertain just as little doubt, or rather are a 
great deal more confident,—that, as far as the volume has 
influence, that influence will, on the long run, tell in favour 
of the Catholic Church; and will do what the author does 
not, nay from his position alas, cannot, may not contem- 
plate,—will in God’s good time bring in a blessed harvest 
into the granaries of Christ. And being sure of this, much as 
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the immediate effects of its publication may pain the hearts 
of those who are sighing and praying for. the souls of others, 
we can bear to wait, we can afford to be patient, and 
awfully to watch the slow march of the divine providences 
towards this poor country. 

Take the volume ; consider its doctrine; consider, too, 
that it seldom dwells upon the English Church as a definite 
and actual body, but seems almost to view the infant’s 
breast as the true visible Church, the only doctor and saint 
in the land; and then imagine what will be the direction 
and course of thought in those children, who grow up under 
the teaching which it imparts. It tells them, for instance, 
that in the very act and moment of baptism the soul is 
regenerated, and, ordinarily, is regenerated in no other 
way ; that each soul has an angel for its guardian; that, 
whereas Christ works His miracles of mercy now as at the 
beginning, St. Mary is an instrument in them as in the 
marriage of Cana, and the Apostles; that the saints are 
rightly called gods; that ‘‘ the Infinite”’ is in the “ unbloody 
rite ;’’ that the Eucharistic sacrifice is offered up daily all 
over the world, and that the sun never sets upon it; that 
the Church has ever spread in that shadow of St. Peter, 
which in the beginning wrought miracles, and that it shall 
never grow less; and that it is “duteous’ to pray for 
quick as well as dead, a position with which he opens 
the first stanza in his volume. Now, in what sense is 
this a Church of England training? How can a child 
ever learn from it sympathy with and attachment to that 
communion, as he grows up? How is such teaching dutiful 
towards it? The Ethiopian, on reading the prophet Isaiah 
inquired, “‘ Of whom speaketh the prophet this?’’ and so 
the boy, the youth, the man, as he looks wider and 
further into the world, as he is gradually thrown upon his 
own thoughts, will surely ask with louder and louder voice 
where this teaching is to be found? whence it comes? 
which of the living English bishops or departed divines, 
and how many, which of Anglican formularies, what part 
of the Prayer Book, which of the Articles, what obsolete 
canon, or what ecclesiastical judge, sanctions its doctrines; 
and how far literal, tangible facts bear out its state- 
ments ?—and next, whether there are not existing bishops 
elsewhere, and divines, and decrees, and usages, which do 
bear it out fully, and offer him what he is seeking; 
whether, in short, the author’s comment is acknowledged by 
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his text ; or belongs to some other text, not his. There is 
but one Church which has firmly, precisely, consistently, 
continually held and acted upon these doctrines of the Lyra 
Innocentium ; and if holding them to be token of the true 
Church, one and one only Church is true. It must be 
recollected, too, that these doctrines are part of a system ; 
they lead to other doctrines; they gradually and imper- 
ceptibly draw the mind into the reception of others, whether 
it will or no. At this very moment souls are being led 
into the Catholic Church on the most various and inde- 

endent impulses, and from the most opposite directions. 

rue it is, that such persons as have been taught from 
childhood certain principles, are able without prejudice to 
them to admit other doctrines which are their direct con- 
tradictories, and which tend inevitably to their destruction. 
Anglicans of forty years standing may admit that St. Peter 
is the foundation of the Church, yet feel no misgivings in 
consequence that the Church of England is external to 
Catholic communion ; but the Lyra Innocentium is not 
addressed to grown men, but to children, whose hearts 
and heads have yet to be formed, and who, if “ trained up’’ 
(as they will be) “in the way they should go,”’ are not 
likely in the end to ‘‘ depart from it.’’ Is it not, indeed, 
by this time abundantly clear, that, as children of the 
Evangelical school of the last age have so often become 
Latitudinarians, so the young generation whose pious and 
serious parents are now teaching them to cross themselves, 
to fast or abstain, to reverence celibacy, and to say Ave 
to St. Mary, if they grow up as serious and pious as their 
instructors, will end in being converts to the Catholic 
Church ? 

Well would it be, if the really honest holders of Anglo- 
Catholic principles could be made to see this; it would be 
the removal of a veil from their eyes; they would at once 
perceive that they ought to be plain Catholics. Some of 
them, indeed, may hitherto have had thoughts of leavening 
the whole English Church with their doctrine ; they may 
have spoken of the Anglican Church as what it ought to be 
and was not, in the hope thereby of tending to make it 
what it ought to be; and now, though they see or suspect 
their own tendency to be towards Rome, they may put this 
suspicion aside, and remain where they are, in the confi- 
dence that, if they are but patient, they shall ultimately 
succeed in bringing over their whole communion to their 
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own views. But such a confidence has not been the 
feeling of the author of the Christian Year, if we may 
judge from his writings. His imagination, creative as It 
is, has been under the control of too sober a judgment, 
as we cannot but surmise, to acquiesce in the notion that 
the English Church is the natural seat of Catholicism ; 
that you have but to preach the truth, and the heart of 
her members will recognise in that tr uth their own real 
sentiments, and claim their lost inheritance ; that Eras- 
tianism in high places will ever become a mere matter of 
history ; that ecclesiastical courts, university authorities, 
mobs and vestries, will ever lose their keen scent for detect- 
ing popery, and their intense satisfaction in persecuting 
it. He seems to resign himself and his friends, as if it were 
no “strange thing,’’ to the prospect of unkind, unnatural 
treatment for ever, "from her whom the word of prophecy 
has depicted as the mother of her children. He has some 
beautiful lines on a child’s clinging to its mother’s gown 
who appears the while to disregard it, with a reference to the 
miracle wrought upon the issue of blood: and it is impossible 
not to see that he is all the while drawing himself and the 
English Church in a parable. 


“ She did but touch with finger weak 
The border of His sacred vest, 
Nor did he turn, nor glat:ce, nor speak, 
Yet found she health and rest. 


“Well may the Word sink deep in me, 
For I full many a fearful hour, 
Fast clinging, Mother dear, to thee, 

Have felt love’s guardian power. 


“When looks were strange on every side, 
When, gazing round, I only saw 
Far-reaching ways, unknown and wide, 
I could but nearer draw : 


“‘T could but nearer draw, and hold 
Thy garment’s border as I might, 
This while I felt, my heart was bold, 
My step was free and light. 


“ Thou haply on my path the while 
Didst seem unheeding me to fare, 
Scarce now and then, by word or smile, 
Owning a playmate there. 
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“What matter? well I know my place, 
Deep in my Mother’s inmost heart + 
I feared but, in my childish race, 
I from her robe might part.” 


We are ourselves reminded of another image. We have 
somewhere seen some lines by Darwin, in which a mother 
is described as killed by a chance ball in a battle; her 
children are found clinging to her in the persuasion that 
she is asleep ;—when she is discovered by those who know 
better, the poor babes say in surprise, ‘‘Why do you weep, 
mamma will soon awake.’’ None other but that miracu- 
lous Voice, which used the same words over Jairus’ daugh- 
ter, can wake the dead. 

There is one other issue, to which we have not yet 
drawn attention, to which Anglo-catholic writers may 
reduce the enquiring mind;—they may throw it, by are-ac- 
tion, into rationalism. When the opening heart and eager 
intellect find themselves led on by their teachers, as if by 
the hand, to the See of St. Peter, and then all of a sud- 
den, without good reason assigned, they are stopped in 
their course, bid stand still in some half position, on the 
middle of a steep, or in the depth of a forest, the natural 
reflection which such a command excites is, ‘‘ This is a 
mockery; I have come here for nothing; if I do not go 
on, I must go back.” Of course such a feeling, though 
the natural, will not, and ought not to be, the first feeling 
of the young. Reverent minds will at first rest on the 
word of their teachers by the instinct of their natures, and 
will either receive them without examination, or accept on 
faith what does not approve itself to their reason. But as 
time proceeds, and the intellect becomes more manly, and 
has a greater hold of the subjects of thought and their 
relations to each other, it will at length come to feel that 
it must form its own judgment on the questions which per- 
plex it, unless the authority to which it has hitherto snb- 
mitted claims to be infallible. ‘To an infallible authority 
it will submit; but since no teacher of the Anglican 
Church, no, nor that Church itself, claims to have the 
power of absolutely determining the truth in religious 
matters, the moment must arrive when the young inquirer 
feels it right to have an opinion of his own, and then it is 
that a peremptory prohibition of his advancing onward, 
without sufficient reason assigned for it, will act as a 
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violent temptation to recede. A forlorn feeling comes 
over the mind, as if after all there was nothing real in 
orthodoxy—as if it were a matter of words about which 
nothing is known, nothing can be proved—as if one opinion 
were as good as another. The whole Roman faith it 
thinks it could receive ; but a half-and-half system, which 
both does and does not appeal to reason—which argues as 
far as it thinks argument tells in its favour, and denounces 
argument when it tells the other way—flies to authority, 
puts forward great names, and talks in a vague way of 
*‘reverence,’’ ‘‘submission,”’ ‘‘the Church of our baptism,”’ 
** rationalism,”’ ‘‘restlessness,’’ and the like, neither com- 
mands its faith nor wins its love. O that we could be 
sure about our author, that however he might think it 
his duty to treat the gentle and unlearned who depend on 
him, at least when men of independent minds, young or old, 
come to him in doubt—men of the world, or rising men of 
active minds, whose characters are yet undetermined, (we 
are speaking in entire ignorance whether he has knowledge 
of such cases,) what a blessing it would be to be able to 
think that, instead of placing an obstacle in the path of 
such, he felt himself at liberty to say to them as much as 
this: ‘Stay with us, if you do not risk your Christian 
faith and hope by staying; but, little as I can countenance 

our departure to the Church of Rome, better do so than 
faisoune a rationalist.’’ This surely is not asking a very 
great deal. 

As to the author personally, we cannot help cherishing 
one special trust, which we hope is not too sacred to put 
into words. If there be one writer in the Anglican Church 
who has discovered a deep, tender, loyal devotion to the 
blessed Mary, it is the author of the Christian Year. The 
image of the Virgin and Child seems to be the one vision 
upon which both his heart and intellect have been formed ; 
and those who knew Oxford twenty or thirty years ago, say 
that, while other college rooms were ornamented with pic- 
tures of Napoleon on horseback, or Apollo and the Graces, 
or Heads of Houses placed in easy chairs, there were the 
rooms of one man, a young and rising one, in which might 
be seen the Madonna di Sisto or Domenichino’s St. John 
—fit augury of him who was in the event to do so much 
for the revival of Catholicism. We will never give up the 
hope, the humble belief, that that sweet and gracious Lady 
will not forget her servant, but will recompense him, in 
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royal wise, seven-fold,—bringing him and his at length 
into the Church of the One Saviour, and into the commu- 
nion of herself and all Saints whom He has redeemed. 











Art. IX.—The Testimony of St. Patrick against the false 
pretensions of Rome to Primitive Antiquity in Ireland. By 


Henry J. Monck Mason, L. L. D. Dublin: 1846, 


F Mr. Mason’s success were equal to his zeal and 
erudition, his name would rank respectably amon 

Irish historians. More than twenty years ago he published 
his opinions on Irish matters, and during the long interval, 
he professes to have formed a familiar acquaintance with 
our rarest and most ancient documents. If we can judge 
from his name, he is not a Celt, but he vastly admires that 
strong propensity of the Celt to idolize old opinions because 
they are old, and accordingly he boasts with evident com- 
placency, that what he has collected, and read, and seen 
during the last twenty years, has but confirmed his old 
opinions. For the tone and spirit of his controversy, we 
can answer that he is unchanged; sour, intolerant, and 
insulting as ever, if a Catholic could be insulted by one 
who denounces Ussher as weak and credulous, and de- 
clares that half an age’s contempt of the dishonest 
Ledwich, was a foul conspiracy of Catholic and Protestant, 
of Dr. Lanigan and Mr. Petrie to blast an honest reputa- 
tion. For Mr. Mason’s consistency on other points we 
should be sorry to answer. It would be easy, were it 
worth the trouble, to cull from the present work many 
ositions, which no special pleading even of a doctor of 
aws, could reconcile with assertions in that life of Bedell, 
which we were under the painful necessity of noticing some 
years ago. But of contradictions, did we notice them, 
there would be no end; for whether it is that the load of 
his erudition is too heavy, or that he is completely lost in 
the vortex of Biblical Propagandism, it is impossible to 
read three pages of his book, without thinking of the 
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drifting and lurch of the helmless collier, battered by wind 
and waves, and at last hopelessly buried in a sand-bank. 
There is an old proverb applied originally to confine 
the aberrations of an humble son of Crispin, which we 
would apply to Mr. Mason, if Mr. Mason could change, 
but proverbs can have no effect on the man, whose asperity 
cannot be mollified by the great revolution in both the 
tone and substance of religious controversy in these Islands 
within the last ten years. Determined not to be provoked 
by the snarling of an old offender, we shall confine ourselves 
strictly to a few and only a few of the very important points 
he has attempted to discuss. 

The title tells the object of the work; our ecclesiastical 
history is divided into three periods, the first closing at 600, 
the second at 1172, the third extending to the present day. 
The first Mr. Mason maintains was purely Protestant 
without a tincture of Romanism; during the second 
Catholic doctrines were gradually introduced, though Mr. 
Mason cannot say when; in 1172 they were firmly esta- 
blished through the whole island by our Anglo Norman 
invaders. 

Mr. Mason is secretary to the Irish Bible Society. If 
in his system there be one dogma more essential than 
another, it is beyond doubt the right of every Christian to 
read the scriptures in his native tongue, and the correlative 
duty of pastors to provide vernacular versions for their 
flocks under pain of eternal damnation. What opinion 
then are we to form of the period anterior to 600, if while 
Latin scriptures were multiplied and adorned with costly 
art, and preserved with such care, that some of them are 
still extant, Mr. Mason cannot produce a fragment of a 
vernacular version of scripture, nor a record or hint that 
such ever existed? How does he meet this startling diffi- 
culty? In his index we read, ‘‘ Evangelical use of the Irish 
Tongue,’’ p. 47; but on opening page 47, we are referred 
to a text of St. Chrysostom, “‘ Although thou shouldst go 
to the ocean and those British Isles, thou shouldst hear all 
men everywhere discoursing matters out of the Scrip- 
tures.’’ St. Chrysostom does not say in what language the 
Scriptures were written, or the discoursings held, but Mr. 
Mason decides the question on his own authority; ‘doubt- 
less,’’ he says, “St. Patrick spoke the Irish language in 
those discoursings from Scripture mentioned by St. Chry- 
sostom.”” What Catholic ever denied that St. Patrick 
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preached Scriptural doctrine in the Irish tongue? and 
who but Mr. Mason can infer from that fact the diffusion 
of the Scriptures in the ancient Irish tongue? Dissolve 
your Bible Society, or admit that our Church before the 
year 600 was not Protestant. 

The canonicity of a book of Scripture, a Gospel, or sup- 
pose one of the prophets, is an article of faith. One of the 
most grievous charges against us is, that we have added 
the deuterocanonical books to our canon, and among 
others the book of Ecclesiasticus. Mr. Mason does not 
receive that book, but St. Patrick received it and quotes 
it in his confession, which Mr. Mason contends is genuine. 
Either admit that book, or confess that on a point so 
essential as the canon of Scripture, you do not hold the 
faith of St. Patrick.* 

The perpetuation of miraculous powers in the church 
to the end of time, is rejected by Mr. Mason as a fond or 
cunning device of interested or credulous monks or 
priests. This belief prevailed in Ireland before the 
year 600. In the celebrated book of Armagh, the book 
of St. Patrick’s own cathedral, and partly copied from 
his own autograph volume, we have, together with some 
copies of the Scripture and other pieces described by 
Sir W. Betham, a copy of the life of gi Martin of Tours, 
by the Christian Sallust, Sulpicius Severus, and letters on 
the same subject by the same classic hand. We can 
judge of the reverence in which this life was held, from the 
fact of its being treasured up with the sacred Scriptures, 
and committed to the guardianship of an hereditary keeper, 
who had the revenue of eight town-lands allotted for his 
support. Open any chapter you please in that life, and 
miracles appear. Christ and the angels appear to St. 
Martin, c. iv. St. Martin flying from Milan, meets the evil 
one, c. iv. St. Martin raises to life the dead catechumen, 





* We have still extant in Irish libraries Latin versions of the Soom, coeval 
with the vulgate perhaps, even older, which in the opinion of Mr. Mason, prove 
that Ireland did not receive the faith from Rome. He does not know what every 
Tyro in Biblical literature knows, “that the Church of Rome never attempted 
by decree or otherwise to suppress the old versions, and that in Spain they were 
in use indifferently with St. Jerom till St. Gregory’s time.” But if those old 
Trish versions are orthodox Protestants, why not publish them? appuint a Catho- 
lie priest to superintend the- publication, with a Protestant clergyman, or Mr. 
Mason himself, and we promise a good number of subscribers. Such a publication 
would be well received by Catholic scholars. Mr. Mason says, he has not funds 
enough—where are the funds of his Bible Society? See the able article on 
Westwood, “ Dublin Review,” September, 1845. 
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who tells on his return to this world, that when the judge 
was going to pronounce sentence, two angels presented the 
prayers of St. Martin in his behalf, c. v. St. Martin 
orders a pine tree to be cut down, because it was an object 
of idolatrous worship, but the tree is falling on himself 
until he makes the sign of the cross and turns it the other 
way, c. x. What need of more, ‘‘ Curationum vero, tam 
potens in eo gratia erat, ut nullus fere ad eum cegrotus 
accesserit qui non continuo reciperet sanitatem, ¢. xiv. 
' Constat autem angelos ab eo plerumque visos, c. xxiv.’ 

One objection arises against this argument. Granted, it 
may be said, that this life was written in the fourth century 
by Sulpicins, who was a contemporary and for a time a 
companion and disciple of St. Martin, yet the copy in the 
book of Armagh, so carefully deposited with the Scrip- 
tures, is not older perhaps than the seventh century. 
Perhaps, therefore, the belief in miraculous powers does 
not date from St. Patrick’s time. 

We answer, Mr. Mason holds the common opinion of 
our historians, that St. Patrick was the nephew of St. 
Martin of Tours, a circumstance which at once proves 
why the life of St. Martin was placed in St. Patrick’s 
book, and also that it must have been there from the 
beginning. 

The use of the sign of the cross, assuredly is an anti- 
Protestant practice. Yet St. Martin, who was especially 
reverenced from the very cradle of the Irish Church, 
used that sacred sign as often as it had been used by the 
early Christians. When the Pagans in Gaul carried 
about in procession the images of their false -gods, St. 
Martin met them with the sign of the cross, C. ix., and 
used the same sign whenever he was assaulted by the 
temptations of the devil. C. xxiv. 

Communities of men and women, bound by vows of 
chastity, punishing their bodies by rigorous fasts, flying 
from the haunts of men and living to God in solitude, are 
assuredly unprotestant institutions. Who ever heard of 
a Rathfarnham, a Blackrock, the Cork Presentation, a 
Clongowes, or Mount Mellery, or Castleknock, in Irish 
Protestantism, or in any sect of Protestants? But before 
the year 600, in the days of St. Patrick, many ladies of 
the ishent rank, virgins and widows, did, often against 
the wishes of their friends, prefer the honour of bein 
* Virgines Christi,’’ to any alliance their position could 
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command, “ Filii Scottorum et filise regulorum monachi 
et virgines Christi esse videntur.’’ This testimony from 
the confession of St. Patrick can hardly be necessary, for 
no man denies, that immediately after the establishment 
of Christianity in our island, convents for men and women 
sprung up in almost every islet of our lakes and rivers, in 
our bogs and cluains, and every place that promised a 
retreat from the tumult of the world. Severe penances 
are prescribed in our penitentiaries for the monks or the 
nun who had the misfortune to violate their vows. 

Penitentiaries! how the word must sound in delicate 
ears. We have several of them still extant, and among 
others, those of Columbanus and Cummian, They are 
admitted on all hands to be authentic monuments of the 
penitential usages of the Irish Church. They prove to 
any candid enquirer, who inspects them even cursorily, 
that confession—confession, not of public only, but of 
private sins—sins even of thought, must have been prac- 
ticed in the Irish Church; else how is it possible that the 
priest who was to impose the penance, could apportion 
the graduated scale of penances to the various sins accord- 
ing to their grievousness. When the sign of the cross, 
the conventual life, and confession, are proved not to be 

arts of the Catholic system, Mr. Mason can say that the 
rimitive Irish Church was not Catholic. 

Images of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and the 
Saints, are parts of the Catholic system, and denounced 
by Protestants as damnable and idolatrous. How then 
are we to save the Book of Kells from anathema? One 
of the first paintings in that wonderful book, is the Blessed 
Virgin with our infant Saviour in her arms, a halo of 
glory round her head, and the angels above her, an Irish 
combination of the Regina Angelorum and Vierge a la 
chaise. This book, Mr. Mason contends, was written by 
St. Columba himself, who was born in the year 521, and 
it proves incontestably, according to the best archeeolo- 
gists, that we had in Ireland in the sixth century, a style 
of illumination peculiarly national, and, for the age, of no 
inconsiderable merit. In the same book, and in others of 
the same period or some time later, we have represen- 
tations of our Divine Redeemer, the Crucifixion, the 
Evangelists, and other religious subjects, which, however 
rude in design and execution, are as eloquent proofs of the 
practice of the Church, as the masterpieces of a Raphael 
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or Michael Angelo. But why dwell on this point, when 
the labours of learned men of his own creed, have proved 
to Mr. Mason, that religious painting or sculpture of some 
kind, is as old as Christianity in Ireland, and when every 
day’s experience is producing new proofs of that fact. 

n chap. v. of the life of St. Martin, by Sulpicius Seve- 
rus, in the book of Armagh, we have seen the two angels 
presenting to the Judge the prayers of St. Martin in 
behalf of the dead catechumen. This savours strongly of 
a Catholic opinion. But we have more conclusive proofs 
of the intercession of the Saints, being the doctrine of St. 
Martin and his friend Sulpicius. On the last folio of the 
book of Armagh, at the end of the Epistle of Sulpicius 
Severus to Aurelius the deacon, there is the following 
petition written in Greek characters. ‘ Per Martini 
aera Summum deprecor D-n-m ut Miket (mihi) 

aprentie donet Divina Munera.’’ How does Mr. 
Mason meet this proof of the primitive usage of praying to 
the Saints, before the year 600? merely by assuming the 
oint disputed—the book, he says, cannot be so old as St. 

atrick, because it contains a prayer to the Saints. Mr. 
Mason perhaps has forgotten—for he would not delibe- 
rately suppress—what Sulpicius writes to the same Aure- 
lius, ‘“‘de obitu et apparitione Beati Martini.”’ Sul- 
picius was inconsolable for the loss of his friend, and even 
after having written his life and celebrated his praise 
through the Christian world, still thought more affec- 
tionately of him than before. He dreamed one night, he 
tells us, that he saw St. Martin, who held in his hand that 
life written by Severus. Severus asked his blessing. 
Judge, says Severus, what was my delight? but on 
awaking and finding that it was only a vision, “‘ Spes 
tamen,’’ he tells Aurelius, “ superest illa sola, illa pos- 
trema, ut quod per nos obttmere non possumus, saltem 
ro nobis, orante Martino mereamur.’’ ‘‘ My only, my 
ast hope still remains, that what I cannot obtain by my- 
self, I may merit by the prayers of St. Martin.”’ Yet, 
with this passage before his eyes, written by Sulpicius 
before the year 400, Mr. Mason pronounces that the 
Greek inscription at the close of the letter to Aurelius, 
cannot date from the age of St. Patrick, because it is 
a prayer to a Saint! We could produce other proofs of 
the belief of Sulpicius on the intercession of the Saints, 
but let one more suffice. Writing on the same beloved 
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topic—the virtues and death of St. Martin—he says at 
the close of his epistle to Basula: ‘‘ Martinus Abrahz 
sinu letus excipitur, Martinus hic pauper et modicus 
celum divis ingreditur, illuc nos ut spero, custodiens, me 
heec scribentem respicit, te legentem.’’ 357. 

The reader must have perceived that we draw our argu- 
ments from those sources only to which Mr. Mason 
appeals, and still following that course, we come to the 
confession of St. Patrick, in which, if we believe our 
learned Doctor, there is not a trace of Catholic doctrine. 
One passage at least, he cannot deny, does present some 
difficulty. Our Apostle writes, that fatigued with his 
labours and his great austerities, he felt in sleep as if his 
strength was gone, and that an immense rock was falling 
on him. ‘ But how it happened I know not, that I should 
invoke Elias. And I saw the sun rise in the heavens, and 
whilst I exclaimed, Elias! Elias! with all my strength, 
behold the splendour of that sun, and immediately it 
struck off from me all that weight. And I believe it was 
by my Christ I was relieved, and that his Spirit was then 
crying out for me.’’ From the fact of St. Patrick’s having 
invoked a Saint against a temptation of the devil, (though 
in a dream,) Dr. Lanigan infers, as every fair man must, 
that St. Patrick prayed to the Saints as well as Sulpicius 
Severus. But Mr. Mason cannot admit that conclusion. 


“Who can form an argument,” he asks, “on a dream, a tempta- 
tion of the devil?” «It would appear,” he continues, “ that St. 
Patrick in this passage had in view.the following text in Mark xv. 
34, 35. Eloi, Eloi, lamma Sabacthani, and that Dr. Lanigan has 
fallen into the same error as some of the Jews, who said upon that 
occasion, ‘ Behold, he calleth Elias,’” At the close of this epistle 
there is a passage that seems to advert to this event, and affords 
some illustration of its meaning. In alluding to the sun, an object 
of worship among the Pagan Irish, he says, “‘ nam sol iste quem 
vidimus illo jubente, propter nos quotidie oritur, sed numquam 
regnabit ... nos autem credimus et adoramus solem verum Chris- 
tum. It appears to me, that the entire transaction admits of this 
obvious solution. The apostle, while greatly exhausted by fasting, 
and excited by the horrid superstitions of the Irish, in their adora- 
tion of the sun, (Baal or vos in the Greek,) falls into a disturbed 
sleep, and is assaulted by the temptations of Satan in his dreams. 
He imagines that he invokes the God of the Pagan Irish, and 
awakening in all the horrors of such idolatry, he is fully relieved by 
the instantaneous rising of Christ, the trne Sun, upon his soul.’’ 
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This is a characteristic specimen of contradiction, con- 
jecture, and false statement. 

We must observe, in the first place, that there are 
various readings in almost every page of St. Patrick’s 
confession, but in this passage all manuscripts agree in 
the reading Elias. St. Patrick asserts that he invoked 
Elias; Mr. Mason asserts that he invoked Eloi. St. 
Patrick asserts that the invocation expelled the tempta- 
tion, and that it was the Spirit of Christ that cried out for 
him ; Mr. Mason asserts that it was the spirit of the devil. 
St. Patrick clearly distinguishes between the temptation 
and the means by which it was repelled; Mr. Mason con- 
founds all—the whole dream was a temptation, he says, 
no man can reason from it. St. Patrick does not tell 
what was the temptation; Mr. Mason, by a bold flight of 
divination, knows it was a temptation to adore the sun. 
Such are the evasions of a learned librarian and doctor of 
laws, to obscure St. Patrick’s plain testimony that in his 
sleep he was tempted, that he invoked Elias, that on the 
invocation Christ relieved him, and that he believes it 
was the Spirit of Christ that was then invoking for him; 
in fact, that it was the Spirit of Christ in St. Patrick, that 
invoked Elias. For Mr. Mason has suppressed part of 
the sentence, ‘‘ and it is my belief that it was Christ who 
relieved me, and that his Spirit was even then crying out 
for me; I hope, too, that it shall be so in the day of my 
distress, as the Lord declareth in the Gospel,” “‘in illa 
die inquit, non vos estis qui loquemini sed spiritus Patris 
vestri qui loquitur in vobis.’’ So far from rejecting the 
whole affair as a temptation, a thing on which no argu- 
ment can be founded, St. Patrick prays that in all his dif- 
ficulties the Spirit of God may plead for him, as when sug- 
gesting the invoking of Elias. If we had not already said 
too much on this subject, we might ask, if St. Patrick 
invoked the Lord, ‘*‘ Eloi,’’ can Mr. Mason say that was 
a temptation of the devil ? 

On the last page of the entries in the book of Kells, we 
have the following, “ Rogo beatitudinem tuam, Sce Presbi- 
ter Patrici, ut quicumque hunc librum manu tenuerit memi- 
nerit Columbee scriptoris, qui hoc scripsi [ ] met evan- 

elium per xii dierum spatium,’’ thus translated by Mr. 
Denn. ‘“‘T beseech your blessedness, Holy Presbiter Pa- 
trick, that whosoever may hold this book in his hand, may 
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remember Columba the writer, who wrote [ _] gospel in 
12 days space of time.”’ 

This book of Kells is a copy of the four gospels, the 
autograph of St. Columba. ‘The entry, according to the 
best judges, is in the same hand as the rest of the book; 
but it cannot be so old, according to Mr. Mason, because 
St. Patrick is invoked. Confident that such an objection 
can have no weight, and relying on the best judges, that 
the ‘Apostle of Scotland did pray to the Apostle of Ire- 
land,* we request Mr. Mason’s attention to the petition, 
“meminerit Columbe scriptoris,’’ which brings us to 
another article of Catholic belief in Ireland before the 
year 600. 

St. Columba does not need our prayers now, but when 
he finished his Gospel, he did request. alike any pious 
Catholic of the present day, that they who profited by his 
labours would pray for his soul. The word “ meminerit”’ 
is the ecclesiastical term for prayers for the dead in all our 





* It is not certain that scrépsi [ J is the first person, but the argument in 
either case is substantially the same; other proofs of prayers to the saints before 
600 could be produced if necessary. ‘Thus the addition to the hymn of Secundinus 
in honour of St. Patrick, ‘* Patricii laides semper dicam, ut nos cum illo defendat 
Deus:—Ibernienses omnes clamant ad te pueri:—veni Sancte Patrici salvos nos 
facere:—Patricius sanctus Episcopus oret pro nobis omnibus:—ut deleantur pro- 
tinus peccata que commisimus:’—Amen. The hymn was composed while St. 
Patrick was = living. It was once a popular hymn, but like many other good 
things, it is known now only to a few scholars. ‘The addition given above from 
Colgan is substantially the same as that found in the Antiphonarium Bencho- 
sense brought to Bobbio from Bangor, where Columbanus studied under Congall 
before the year 600. Again in the life of St. Columba by Adamnan L. iii. 
C. xvii.) Columba when dying promises to pray in heaven for the good of his 
disciples.” Hzec vobis O, Filioli novissima commendo verba, ut inter vos 
mutuam et non fictam habeatis charitatem cum pace. Et si ita juxta sanctorum 
exempla observaveritis, Deus confortater bonorui vobis auxiliabitur; et ego 
cum ipso manens pro vobis interpellabo, et non tantum preesentis vite necessaria 
vobis ab eo administrabuntur sed etiam ceternalium honorum preemia, divinorum 
observatoribus preeparata, preeceptorum, tribuentur.”’ Again in the very ancient 
Irish hymn to St. Bridget by Brogan of Ossory, in the 6th or early in the 7th 
century, we read, “I will pray to Holy Bride (Bridget):—with the saints of 
Cill-Dara (Kildare):—that she may stand between me and judgment:—that my 
sonl may not perish:—the nun that roamed the Curragh:—is my shield against 
sharp arrows:—except Mary, who can compare:—(in my opinion) with my 
Bride:—two holy virgins are above:—my guardians may they be:—Holy Mary 
and :ny Bride:—on whose power all may depend:—St. Bridget was often called 
by sacred poets the “ Mary of Erin,” and then by a daring trope, “ the Mother 
of Christ.” Thus in Colgan’s Latin translation of an Irish hymn in honour of 
St. Bridget by St. Columba, “ Brigida virgo, perennis bonitatis:—Fax aurea, 
prafulgida:—nos adducat ad perenne regnum:—sol fortis, et irradians:—Extin- 
guat in nobis:—carnis pravos affectus:—hec arbor florifera:—hee Christi mater:— 
suppar columna regni:—post Patricium primarium:—qu decor decorum:—que 
regina regia:—Colgan, Irias. Thaum. p. 606. Would that all who have leisure, 
reflected on the proverb of St. Patrick: Patricius ait: —Erempla majorum perquire 
ey Ita was the Bridget of Munster: how many persons now living ever heard 

er name ? 
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rituals, missals, and ecclesiastical writers. It cannot 
have any other meaning at all consistent with the holiness 
of St. Columba, who assuredly would not seek the glory 
of this world, or the posthumous fame which all the saints 
despised, though by despising they secured it. Moreover, 
in chap. xii. of one of St. ‘Patrick’s synods, under the 
heading “De oblatione pro defunctis,’’ we read, ‘* Audi 
Apostolum dicentem, ‘est autem peccatum ad mortem non 
pro illo dico ut rogat quis,’ et Dominus ‘ nolite dare sanc- 
tum canibus.’ Qui enim in vita sua sacrificium non mere- 
batur accipere, quomodo post mortem illi potest adjuvare,”’ 
thus stating an exception to the general rule of sacrificing 
for the dead. If other proof of prayers for the dead before 
the year 600 be required, we refer Mr. Mason_ to the 
pore for Breacon the pilgrim, found in the tomb of the 

sle of Arran, and to other similar monumental inscrip- 
tions in our private collections and public museums. 

The liturgy in an unknown tongue is a Catholic prac- 
tice; Mr. Mason does not attempt to prove that we had 
the liturgy in the Irish language before or after the year 
600. There is no record of such having ever existed. 

The veneration of relics of the saints by the primitive 
Irish Church rests on documents so well known and con- 
clusive, that we need only refer to them. No man denies 
that Palladius brought with him relics of SS. Peter and 
Paul. There are in the Royal Irish Academy, in the 
Museum of Trinity College, in Stackallen College, in 
private hands, and in truth every place except in that 
college where they ought to be, bells, crosiers, copies of 
the Scriptures, manuscripts, cwmdachs, and cathachs, co- 

iously described by Waueul. Sir William Betham, 
Petrie and Mr. Todd—all of which were adorned in the 
most costly style, and preserved with religious veneration, 
solely because they were believed and are known to have 
been once in the hands of Irish saints, many of whom lived 
before the year 600. The individuals and public bodies 
who preserve these relics deserve well of lreland, by doing 
from a love of the arts and the monuments of history what 
other bodies could and ought to have done from higher 
motives. 

Did we mean to give a dissertation on the religion of 
the ancient Irish, piles of evidence could be adduced to 
scout the ridiculous assertion, that we were not Catholics 
before the year 600. Where are the altars, the conse- 
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crated churches, the grades of the hierarchy, ostiarii, 
lectors, exorcists, dc. to be found in Mr. Mason’s church? 
where the sacrifice, and the communion of Christ’s body, 
not by faith but in deed? We had them before 600. ‘‘ Si 
quid supra manserit, ponat supra altare Pontificis.’’ 
Can. v. ‘‘Si quis presbyterorum ecclesiam eedificaverit 
non oferat, antequam adducet suum Pontificem ut eam 
consecret.”’ Can. xxiii. Syn: 8S. Patricii; and again, 
ce. xiill. De Sacrificio: “ Quid aliud significat, quod in 
uné domo sumitur agnus, quam quod sub uno fidei cul- 
mine, creditur et communicatur Christus ;’’ clearly dis- 
tinguishing faith in Christ, and the actual receiving of him 
in communion. 

Having now given as briefly and plainly as_possible the 
proofs of Catholic doctrine in Ireland before the year 600, 
we might proceed to the chief point—the communion of 
lreland with the Holy See. But having alluded to the 
life of St. Martin of Tours by Sulpicius Severus, in the 
Book of Armagh, St. Patrick’s own book, a most inter- 
esting enquiry presents itself. Supposg our controversy 
with Mr. Mason were on a school of art, not a system of 
religion—that it was admitted on all hands that, sometime 
in the fifth century, a great master did found a great 
school in Ireland, and that it was equally certain this 
master spent many years of his life on the continent, 
where he had ample opportunities of forming his style on 
the models of the first lights of the age, how should we 
proceed, if domestic evidence were scant or wanting, in 
deciding what works were from the hand of our master, 
what were added by the corrupt or inferior taste of his dis- 
ciples?- Is it not by examining those works with which he 
was familiar when his genius was opening, by studying the 
circumstances in which he was placed, the place where he 
lived, its tastes, its associations, the men with whom he 
came in contact, and whom he must have held in the 
highest esteem? It so happens, that with regard to St. 
Patrick we have the most abundant means of ascertain- 
ing the religious opinions of his contemporaries, the great 
lights of their age, the greatest that ever arose in the 
Christian Church. Contemporary with St. Augustine, 
St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Hilary, he was, according 
to Mr. Mason and most of our historians, a relative of St. 
Martin of Tours, and certainly spent many years in that 
city, if not in the lifetime, at least immediately after the 
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death of that prelate. No man had better opportunities of 
knowing the doctrine of the Church than St. Martin. He 
was born in Pannonia, he spent many years in Italy, many 
years in several towns in Gaul, and being at length raised 
to the archiepiscopal see of Tours, appeared in the courts 
of emperors and the councils of the Church the object of 
universal admiration and love. His life by Sulpicius 
Severus had no sooner appeared than it became a Catho- 
lic manual. St. Paulinus of Nola made it known in 
Rome, and it made fortunes for the booksellers. The 
graphic account of its sale in the eternal city would pro- 
voke the envy of our London and Dublin publishers: 
** Your devoted friend Paulinus,’’ Postumianus tells Sul- 
picius, (Dial. in Mon. Orien. xvi.) “ was the first to make 
that book known in Rome, and then there was a run for it 
through the whole city. 1 saw the booksellers in glee, for 
they declared that it was the best property on their hands, 
= nothing went off so rapidly, and with such ample 
profit.’’* 

If then, in addition to the evidence we have already pro- 
duced of the faith of St. Martin, we can point to another 
og light of the Church, who was the bosom friend of 

t. Martin, and was by him held up as the most perfect 
model of a true Christian, honest enquirers can form a true 
estimate of the principles which St. Patrick must have 
imbibed during his sojourn in Gaul, and established in our 
Irish Church. 

This enquiry has special value against Mr. Mason, who, 
in his zeal to sever Ireland from Rome, attempts to prove 
from St. Patrick’s letter to Coroticus that we had two 
churches here in the fifth century—one of Gallic, the other 
of Roman Christians; as if in those days there was any 
difference between the doctrines of Gauland Rome. May 
we be allowed to ask, in the mean time, by what rule of 
legal evidence (to which Mr. Mason often appeals) that 
epistle of Coroticus can be sworn as a true witness (p. 25.) 
to prove the twin churches; and ordered down ignomi- 
niously, as a spurious document, (p. 174.) because it 
proves chrism, confirmation, and ceremonies of baptism ? 





* Primus illum (librum) Romane urbi vir studiossisimus tui, Paulinus invexit. 
Deinde cum tota certatim urbe raperetur exultantes librarios vidi, quod nihil ab 
his quzestuosius haberetur, nihil promptius, nihil carius venderetur. 
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Mr. Mason is a doctor of laws: which no doubt explains 
the matter. 

There lived in the fifth century a man of noble descent, 
who rose successively to the highest dignities in church 
and state. He was born at Bourdeaux, and possessed a 

rincely property along the rich banks of the Garonne. 

is wife, a Spanish lady, inherited large estates in her 
own sunny land; and by her virtue and personal attrac- 
tions crowned the cup of his earthly bliss. He was raised 
to some of the highest posts in the Roman empire, and 
still higher by his genius, which was of the first order, and 
had been diligently cultivated under Ausonius, the greatest 
master of the age. Some reverses of fortune, the death of 
his only son, and the pious counsels of the bishop of Bour- 
deaux, who had always admired his genius and virtue, 
inspired him with an ardent zeal for Christian perfection, 
and a contempt for all goods that time can take away. 
He sells his rich vineyards for the benefit of the poor: pru- 
dent men shake their heads and laugh at him, but he 
receives the congratulations of St. Augustine, (Ep. xxx. 
26, 27.) St. Jerome, (Ep. xiii. 34.) and St. Ambrose, 
(Ep. xxx.) and is so highly venerated by the simple peo- 
ple that they rise unanimously in the church of Barcelona 
on Christmas-day, and heedless of his tears and _protesta- 
tions, insist that the bishop shall ordain hima priest. For 
some time past his beloved wife had, by mutual consent, 
been to him as a sister only; she now became, in the 
language of the canons, a ‘‘ conversa,’ bound by a vow of 
chastity, but, in that age at least, at liberty to live under 
the same roof with her husband. Leaving Spain in the 
year 394, he arrived in Italy, met St. Ambrose at Flo- 
rence, who adopted him into his clergy, and no doubt 
confirmed his good resolutions. Then, passing through 
Rome, he took up his abode in a auik town near the 
church of St. Felix, because from his infancy he had 
reverenced St. Felix, and by his intercession had received 
many favours from our Lord. (Muratori. Diss. x. p. 817.) It 
was his desire to live and die unknown; but that was 
impossible, for, during the fifteen years that he swept the 
floor and guarded the porch of St. Felix’s church, (Car- 
men. Xii.) le was visited by crowds of priests and pious 
laics from all parts of Europe and the East ; and was once 
more, against his will, obliged to ascend a step higher in 
the Church. In 409 he was consecrated bishop. During 
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thirty-eight years, from 393 to 431, he made it a solemn 
duty (‘‘juxta solemnem meam morem.”’ Ep. ad Augusti- 
num, iv.) to visit the tombs of the Apostles, and to assist 
at the feasts of SS. Peter and Paul, (Ep. xvii. ad Sulp. 
Severum.) on which solemn occasions he must have heard 
popes Innocent, Zozimus, Boniface, Celestine, Leo, &c., 
&c., preaching in St. Peter’s and explaining the preroga- 
tive of the prince of the Apostles in the following or similar 
terms: ‘‘ The presence of my venerable brethren and fel- 
low bishops, (consacerdotum,) in itself so desirable, and so 
highly appreciated by me, becomes more sacred and more 
religious if, in the celebration of this feast, they intend 
rincipally to honour him (St. Peter) whom they know to 
be the bishop, not of this see alone, but the primate of all 
bishops.”? ‘‘St. Peter was chosen among the whole 
human race, and placed over the vocation of all nations, and 
over all the apostles and all the fathers of the Church, so 
that, though there are many priests and many bishops over 
the people of God, all are really governed by Peter who are 
under the sovereign government of Christ.’’* It was not 
in words only that he heard this supremacy. The highest 
raise he gives to his friend Nicetas, who had come from 
acia to the shrine of St. Felix, is,— 


‘Orbis in muta regione per te 
Barbari discunt resonare Christum 
Corde Romano, placidamque sarti 
Vivere pacem.”’ 


Rome was to him a name of power, the port of sal- 
vation to the Church, ‘‘ et portus salutis ecclesiz (teste 
Greecia) nomen est Roma salutis.”” (Ep. ad Macarium 
xxxvi. p. 225. Bib. Max. Pat. Tom. 6.) He must have 
known those decrees of the above-mentioned popes, 
which regulated the affairs of the most distant and the 
greatest Churches, and sent one of his bosom friends to 
the shores of the English channel, to govern the Church of 








“ * Unde venerabilium quoque fratrum et consacerdotum meorum desiderata 
mihi et honoranda presentia, hine sacratior est atque devotior, si pietate hujus 
officii, in quo adesse diguati sunt, ei, principaliter deferent, quem non solum 
hujus sedis Praesulem, sed et omnium Episcoporum noverunt esse Primatem. S. 
Leo. Papa. Sermo. 2de die Ass. suze. “et tamen de toto mundo unus Petrus eli- 
ei qui et universarum geutium vocationi, et omnibus Apostolis, cunctisque 
icclesiz patribus preponetur! Ut quamvis in populum Dei multi sacerdotes 
sint, multi que pastores, omnes tamen proprie regat Petrus, quos principaliter 
regit et Christus.’? Idem. Ser. iii. 
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Rouen. “I think,” he writes to that friend Victricius, (of 
whom more hereafter,) ‘I think you do not forget that I 
once met you in Vienne with our holy father St. Martin, 
whom you equalled in virtue, though not in years.’’ (Ep. i. 
ad Victricium.) He congratulates Rouen upon having 
such a bishop; “‘ lest such a brilliant light should lie hid- 
den under the cloud of silence, you were drawn from 
obscurity by the authority of the apostolic see, (apostolice 
sedis evectu,) and placed in the candelabrum;”’ and 
‘‘when the angels have wreathed your brows before the 
throne of God with the gems of immortality, I hope you 
will remember me in your prayers.”’ (Ep. ii. ad Victri- 
cium.) On the death of his brother, he writes to Aman- 
dus, bishop of Bourdeaux, (the bishop that consecrated St. 
Patrick, according to Dr. Lanigan,) and earnestly requests 
prayers for the repose of that brother’s soul. (Ep. xxxvi. ad 
Amandum.) More proofs we could give of Catholic doc- 
trine from the writings of this great saint, if the work had 
not been already done by a master-hand;* and if 
these very writings did not incontestably prove, in the 
opinion of W. 8. Gilly, (‘‘ Vigilantius and his Times,’’) 
that the Christian world was in the fifth century hopelessly 
plunged in all the abominations of popery. Suffice it to 
say, that this most illustrious saint, the greatest net of 
his day, the greatest, perhaps, since the days of Virgil, 
has bequeathed to us in his correspondence with all the 
illustrious characters of his age—Augustus, Sulpicius 
Severus, Jerom, &c.—noble monuments of genius and 
piety combined, which gained for him the name of the 
‘delight of Christian piety.’’ He testifies that relics 
were used in the consecration of altars and churches. (Ep. 
xxiii. ad Severum.) He sent a chip of the holy cross, 
enchased in gold, to Sulpicius Severus, calling it a “‘ great 
present in alittle atom, a defence of our temporal and a 
pledge of eternal life.’ (Ep. xxxii. ad Severum.) He ex- 
peasy defends the use of images, — them truly the 
»00ks of the ignorant. (Carmen. xxiv.) He speaks of the 
dignity of the priestly state and of the tremendous mysteries, 
in such a strain as could never have entered into the head 
of any but a Catholic believer: and, in fine, he devotes the 
loftiest flights of his muse and most tender effusions of his 
piety to celebrate the virtues of his patron St. Felix, and 


——___ 





* “Dublin Review,” December, 1843, Ancient and Modern Catholicity. 
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to secure his intercession. Now this amiable saint, whom 
our Catholic readers know could be no other than St. 
Paulinus of Nola, was not only the bosom friend of St. 
Martin, but was by him proposed as the most perfect model « 
of a Christian prelate. ‘‘I asked him,”’ says Sulpicius, 
“‘whom did he (St. Martin,) most admire,’’ and he told me 
that Paulinus was the most excellent model of the age, 
“‘ preestantissimum exemplum preesentium temporum, illum 
nobis sequendum, illum clamabat imitandum,”’ (Sulp. v. 
B. Martini,) c. xxvi. Mr. Mason, following Ussher and 
most of our historians, maintains that St. Patrick was St. 
Martin’s nephew. We say that St. Patrick spent some 

ears in Tours, either during the life of St. Martin, or 
immediately after his death. What must have been the 
nephew’s religious opinions? Men who love truth, judge 
for yourselves. 

There was another illustrious character in those times, 
whose name is fondly chronicled in many a time-worn 
Irish document. Unfortunately his was a life of action 
exclusively, and he has left no writings. Still we are not 
in the dark with regard to his faith and practice, as his 
life was written by a disciple and contemporary at the 
request of the Bishop of Lyons. (Surius, T. iv. vi. July.) 
Like St. Martin, he had in his youth headed armies, and 
by his great abilities and noble birth rose to some of the 
highest posts in the empire. He was the Lord Howth of 
his day, fond of all field sports, and no man could com- 
mand a more gallant train, when the neighbouring forests 
were to be scoured for the wild boar or the wolf. The 
tree in the centre of the town square, received its regular 
tribute of the spoils of the chace—boars’ tusks or wolfs’ 
hides, the jovial trophies of victory. But the tree and the 
trophies had a Pagan meaning, they were Diana in her 
wane and during the night, when all was quiet, the vene- 
rable Bishop Amator felled the scandal to the ground. 
In the morning, all was uproar and indignation; Pagans 
were fanatical; sportsmen incensed; and even the sensi- 
ble portion of the community were indignant at a wanton 
outrage on a kind, munificent governor, and resident pro- 
prietor. He too, complained, and threatened, but the 
good Bishop appeased and converted him. He was now 
to act as Paulinus or Martin. Always a Christian he now 
aspired to the perfection of the evangelical counsels, and 
under the care of his old Bishop, made so rapid an ad- 


? 
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vance, that by acclamation and much against his own will, 
he was compelled to exchange the sword for the crozier, in 
the see of his departed friend. His wife, too, had become 
a “ conversa,’ wedded to Christ by the pure vow. Passing 
over the ordinary routine of a sainted prelate’s life, we find 
him receiving an order no longer from the head of the 
empire, but from the head of the Church, to go in his 

lace, (vice sua, Prosper,) to suppress a heresy in Britain. 
The right to command is not questioned, though all the 

relates of the Province know it has been issued. He em- 

arks, and calms a tempest, which had baffled all human 
skill, (C. xxii.) He delivered Britain from heresy and 
from other evils also; for hearing that the Pagan Picts 
and Saxons were wasting the country with fire and sword, 
he, not having forgotten his old profession, marshalled the 
desponding natives, and like Cardinal Vivian against 
John dé Courcy, in Down, but with better success, raised 
their drooping spirits, and gained for them a bloodless 
victory over their ferocious enemies. A Protestant would 
have quitted the shores of Britain without visiting the 
tomb of St. Alban, but this French Papal Legate visited 
that tomb to return thanks to God through St. Alban, 
and beg his prayers. He had once met a blind girl, the 
daughter of a tribune, and moved by the prayers of father 
and child, he raised his arms to heaven and invoked the 
Blessed Trinity, and putting his hand inside his vest, he 
drew out the reliquary case, which he always carried next 
his heart, and applied it with success to the girl’s eyes. 
(C. xxiv.) From this box (capsula) of relics, containing 
the relics of the Apostles and many martyrs, he took some 
and placed them in the tomb of St. Alban, replacing them 
by some dust (pulvere) gathered from the grave. (C. xxv.) 
We trust it is useless to give more abundant proof of this 
holy bishop’s faith—passing over the votive masses, and 
the bishop appearing by order (imperio) of Pope Sixtus, to 
convert Mamertinus, (Surius. T. iv. p. 432.) we come to an 
incident familiar to our Irish readers at least. The. inha- 
bitants of a certain house complain that they are molested 
at night by some unaccountable disturbance; some of 
them say they saw a spectre: our bishop is consulted ; like 
St. Augustine, in an analogous case, he neither scoffs nor 
believes hastily, but having made diligent inquiry, and 
examined the house, human skeletons were found. The 
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bishop orders a Mass for the Dead, “ oratio intercessionis 
impenditur, obtinetur defunctis requies.’’ (C. xvii.) 

Were these doctrines the eccentricities of an obscure 
bishop, or mere local corruptions? how could they be such, 
when the bishop was a Papal Legate, once an imperial 
officer, and the pride not only of France but of Europe. 
When he was going to the imperial court at Ravenna, to 
plead for the revolted Bretons, he endeavoured to pass in- 
cognito through Milan, but being made known in the cathe- 
dral, was hailed with the loudest bursts of acclamation by 

riests and people. He was obliged to steal by night into 

avenna. The court and clergy vied to do him honour, 
and when he died, courtiers, bishops, and soldiers, dis- 
puted for his relics. The Empress claimed that capsula 
which he always wore next his heart. His mortal remains 
were received with public honours, in the cities of Italy 
and Gaul, through which they were conveyed to his own 
cathedral on the banks of the Yonne, and the innume- 
rable lights that blazed around his bier, forcibly remind 
us of the traditional account of St. Patrick’s wake. This 
holy bishop was St. Germanus of Auxerre, reverently 
mentioned in the following strophe of the well-known 
hymn of Fiech, Bishop of Sletty, disciple of St. Patrick. 
The hymn is certainly of the sixth century, and according 
to some of our best critics, Protestant and Catholic, even 
of the fifth. 


6 
In the isles of the Turonian 
Qt n-innyib mpd Toipprdn (Tyrrhenian) sea 
Winiy inhib, 4d jime agp dwelt, as Tam 
Lezaiy Cahnoin WK ZEAUIMAY UNDER GERMANUS IIE 
Ty e&d" 48 1454S Line READS HIS CANONS, 
As we know fromauthentic history. 


Honest men can ascertain St. Patrick’s canons from the 
principles of his teacher. At present we need not send to 
= the isles of Lerins or the Tyrrhenian sea in quest of 
them.* 





* It is worth observing that there are some very striking analogies illustrative 
of our Gallican connection, in the writings of Sulpicius Severus and his corres- 
pondents. These analogies though not in doctrinal matters, may not be unac- 
ceptable to our Christian antiquaries. It is well known that St. Patrick founded 
many of his churches on the sitesof pagan worship. St. Martin, also according to 
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In ‘our extracts from the lives of St. Martin and Ger- 
manus, both of which were written by contemporaries and 
disciples, our design was to ascertain the belief of the age. 
For the supernatural events, many of which must appear 
ridiculous to men who measure the faith of saints, and the 
wisdom and goodness of God, by their own, we require 
just so much respect as the rules of moral evidence de- 
mand from an enlightened Christian, who has read, sup- 
pose Newman on Miracles, and Montalembert’s Preface 
to the Life of St. Elizabeth. But what must we think of 
some Irish critics, who pronounce that certain Irish docu- 
ments do not date from the fifth or sixth centuries, solely 
because they mention miracles and Catholic doctrines ? 
Extend your principles, gentlemen, and tell the French 





Sulpicius, “ubi fana destruxerat, statim ibi aut ecclesias aut monasteria con- 
struxit C, x.” It isa national boast, that we had no Smithfield fires in Ireland. 
St. Martin while at Tours, drew down upon himself the odium of many ecclesias- 
tics, by his protests against the penal laws enforced against the Priscillianists, 
He implored Ithacius, “ut sanguine infelicium abstineret ; satis, superque 
sufficere ut Episcopali sententia heeretici, judicati,ab Ecclesia pellerentur.” It is 
a well known fact that before the Anglo-Norman Invasion, there never was the 
same close legal union between Church and State in Jreland, as in other coun- 
tries of Europe. St. Martin’s principles on that point are well known. While 
he gave to Caesar what belonged to Czesar, he dreaded all interference of the tem- 
poral with the spiritual power. His jealous maintenance of unshackled spiritual 
independence, made him an exception to many of his brethren. The bishop of a 
monastery is supposed by some of our Irish scholars to be a phrase unknown ex- 
cept in Irish Ecclesiastical history ; yet we find that in St. Martin’s monastery of 
Marmoetiers, a bishop resided. (The very buildings in that monastery present a 
striking analogy to some of our primitive Irish establishments. The church and 
the refectory appear to be the only large buildings in our earliest establishments, 
Cells of wood or stone were grouped around them. So in the monastery of Mar- 
montiers founded by St. Martin. He lived at first in a cell (cellula) near the 
church in Tours, but afterwards retired to a secluded angle made by the river 
Loire on the south, and high hills on the north, as sweet a spot as ever solitary 
chose. There “ipse ex lignis contextam cellulam habebat. Multi quidem ex 
fratribus in eumdem modum, plerique saxo —— montes cavato, receptacula 
sibi fecerant. Ars, ibi, exceptis scriptoribus, nulla habebetur. Rarus cuiquam 
extra cellulam egressus nisi cum ad Jocum orationis. Cibum una oinnes 
post horam jejunii accipiebant.” Sulp. Vita B. Mart. C. vii. The metrical 
paraphrase of the life by Paulinus appears to state that the “locus orationis” or 
oratory was of wood, and that for that reason St. Martin would not dwell-ina 
stone cell, (St. Columbanus spent a night at the tomb of St. Martin.) Some of 
our most respectable archzeologists appear afraid to allow to some of our 
churches and relics of religious art, that high antiquity which tradition and 
written documents assign to them. But if Sulpicius Severus could get from St. 
Paulinus of Nola, the plan of a new church of stone, as a substitute for his former 
wicker or wooden one; and if St. Patrick was as Ussher states, a “con- 
discipulus” of Severus under St. Martin, would it be rash to say, that the arts 
of Italy found a way to Ireland in the infancy of our church? Many Irish 
saints of the 6th century are said to have visited Tours. Perhaps many of 
these analogies are more plausible than Mr. Mason’s. We forgot to add, that 
Sulpicius, like a good Catholic, had a picture of his favourite saint, Martin, over 
the font. St. Martin’s name was in the “ Communicantes, &c.” of SS. Columba 
and Columban’s Mass. 
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Historical Society, that St. Martin’s Life was not written 
by Sulpicius, nor St. German’s by Constant. 

But in truth, Mr, Mason’s objections appear to be not 
so much against Catholic doctrines as against their Ro- 
man origin. Unknown tongues, prayers to the saints, 
prayers for the dead, veneration of relics, the sign of the 
cross, ceremonies, pilgrimages, image worship, confession, 
vows of chastity, monks and nuns, penance and peniten- 
tiaries, all were tolerable in Ireland before the year 600, 
provided they did not come from Rome. Not their own 
nature, but the Pope makes them bad. But why does he 
not tell us from what part of the East they were intro- 
duced. Was it from Armenia, or Constantinople, or St. 
Thomas’ Church in India, or St. Matthew’s in Persia and 
Ethiopia, or Antioch, or Alexandria? Had he singled 
out one, it would be our duty to prove to him, that it did 
not differ from the faith of Rome, as we have proved of the 
faith of Gaul; but until he defines the East, at least within 
a few parallels of latitude, we must be content with the 
notorious fact, admitted by all infidel writers, by the 
greater number of Calvinists and Presbyterians, by the 

reatest men in the Established Church, that except on 

eresies anathematized by the Established as well as by 
the Catholic Church, the faith of all the Patriarchates was 
the same as that of Rome, when St.. Patrick came to 
Treland. If the faith had been introduced. to Ireland from 
the East, would there not be some decisive proofs of that 
Eastern origin in our history? Ireland does not forget 
her friends. She would not deny to the Greek or the 
Armenian, or the Syrian, what she gratefully records 
of the seven solitary Egyptian monks, who are buried in 
desert Ulidh, and of the 150 holy Romans who came 
to Ireland with St. Abban, and of the holy Romans who 
came in 150 boats with St. Elias, and of many others of 
the same city, whose names are invoked in the Litany of 
Angus Ceile De, written before the year 800. 

What arguments are produced against this Roman Com- 
munion, so clearly proved by the number of Romans buried 
in Ireland, and the number of Irishmen, venerated as the 

reat Apostles and Patrons of almost every province in the 
_ pone Patriarchate ? 

A Greek inscription of some five or six lines is found in 
a Latin copy of the Gospels,—therefore Ireland had its 
faith from Greece. Therefore Mr. Mason’s Irish coat is 
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Koglish, because it has a piece of English velvet on the 
sleeve. 

There were seven great dioceses, hundreds of miles dis- 
tant from each other, in Asia Minor; therefore the Irish 
had their faith from Asia Minor, because there are seven 
churches built in the little valley of Glendaloch, and seven 
in Clonmacnoise, on the banks of the Shannon! therefore, 
say we, the text of Mr. Mason, was, “terra erat inanis et 
vacua,’ because that was a material, and his book is 
a literary chaos. 

The Irish had their Liturgy from the East, although 
it was confessedly in Latin, because it differed in some 
points from the Roman, as if the same Liturgy substan- 
tially, was not and is not still often different in the same 
country and province, in some of its rites. 

If arguments of that stamp prove the Eastern origin of 
the Irish Church, what are we to think of the testimony of 
men who were eye-witnesses of what they attest, and sub- 
jects or guardians of a power which they enforce. 

In a letter to Victricius of Rouen, the friend of St. 
Paulinus of Nola, Pope Innocent IX. writes,* “If majores 
cause should happen to be discussed among you, they 
must, as the Synod orders, be referred to the Apostolic 
See, after the judgment of the Bishops.’”? S. Abbe conc. 
Tom. 3. p. 9. A. D. 404, 

St. Athanasius tells us, in the commencement of his 
second Apology, that having been expelled from his Patri- 
archate by the Arian faction, he was restored by the judg- 
- ment of Pope Julius I., to whom he appealed. Julius 
grounds his right on the authority of the Apostles and 
their successors, and the canons,f “which had reserved all 
‘majores cause’ to the decision of the Holy See.” S. 
Abbe. con. Tom. 3. p. 9. 

Boniface I. enforces the same right, in his letter to 
Rufus, and other Bishops of Macedon.{ ‘‘ The greatest 
Churches in the East,”’ he says, ‘‘ have always sought in- 
struction from the Roman See, ‘in magnis negotiis, in 





* “Si autem majores cause in medium fuerint devolute, ad sedem Apostolicam 
sicut synodus statuit, post Episcopale judicium referantur.” 

+ “Cujus (Apostolicee sedis) dispositioni omnes majores ecclesiasticas causas, 
antiqua postolorum, eorumque successorum atque canonum auctoritas reser- 
vavit.’ 

t “ Maximas Ecclesias orientis semper consulnisse sedem Apostolicam, in mag- 
nis negotiis, in quibus opus esset disceptatione majore.” 
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quibus opus esset disceptatione majori,. ” A. D. 422. 
Constant. Epp. R. R. P. P. col. 1042. 

Pope Zozimus, to the Primate of Arles and all the 
Bishops of the Gauls,* declares, “‘ that the ancient Metro- 
politan of Arles, must be preserved intact——whatever 
cases arise must be referred to him (with the Bishops) 
unless ‘ magnitudo causze’ should require the decision of 
the Holy See.”’ 8. Abbe. conc. Tom. 3. p. 410. 
A. D. 417. 

Pope Leo I.t who, by his supreme authority, restored 
the great Theodoret, and Flavian, Patriarch of Antioch, 
to their Sees, severely rebukes Anastasius of Thessalonica, 
for having presumed to decide a case in which all the 
Bishops of his Province did not agree. It was a “ causa 
major.’ ‘For having it in your power,’’ writes the 
Pope, ‘‘ to await our decision on ‘ majora negotia,’ there 
was neither necessity nor reason for exceeding your autho- 
rity.” Van. Espen. Jus. C. i. p. 190. 

The same Pope, in his letter (89) to the Bishops of 
Vienne—the town where St. Martin, and St. Paulinus of 
Nola, and Victricius of Rouen, lived, as we have seen, 
happily together—writes, ‘‘ Know that the Apostolic See 
has been consulted by priests of your Province, on innu- 
merable cases, according to ancient custom, and that by 
such appeal, decisions have, in different cases, been 
annulled or confirmed.” 

Returning to Innocent I.,{ with whose letter to Victri- 
cius of Rouen we have commenced, we read in his letter 
to Rufus of Thessalonica, instructions substantially the 
same as those of Leo to Anastasius. “If any ‘ causa 
major’ should arise, which cannot be decided by your 
fraternity, let a deputation be sent to us, that under the 
inspiration of the Lord, we may write back to you what 
He reveals to us; herein exercising our right to take 





* “Sane quoniam Metropolitan Arelatensium urbi, vetus privilegium minime 
derogandum est, ad quam primum ex hac sede Trophimus directus est——ad cujus 
notitiam si quid illic negotiorum emerserit, referri censuimus, nisi magnitudo 
cause, etiam nostrum requirat examen.” 


+ “ Nam cum majora negotia et difficiliores causarum exitus, liberum tibi esset, 
sub nostra expectationis sententia expendere, nec ratio tibi nec necessitas fuit, 
in id quod mensuram tuam excederet deviandi.”’ 


+ “Si qua vero causa major evenerit, qui a tua paternitate illic preesidente non 
potuerit definiri, relatio tua missa nos consulat ut revelante Domino, cujus mise- 
ricordie profitemur esse quod possumus, quod ipse nobis aspiraverit, rescribamus 
ut cognitioni nostre pro traditione veteris instituti et deliba Apostolicie sedi 
reverentia, nostro examini vindicemus,”’ &c,. &c. 
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the matter into our own cognizance, as the tradition of the 
ancient ordinance, and the reverence due to the Apostolic 
See require.’”’ 

We need not trace this tradition to the Apostles, nor 
decide whether it is to the canons of Nice or Sardica that 
some of those Popes appeal. Neither do we inquire, 
whether it was by divine right, or ecclesiastical right, or 
political right, or right arising from circumstances, that 
the popes of the fifth century, restored St. Athanasius, 
and St. Flavian, and St. John Chrysostom, to their Patri- 
archates. Whatever was the right, no man can deny the 
fact, that the three greatest saints and doctors of the 
Eastern Church, Patriarchs, were at the feet of the Pope, 
imploring and obtaining the restitution of rights violated 
by councils of Eastern bishops, and decrees of Emperors, 
backed, though the Emperor was in the case of St. John 
Chrysostom, by the clergy of one Patriarchate, and Theo- 
philus, Patriarch of another. Whatever was the right then, 
there can be no doubt of the fact, that in the fifth century, 
when Christianity was established in Ireland, there did exist 
in Rome a spiritual power superior to Metropolitans, Pri- 
mates, Emperors, Patriarchs—but it was not a tyrannical 
power, wielded at the caprice of individuals, and absorbing 
all inferior authority. Directly the reverse—we are not 
going to define its limits, but the invariable tone of all the 
letters cited is, keep the canons—keep them in the elec- 
tion of bishops, in the discipline of the clergy, in deciding 
the disputes of bishops and metropolitans, in the suppres- 
sion of heresy, in the reformation of morals—the canons 
are your sure guide—arrange matters quietly among your- 
selves by the canons, in a council of bishops legitimately 
assembled, but if a ‘‘ major causa ’’ should arise, one that 
you and the canons cannot settle, one that requires 
greater discussion—follow the old custom—apply to the 
Holy See—that as the case might be, the ‘‘ major causa ”’ 
moc be either decided by the Apostolical, or referred for 
a new trial to the Episcopal tribunal. 

To prove that this power of the pope was believed in 
Ireland before the year 600, we need not prove that the 
bishops of Armagh had the pallium, and the Irish suffra- 
gans their bulls from the pope, if pallium or bull was not 
in those days essential to a true subject of the pope. 
Some people appear unable to understand the obvious dis- 
tinction between the essence of a supreme power and the 
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mode and limits of its action. In politics the thing is 
plain. British power is now supreme in the vale of Cash- 
mere, though Ghoolab Singh pays only six shawls and a 
dozen goats to the East India Company, and has neither 
imperial bayonets at his cross-roads, nor his country 
drained by absentees and embowelled by landsharks. The 
pe was, and is, and shall be supreme over Catholic 
ishops, but the form of the link that binds each bishop to 
him was different in different ages, and is at this day 
different in different Catholic countries. Neither is it 
required that the pope extinguished heresies, crushed 
schisms, redressed aggrieved bishops, restored discipline, 
reformed morals, decided “ causze majores,’’ by bulls and 
and briefs in Ireland before the year 600, for perhaps there 
was no heresy or schism, or relaxation of discipline, or 
corruption of morals. Perhaps the crosier passed peaceably 
from hand to hand in Irish sees, according to the discipline 
then enforced by the popes,* especially those we have cited. 





* The Council of Nice decrees, “ Episcopum ab omnibus Provincize Episcopis 
ordinari,” and again, can vi. “ Quod si quis praeter sententiam Metropolitani 
fuerit factus Episcopus, hunc Magna Synodus decernit non esse episcopum.” The 

opes enforced this discipline. * Extra conscientiam Metropolitani, nullus audeat 

<piscopum ordivare. Innocent I. to Victricius of Rouen, and also Boniface I, 
and Leo I. to Hilary bishop of Arles. The discipline in the institution of the Me- 
tropolitan, is thus expressed in a letter of the same pope Leo to Anastasius of 
Thessalonica. “ Metropolitano defuncto, cum in locum ejus alius fuerit subro- 
gandus, Provinciales Episcopi ad civitatem Metropolim convenire debent, ut 
omnium, clericorum, atque civium voluntate discussa, ex presbyteris ejusdem 
ecclesixe vel diaconis, optimus eligatur.”” This was the old custom, of which 

roofs are found in Ireland, (according to Ware and Primate M‘Mahon,) Jus 
Primat. What could the Rev. Mr. Todd mean by proving that the Irish 
bishops were not elected or confirmed by the popes, before the J1th cen- 
tury? Would he have the Irish discipline opposed to the general discipline 
of the Roman Catholic Church? It was only in the course of the 11th, 12th, and 
13th centuries that the appointment to vacant sees gradually devolved, under 
various restrictions, to the pope, and this is called the slavery of the Church. 
Sensible men will judge the new discipline by its effects. If the old had been 
strictly observed, the new might never have supplanted it. But unhappily, .it is 
notorious, that in the time of St. Gregory the 7th, the dignities of the Church had 
generally fallen into the hands of kings and [neha families, (as in the 
case of the see of Armagh,) who were bad judges of the merits of candidates. The 

ope’s bull was a salutary, and in truth, the only check against this uncanonical 
investiture. The good working of the new discipline was soon apparent in the 
history of Europe. Piety flourished, learning was encouraged, the age of the 
great monasteries and cathedrals came on, and was soon followed by the great 
age of literary foundations and universities, in every country in Europe. By 
their closer connection with the national churches, and principal sees in Eu- 
rope, the popes were enabled to combine the strength of Christendom against the 
Mahometan, and save Europe from being what Africa is to-day. These facts have 
long ago been brought out in the works of learned Protestants, Voight, Hurter, 
Bowden, &c., but some of us in Ireland appear to be still in the last century. On 
this matter, Thierry is a most treacherous guide. Blind asa bat to the civilizing 
influence of the Papal power, he deplores what he calls the slavery of national 
churches, with as much pathos as the extinction of nationalities. We should have 
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This you will say is too favourable a view of the Christian 
perfection of the primitive Irish church. Favourable no 
doubt it is, but not exaggerated if there be any meaning in 
the title “‘ Insula sanctorum”’ given to Ireland, not by her- 
self but by Europe; and if we can believe national docu- 
ments relied on by Ussher, which state that the first age 
of our great saints, the golden age of Ireland, extended to 
the year 542, and the second to 598. To ask for bulls and 
briefs at such a time and in such a country, is to say the 
pope is what he never was—a tyrant, who exercises authority 
for the sake of exercising it, or to say England has been 
less loyal than Ireland, because there were more troubles 
in Ireland, and of course more extraordinary displays of 
royal authority. A great saint, our most illustrious doctor, 
who knew perfectly well the state of the Irish church 
before the year 600, writing in 613 to Pope Boniface, 
declares, ‘‘ we have no doctrine here but the Evangelical 
and Apostolical doctrine. There has been no heretic, no 
Jew, no schismatic, but the Catholic faith is still held 
inviolate, such as it was first given to us by you, the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles.”? Reject this evidence of St. 
Columbanus, an eye witness, or admit there was but slight 
reason for the display of papal authority in Ireland before 
the year 600. We do not now speak of the opinions of 
Columbanus on the power of the pope, we take him merely 
as a witness to an historical and contemporaneous fact, 
that in faith and Catholic communion, there had been no 
change in Ireland. If there had been any, we know how 
the controversy would be definitively settled. 
Suppose a Canadian king were enthroned in Quebec, 
overning his kingdom through a parliament of Canadian 
ords and Commons, and transmitting his crown to his 
heir by a British law; suppose the fundamental laws of 
this Canadian kingdom should be those of Britain, and that 
whenever a difficult case arose, a “‘ causa major,’ King, 
Lords and Commons, were bound to bring it before a 
British tribunal for judgment, could Canada be said with 
any propriety to be independent? had she the elements of 





remarked, that the rights guaranteed to the metropolitans by the old discipline, 
did not depend on a Pallium. St. Bernard in his life of St. Malachy remarks, 
that Armagh was the metropolitan see, though the use of the Pallium was un- 
known from the beginning. At present, and from the year 1829, the mode of 


amy for the succession in Irish sees, is on @ more popular basis, we 
elieve, than in any Church in Europe. May God keep it so, 
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independent government? was the Irish parliament inde- 
pendent under Poyning’s law? no, unless we pervert the 
sense of words, nor was the Irish Church independent of 
the Holy See: she was and is her most faithful daughter. 
And this is her glory, not the sole but the great patent of 
her nationality; it is her glory that in her, faith has tri- 
umphed over the sword, mind over matter, heart’s affection 
and eternal hopes over animal prudence; a great glory in 
the Lord it is, that Ireland who was a fervent Church, 
when the Sicambrian had not yet bowed to St. Remi, and 
when Woden reigned from the Marches of Wales to the 
Vistula, and from the Rhine and Danube to the Pole, has 
almost alone among the Northern nations braved the shock 
of the sixteenth century, and in spite of that trying bull of 
Adrian, referred her causze majores to this hour, as she did 
twelve hundred years ago to the vicar of Christ. 

We had a “causa major” in Ireland in 630, and we 
learn from an eye-witness how it was settled, on the banks 
of the Barrow. It regarded a case of general discipline, 
the proper time for celebrating Easter. It is not neces- 
sary to give a history of the different cycles, and the con- 
troversies regardjng them in the East and West. The 
fact is enough, that at the close of the sixth century, Ire- 
land kept Raster Sunday on a different day from the 
whole Eastern and Western Church. Controversy arose. 
The bishops, Laurentius, Mellitus and Justus, wrote to 
the Irish clergy on the matter in 609. Bede, L. 2. c. 4. 
Different expedients were suggested and plans adopted— 
but nothing defined until Pope Honorius I. sent a letter 
to the Irish clergy in 630. Bede, L. 2. c. 19. At the 
foot of Sliemarguy, on the banks of the Barrow, not far 
from that church of Sletty, where a disciple of St. Patrick 
had died a century ago, and where St. Lasrean governed 
3,000 monks, a synod is assembled, of which we have the 
following account from the pen of an Irishman, whose pro- 
found erudition, not only in the ecclesiastical affairs of his 
own country, but in the minutest points of the Catholic 
discipline of the East and West, as well as in profane lite- 
rature, give greater weight to his testimony. Having 
spoken of the excommunication with which Ireland was 
threatened, he says,— 


** According to Deuteronomy, ‘ Interrogavi patres meos, ut annun- 
tiarent mihi, majores meos ut dicerent mihi,’ that is the successors 
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of our primitive (priorum) fathers, Bishop Ailbe, Queran of Clon- 
macnoise, Brendan, Nessan aud Lugid, what they thought of our 
excommunication by the above mentioned Apostolical Sees. But 
they assembling together, some in person, others by their legates 
in Campo Lene, decreed and said: ‘ Our predecessors have ordered 
us by trustworthy witnesses, some of whom are alive and others 
who now sleep in peace, that we should humbly and without scruple, 
adopt the better and more salutary things sent to us with the 
approval of the fountain of our baptism and wisdom, and the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles of the Lord.’ They then arose together, and 
promulged to us (in the usual mode,) that next year they should 
celebrate the Pasch with the Universal Church.” 


So far we have a declaration of the means by which the 
controversy was to be decided. It was not anewrule. It 
was handed down from the Fathers of the Irish Church, 
contemporaries of St. Patrick, and linked with the 
Fathers in this Synod, by one or two generations. Some 
of the contemporaries of the four fathers were then living. 
It was a supreme rule to be obeyed humbly and without 
scruple, as emanating from the fountain of their baptism,* 





* Mr. Mason attempts to prove against Ussher and all respectable authorities 
in his Church, that the Lrish Church was not founded by a pope. The infancy of 
our Church and the life of its great founder are like all very ancient facts, em- 
barrassed by chronological difficulties. But it is certain, that if we had bishops in 
Ireland before Palladius, as some appear to think, they came from Rome. All 
legendary and historical authorities, brought to prove their existence, are equally 
clear on their connexion with Rome. Palladius was sent from Rome, the jfirs¢, or 
the chief bishop, according to the meaning we attach to the word primus in 
Prosper’s chronicle, ad ann. 431. “ Ad Scotos in Christum credentes, ordinatur a 
Papa Celestino Palladius et primus Episcopus mittitur.” St, Patrick was sent 
from Rome by the same Pope Celestine, as Mr. Mason knows from the annotations 
of Tirechan in the book of Armagh. ‘lhe annotations were written in the com- 
mencement of the 7th century. In fol. 16. p. a. col. 1. we read, “ Palladius Epis- 
copus primo mittitur, qui Patricius, alio nomine appellabatur; qui martyrium 
passus est apud scottos, ut tradunt Sancti antiqui. Deinde Patricius secundus 
ab angelo Dei,Victor nomine, et a Celestino Papa mittitur; cui Hibernia tota cre- 
didit, quieam fere totam babtizabat.” The same fact is attested in notes to Fiech’s 
hymn, some of which must be anterior to the year 600. Add to these authorities 
the declaration of Columbanus, that the faith was first sent to Ireland from Rome, 
and Cummian’s declaration, that Rome was the fountain of our baptism and the 
Mother Church. Later authorities are so numerous and well known, that it is 
unnecessary to refer to them. What constitution Celestine prescribed for the 
infant church, may be fairly inferred (if there were no other evidence) from the 
relations between him and the Bishop of Thessalonica, whom he established 
over the churches of Macedonia, or rather continued in that office. See the 
letters of Leo and Innocent cited above; and also the original Irish authorities 
for the Roman Mission in Rev. Mr. Todd’s “Church of St. Patrick,’ p. 19. 22. 
25. On this py why may we not add the authority of the Vita Tripartita of St. 
Patrick, said to be by St. Evin, in the 6th century. Is that book to be cited as 
conclusive authority for the stone material of Irish churches in the sixth century 
and earlier, (Petrie’s Round Towers, p. 129. 133. 154. et seq.) and not to be admitted 
on the most prominent fact in the life of the founder of Irish churches? All, not 
excepting Dr. Lanigan, admit that the life has in many places undoubted marks of 
the highest antiquity. It was so old that Colgan, even Colgan, could scarcely 
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and the successors of the Apostles. Cummian con- 
tinues,— 


«‘ But some time after a certain whitened wall arose, and on the 
wrong plea of keeping the tradition of the elders, did not make both 
one, but made a split, and partly annulled what had been agreed on; 
whom may the Lord visit (I pray) when He pleases.” 


The former unanimous decision is now partly annulled 
by one influential person standing up for the cycle intro- 
duced into Ireland by his seniors, the cycle, as Ussher and 
Lanigan think, that was followed by St. Patrick, and in 
Gaul before the year 570. Here is a great difficulty. On 
the one hand, the former practice of the Irish Church; on 
the other, an admonitury letter of the Pope to abolish that 
practice, but a letter of whose authenticity there appeared 
to be some doubt; and moreover on a matter of discipline, 
in which, then as now, there may be national diversities, 
if uniformity be not enforced, under penalty of excommu- 
nication. How is the dispute to be decided ? 


“Then it was decreed by our seniors, according to the PRECEPT, 
‘ut si diversitas exorta fuerit inter causam et causam, et variaverit 
judicium inter lepram et non lepram irent ad locum quem elegit 
Dominus,’ THAT IF THERE OCCURRED ‘CAUSE MAJORES,’ THEY SHOULD 
ACCORDING 10 THE SYNODICAL DECREE, BE REFERRED TO THE HEAD oF 
Cities. 

“We accordingly sent persons of known wisdom and humility, 
as sons to their mother, who, after a prosperous journey by the 
favour of heaven, arrived at Rome, where ounce seeing all things 
such as they had heard, but now much more certain from being 
seen, than from being heard, they returned to us after the lapse of 
three years.” 


When a round tower was seen in India or on the banks 
of the Tigris, sensible men, inferred from analogy, that 
our towers were Oriental; but when Rome, the Head of 
Cities, the Mother Church, is declared to hold the same 

lace (and by the same divine right) in the Christian, that 
erusalem held in the Mosaic law, when she decides not 





understand the Irish portions of it. Interpolations crept in, because the book 

was useG as a standard authority and had marginal notes by different com- 

mentators, but after the proofs we have given, assuredly there is no reason to 

class the following among the interpolations: “* Angelicis monitis, divinoque ac- 

quiescens mandatis, Patricius statuit, sedem Petri fidei nostree magistram, et 

— A ostolatus fontem adire ejus que Apostolica auctoritate, suumi—A posto- 
um—roborare. 
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as an umpire but as a judge on “ cause majores,”’ which 
must be referred to her by a synodical decree, it is not 
analogy, but identity of plan that we have in our Irish 
and that Roman system of church government declared by 
Julius, Innocent, and Leo. It is not we, but our fathers 
of the seventh century, who say, that the everlasting 
arch of Roman authority was pillared in their hearts. 

To this appeal no person objected. The tradition of the 
elders was abandoned by St. Fintan of Taghmon, and the 
Roman cycle adopted humbly and _ without scruple, 
through the southern half of Ireland. But to conclude 
with Cummian. He tells us, “ their deputies to Rome 
had lodged in the same hotel with Greeks, Egyptians, 
Scythians, and Hebrews, and were present in the church 
of St. Peter, celebrating the Pasch on the same day, and 
this they declared to us in the presence of the Holy Eu- 
charist, (Sancta.) ‘To our certain knowledge, the whole 
world celebrates the Pasch in this way.’ They brought 
with them reliques of martyrs and scriptures, in which 
there was the power of God, as we have had good proof. 
With my own eyes, I saw a young girl, who was stone 
blind, recovering her sight by these relics, and many 
devils cast out, and a paralytic walking.’’ Strange Pro- 
testant attestation !* 





* Anno igitur, (ut preedixi) emenso, juxta Deuteronomium interrogavi patres 
meos ut annuntiarent mihi, majores meos ut dicerent mihi (successores videlicet 
nostrorum patrum priorum Ailbei Episcopi, Querani Coloniensis, Brendini Nes- 
sani, Lugidi) quid sentirent de excommunicatione nostra a supradictis sedibus 
Apostolicis facta. At illi congregati in unum alius per se, alius per legatum suum 
vice missum, in Campo Lene, sanxerunt et dixerunt—*‘ Decessores nostri man- 
daverunt per idoneos testes, alios vivenées, alios in pace dormientes, ut meliora et 
potiora probata a fontle baptismi nostri et sapientia et successoribus A postolorum, delata 
sine scrupulo, humiliter sumeremus.”’ Post in commune surrexerunt, et super hoc (ut 
moris est) nobis celebraverunt orationem, ut Pascha, cum universali Ecclesia in 
futuro anno, celebrarent. Sed non post multum surrexit quidam paries dealbatus, 
traditionem seniorum, servare se simulans qui utraque non fecit unum, sed divisit 
et irritum ex parte fecit guod promissum est: quem Dominus (ut spero) percu- 
tiet, quoque modo voluerit. Deinde-—“ visum est senioribus nostris—juxta man- 
datum,” ut si diversitas est orta inter causam et causam, et variaverit judicium 
inter lepram et non lepram, irent ad locum quem elegit Dominus,’’ (kT SI CAUSR 
FUERINT MaJORES JUXTA DECRETUM SYNODICUM, AD CAPUT URBIUM SINT 
REFEREND&. Misimus quos novimus sapientes et humiles esse, velut natos ad 
matrem, et prosperum iter in voluntate Dei habentes, et ad Roman urbam, aliqui 
ex eis venientes, tertio anno ad nos usque pervenerunt, et sic omnia viderunt, 
sicut audierunt: sed et valde certiora ut _= visa quam audita invenerunt, et in 
uno hospitio cum Greeco, et Heebreo, et Scytha, et AAgyptiaco, in Ecclesia S. Petri 
(in quo mense integro disjuncti sumus (fuerunt, et ante sancta sic testati sunt 
nobis dicentes: “per totum orbem terrarum hoc Pascha ut scimus celebratur,” 
et nos in reliquiis Sanctorum Martyrum et Scripturis quas attulerunt pro- 
bavimus inesse virtutem Dei. Vidimus oculis nostris puellam coecam omnino, ad 
has reliquias oculos aperientem, et paralyticum ambulantem et multa Deemonia 
ejecta. Sylloge Ep. Hib. pp. 33,34. 
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No learned Protestant of the present day, would ven- 
ture to say with Ledwich, that the Paschal controversy 
was on a point of faith. In all the discussions on the 
matter, especially by Columbanus, the distinction between 
discipline and faith is accurately drawn as by any modern 
professor of theology. He glories that his country had 

reserved inviolate the Catholic faith and communion, 

ut distinctly asserts for a national church, the right of 
following her peculiar usages in discipline; and it was 
on this principle that he followed the Irish cycle, when the 
Roman had been introduced in Gaul, and that St. Aidan, 
as we learn from Bede, was still in communion with the 
Bishops of London and Canterbury, though adhering to 
his Irish computation. But though the matter regarded 
discipline alone, it drew out an [rish a of the 
great principle—the authority of the Universal Church 
and the power of the Pope; but as the Roman cycle was 
not adopted in the North of Ireland before the year 704, 
nor among the Irish monks of Iona before the year 710, 
these facts may at first sight appear to prove that the 
Pope’s authority was recognized in the South, but not 
in the North, that is, that St. Brendan, St. Lugid, St. 
Kieran, d&c. in Leath Moga, had one final judge of contro- 
versies from St. Patrick and the successor of St. Patrick in 
Armagh, and the Northern Bishops, another. If a thing, 
in itself so highly ridiculous, were the fact, how does it 
happen, that a few years after the decision of the Synod of 
Leighlin,* the Bishop of Armagh, and many of the Nor- 





* Colgan, with whom Dr. Lanigan appears inclined to agree, is of opinion that 
the events described by Cummian in this extract, took place in two different 
councils. One assembled at Magh Lene in the territory of Fearcall, (in the 
King’s county,) the other at Campus Lene, near old Leighlin, in the county Car- 
low. In the former, the deputation was elected and sent to Rome; in the lier, 
held about three years later, the deputies announced the decision of the Church, 
which was universally received in the south. We have followed Ussher, whom 
we believe to be, as far as he goes, a better authority than Lanigan or Colgan, 
on historical points. He is not so sceptical as Lanigan, nor so credulous as 
Colgan, though who would have wished Colgan to have collected otherwise than he 
did. He swept like a drag net, catching facts and fable, poetry and history, and 
no man since his day has been able to finish his work. A striking instance of Dr. 
Lanigan’s unjustifiable fastidiousness, occurs in his account of these very synods. 
Ussher, from an ancient life of St. Fintan Munna, states that this saint, who was a 
champion of the Irish cycle, challenged St. Laisrean to a trial of miracles, a thing, 
says Dr. Lanigan, which smed/s of a much later age.” Now to use his own phrase, 
when castigating poor Colgan and sometimes Archdeacon Lynch, “Dr. Lanigan 
ought to have known,’ that in the sixth general council held not many years after 
the synod of Leighlin, a monk who held some heretical doctrines, offered to raise 
the.dead in presence of the bish»ps and was allowed to attempt it, but of course 
he failed. St. Laisrean declined the contest of miracles, and all the fathers of 
the council agreed and returned quietly to their homes.” 
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thern Bishops, wrote to the Pope on the Paschal ques- 
tion? If the obligation of appealing to the Pope, so dis- 
tinctly promulged and enforced in the Synod of Leighlin, 
and declared to be an original and fundamental law in the 
Irish Church, were not admitted in Armagh, who can 
believe that the Northern Prelates, who held out for Irish 
tradition on the Pasch, would have allowed without a 
murmur, the pregnant principle of Roman authority to be 
canonized as an Irish tradition, in the South? Would 
the Bishops of the North battle for the mynth and cum- 
min, when the whole fabric was in danger; would they not 
disclaim the arrogant pretensions of a foreign priest to 
judge the Irish Church? Some of the Bishops of Ireland, 
and especially the Bishop of Armagh, did protest at a 
later period, against an invasion of the rights of the Irish 
Church by, the Archbishop of Canterbury, but they did 
not, they could not protest against the power of Rome, 
whose rights are distinctly recognised by an Irish canon, 
and certainly anterior to this period, for it is evidently the 
same as that to which Cummian appeals: “Sr qua 
QUESTIONES IN HAC INSULA ORIANTUR, AD SEDEM APosTO- 
LICAM REFERANTUR.’’* The principles, nay, the very 
words of this canon, are found in the pontifical decrees of 





* The supposed date of this canon is 456. Ussher attempts to get rid of it by 
calling it a straggling canon; but he does not deny its authenticity. 1t was pub- 
lished by Ware (Opus. p. 41.) from a manuscript collection of canons in the Cot- 
tonian library. It expresses the discipline of the age to which it is attributed, 
as may be seen from the letter of Innocent, &c., to Victricius of Rouen. When 
speaking of the correspondence between Paulinus of Nola and Victricius of 
Rouen, we forgot to remark a singular coincidence, which perhaps proves some 
connexion of our apostle with Victricius. St. Patrick states in his confession 
that, after having returned to his own country from Ireland, he saw in a vision a 
man named Victricius, bearing many letters, on one of which was written, “ The 
voice of the Irish.” This Victricius of the vision is by some of our saint’s bio- 
oo said to be an angel, and his name is written in fonr different ways— 

ictor, (4th life, c. 25.) Victoricus, (2nd life, c. | Victoricius, ¢Ware,) ‘and 
Victricius, (Bollandists.) ‘The name of the bishop of Rouen is also written in the 
same way, as — from the note in Constant’s Epistles of the Popes, p. 746: 
* Nonnullis in MSS. Vicéorio, in quibusdam ut apud Merlin Victorico; in aliis Vic- 
toricio; in Regio Victoritio; in ceteris, Victricio.” Victricius was born near 
Boulogne; and after having converted the pagan Morini and some parts of Bel- 
gium, was appointed by Innocent I. bishop of Rouen, which see he governed 
during twenty-eight years, to 420, or later, (Bollandists, 7th August.) so that, 
whether we follow Lanigan or Ussher, Victricius was bishop of Rouen when St. 
Patrick returned from his first captivity. Would it be rash to suppose, that the 
—— labours of a contemporary and a neighbour had some influence on 
the future destiny of St. Patrick, prompting him to do in Ireland what Victricius 
did in Belgium and France? Victricius had visited Rome. The Angel Victor, in 
Fiech’s hymn, sends Patrick beyond the sea to prepare for his mission. We sup- 
en that Dr. Rock has not answered Lanigan’s proofs that St. Patrick was a 

oe of that tribe which Pliny places near Boulogne-sur-mer. (Hist, Nat. 1, iv. 
¢c. 3, , 
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Popes, contemporaries of St. Patrick, as we have seen 
above. We defy our adversaries to produce one dis- 
claimer of that principle, in the Irish Church, during the 
protracted dispute on the Paschal question. Complaints 
there were against its application in that particular case, 
but no protest against the principle. 

Unfortunately the answer from Rome to the northern 
bishops in 640, so far from inducing them to yield, must 
rather have confirmed them in their fond adherence to a 
national usage. Their letter directed to the pope was left 
unopened until after his death, which occurred a short 
time after its arrival. During the vacancy of the Holy 
See the Roman clergy opened and answered the letter, 
but as far as we can judge from the fragment of that 
answer still extant,* it was falsely reported that the 
northern bishops maintained the condemned practices of 
the Quartodecimans. Finding themselves accused of an 
error which they did not hold, the bishops might have 
easily indulged the hope of not being obliged to conform 
with their brethren in the south. Different rites in the 
liturgy and other points of discipline being already prac- 
tised in Ireland, why, the northerns might say, might not 
the time of celebrating Easter be different also? but on what- 
ever grounds they justified their isolated position, there is 
no trace of schism between Leath Mogar and Leath Con 
from the year 640 to 704. The great Adamnan, who was 
born in 627, and died in 704, saw the paschal dispute pass 
through all its phases. He observed the Irish rite until 
within a few years of his death, but having at length 
embraced the Ltoman, his great influence established it in 
the north, except in the monasteries of his own order, 
which held out for some years. Adamnan, during his life 
and after his death was universally beloved in Ireland, 
north and south. The personal friend of Alfred, king of 





* Doctissimis et sanctissimis Tomiano (Armagh) Columbano (Clonard) Cro- 
nano (Antrim) Dimma (Down) et Brithono (Tigh Brithin in Elphin) Episcopis; 
Cronano (Morille in Down) Croniano (Tory Island) Laistrano (Ardmacnasca 
near Down) Sullano (Armagh?) Segeno (Bangor) presbyteris, Sarano, cceteris- 
que doctoribus, sur Abbatibus Scotis, Hilarus Archipresbyter, et servans locum 
sanctze sedis Apostolic, &c. 

(Ad) Scripta quee perlatores ad Sanctee memorize, Severinum Papam adduxe- 
runt (hac de luce eo migrante) reciproca responsa et ad ea que postulata erant si 
luerunt. Quibus reseratis, ne diu tants: queestionis caligo indiscussa remaneret, 
reperimus guosdam provinciz vestre, contra orthodoxam fidem, novam in vetere 
heeresim renovare conantes, pascha nostrum, in quo immolatus est Christus, nebu- 
= nea refutantes et guartadecima una cum Heebreis celebrare nitentes.— 

ssher, 
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Northumbria, and many of the Saxon clergy, even after 
the synod of Whitby, 664, he is in several places lauded in 
the warmest terms by Venerable Bede, (dL. 5. c. xxi. 15, 
16, 17.) and thus links in his own person, in the bonds of 
Roman communion, Ireland, North and South, and both 
with the Anglo-Saxon Church, which, we presume, was 
at that period a fervent believer in the supremacy of 
Rome. 

If the authority of Adamnan is not sufficient, we must 
appeal to Mr. Mason’s admission, that ‘‘ the Papal supre- 
macy was formally acknowledged in the synod of Whitby,’’ 
(p. 140.) principally, he says, through the exertion of that 
uncompromising advocate of Rome, St. Wilfrid, Arch- 
bishop of York. St. Wilfrid could not compromise; he 
who fought for Roman rites and discipline, would not com- 
promise Roman faith and communion, nor solemnly attest 
the purity of Irish faith, in the presence of a Roman 
council and the Pope, had he believed that the Northern 
Irish and the monks of Hy were rebels to the pope; yet 
he, “‘ Wilfrid Bishop of York, (did in a Roman council and 
before the pope,) confess the true and Catholic faith on 
behalf of the Northern parts of Britain, and the islands of 
Ireland which are inhabited by the English the Britons, 
as well as Scots and Picts, and attest that faith by his 
signature,’* and this in the year 681, when according to 
our Doctor, Iona was in arms against the pope. No, had 
the Irish been schismatic, Wilfrid would have made Rome 
ring with his denunciations ; but he knew “that though the 
Irish celebrated the Pasch by a rite different from that 
of the Catholic church, they never were at any time 
cut off by excommunication from the Apostolic See. For 
though their error was serious, being so often condemned 
by the Church, yet as it regarded a rite and not a dogma 
of Catholic faith, it was tolerated by the Apostolic See, 
until they were better instructed. Their error was venial 
(venialis) down to the year 715, because it arose neither 
from contumacy nor schism, but from pardonable igno- 
rance ; since (as Bede says,) living so far out of the world, 
they did not know the decrees of the Paschal observance, 
and therefore the Catholic church has not expunged from 





* Wilfridus Episcopus Eboracensis, pro omni Aquilonari parte Britannia et 
Hibernia insulis, que ab Anglorum et Britonum, necnon Scotorum et Pictorum 
gentibus incoluntur, veram et Catholicam fidem confessus est, et conscriptione 
sta munivit.—Bede. lib. i. 
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the calendar of her saints, the Irishmen who were eminent 
for sanctity and miracles before the year 716.”’ This is 
Bede’s view of the matter, in the words of Baronius. 
Ann, 634. 664. 

Great virtues are akin to great vices. In the 16th cen- 
tury loyalty degenerated into slavishness, and made a 
great nation change her faith five times in fifty years, 
at the nod of tyrants and lordlings; while, in_ this 
Irish affair, constancy degenerates into obstinacy, and sets 
a part of Ireland for some fifty years in apparent opposition 
to a Roman rite, not enforced by excommunication and 
bulls of deposition against the royal nonconformists. The 
eloquent author of the Life of St. Wilfrid appears to for- 
get his position and ours. Some truth, no doubt, there is 
in his invective against our Irish obstinacy in the paschal 
question, for we know from the writings of some of our 
most eminent Irishmen that, whether from national feel- 
ing, or too high an opinion of the Irish Church, which had 
already converted Scotland, Northumbria, and pagan 
nations on the continent, or from the fact of Ireland never 
having been under the imperial sway of Rome, some of the 
Irish of the 6th and 7th centuries wished to have their 
Church as national as was consistent with Roman Catho- 
lic faith and communion. Thus St. Columbanus grounds 
his adherence to the Irish cycle on the exemption of Ire- 
land from the ecclesiastical laws of the Roman empire ;* 
and roundly asserts, in a letter to pope Boniface, that the 
authority of Rome in Ireland was not founded on any 

restige of the imperial mistress of the world, nor on the 
aws of emperors, but on much higher grounds. ‘“‘ Rome 
was great and renowned in Ireland, only on account of 
the Apostolic See, and the authority conferred by Christ 
on St. Peter and successors. Disciples of all the Disci- 
ples, the Irish were bound to the chair of St. Peter, from 
which they had first received the faith. The Pope was the 
pastor of pastors, the head of all the churches of Europe, 





* St. Columbanus, in his letter to pope Gregory the Great, requests that he 
may not be annoyed by the Gallican clergy on account of his peculiar observance 
of Easter, and requests to be allowed to follow the traditions of his elders, 1r 17 
BE NOT CONTRARY To FAITH. “ We ask,” he says, “for peace and ecclesiastical 
unity, such as that which St. Polycarp maintained with pope Anicetus, and for 

ermission to observe our own laws, according to the regulation made by the 150 

‘athers of the Council of Constantinople.” The words of the canon are, * Quas 
autem in barbaris sunt gentibus Dei ecclesias, administrare oportet, secundum 
patrum, qu servata est consuetudinem.” The capi/a/s are ours; the words Mr. 
Masou’s. (p. 113, 114.) 
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and of the churches of the world.* His power extended 
where no Roman soldier ever fought.’”? But while Colum- 
banus thus plainly professes his belief in the supremacy of 
the Pope, as that article is believed in the Catholic 
Church, he cannot be cited as a witness of the ultramon- 
tane opinion, of the Pope’s infallibility. On that subject 
he appears to speak like Bossuet and Fleury, a fact which 
an ultramontane might perhaps explain by that dangerous 
principle of nationalism in religion, which was the life and 
soul of Gallicanism, and of which some traces are dis- 
cernible in the letter of Columbanus on the three chapters. 
But why did our great saint use hard language to Pope 
Boniface, on the affair of those three chapters? He erro- 
neously believed, with many others, that the condemna- 
tion of the three chapters, was opposed to the general 
synod of Chalcedon. St. Columbanus defended that synod 
of Chalcedon, in which the Bishops of the East and West 
exclaimed, “‘ Petrus per Leonem locutus est,’’ ‘‘ Peter has 
spoken by the mouth of Pope Leo,’’ and deposed Dios- 
carus, Patriarch of Alexandria, for having among other 
crimes, dared to hold a synod without the authority of the 
Pope, a thing which never was, and never may lawfully 
be done, Ore aderorte yeyover, ede éLov yevesOa.t 





* Nos enim ut ante dixi, devincti sumus Cathedre Petri, licet enim Roma, 
magna est et vulgata, per istam Cathedram tantum, apud nos est magna et 
clara—propter Christi geminos Apostolos vos prope ceelestes estis, et Roma orbis 
terrarum caput est Ecclesiarum. Again he calls Rome, “Fidei orthodoxe sedem 
priucipalem.” Vide Dr. Rock—Letter to Lord John Manners. 


+ The charge of Columbanus against the pope is, “Dicunt enim Eutychem, 
Nestorianum, Dioscorum, antiquos ut scimus hzereticos, a Vigilio, in synodo, nes- 
cio, quam in quinta, receptos fuisse. Ecce causam, totius, ut aiunt scandali;” 
and again, “Vigila, ne forte non vigilavit Vigilius.”” From these and similar ex- 
—— a late author (‘Todd, Church of St. Patrick, p. 135.) very disingenuously 

educes the following conclusions, which we will examine in detail. The first, 
third, and fourth conclusions are substantially the same; though enumerated as 
distinct for the sake of a rhetorical flourish—namely, that in the opinion of Co- 
lumbanus the pope was not infallible; that it was asserted Vigilius erred, though 
he, Columbanus, did not believe the rumour. The second, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh are the same—namely, that it might sometimes be the duty of the 
Church to resist the pope. Now, suppose that this is a true statement of the 
opinions of Columbanus, which Mr. Todd declares no Catholic dare hold, com- 
pare it with the following extract from a very common book, Bailly’s Tractatus 
de Ecclesia. “ Asseremus 2do_ post illustrissimum Bossuetium, cujus nomen 
encomium est. Sedem Apostolicam, seu Pontificium esse indefectibilem, adeo 
ut error contra Cathedram Petri non possit pravalere, et fides que a serie, seu 
collectione Pontificum predicatur, semper sit vera Christi doctrina. Itaque 
licet Pontifex aliquis per breve temporis intervallum errare possit, fides Petri 
tamen, nunquam deficiet, fides Petri inquam moraliter sumpti, quia statim suc- 
cedet alter Pontifex Catholice docens, et quia series Pontificum veram fidem 
semper praedicabit.” (De Infal. Rom. Pont.) We believe that Bailly and Bossuet 
and Columbanus (if he held their opinions) were wrong, but we dare not 
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This principle of obedience to the Church, with the 
Pope at its head, is so emphatically announced by Cum- 
mian and Columbanus, that in their eyes the Reforma- 
tion must be a rebellion. ‘‘ What can be more intole- 
rable,’ asks Cummian, “than that the whole Church 
should be wrong, and Ireland alone right?’’ Substitute 
for Ireland, the rebel monk of Wittemberg and his tavern 
theologians, protesting against the Church, East and 
West; try them by the test of tradition and church autho- 
rity, to which Cummian appeals, and this at a time, when 
the doctrines against which Luther protested, were univer- 
sally received in the Church; and what must we think of 





affirm with Mr. Todd that Bossuet was a Protestant. There is this difference 
between Columbanus and Bossuet, that the latter expressly teaches that 
Vigilius erred, which the former did not believe—* guod adbsit, credi verum fuisse, 
esse, vel fore.’ Let Mr. Todd produce, if he can, a declaration of Columbanus, 
that a succession of popes could teach error, for, without such a declaration, we 
say that, at worst, St. Columbanus held the opinion of Bossuet. But if we 
believe our friend, the infallibility of the pope is now an article of faith, because 
the present pope taught that opinion in a work published before he was made 

ope!” Catholic theologians stand deeply indebted to Mr. Todd for this new 
test of articles of Catholic faith, and also for his equally novel information “ that 
Catholics believe the pope to be the sole bishop of the West.” {p. 8.) Mr. 
Todd’s eighth conclusion “that. according to Columbanus, not from divine 
appointment, but on account of the sacred memories of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Rome is the head of all the Churches of the world,” is false on the evidence of 
Mr. Todd himself. It is not simply on account of the memories of the apostles 
that Rome was great in the opinion of Columbanus; but because it was St. 
Peter’s chair, which is a very different thing from St. Peter’s tomb—‘ per istam 
cathedram tantum apud nos Roma est magna et clara;’ (p. 148.) and because 
“ Salvator noster, S. Petro regni colorum contulit claves. (p. 149.) Pray, was 
not that act of our Lord a divine appointment? But Columbanus adds that Rome 
was the head of the Churches of the world, “saving the singular Lrerogative of 
the place of our Lord’s resurrection,’’ which, in the opinion of Mr. Todd, gives 
the primacy to Jerusalem. This is a theory equally new to Protestants and 
Catholics, for while all admit that the place of our Lord’s resurrection has a 
singular prerogative, no person dreamed of deducing from that prerogative the 
ys poory st of Jerusalem. The same writer endeavours to prove that Ireland 
did not believe the supremacy of the pope, because it cannot be proved that 
Irish missioners had their authority directly from the pope. The mode of 
acquiring jurisdiction is a matter of discipline. Innocent I., in his Epistle to 
Decentius, truly declares that all the great missions in the West had originated 
with the pope; but Thomassinus, a Catholic author, is not censured for the 
assertion—* On entasse un grand nombre d’exemples pour montrer que les 
eveques se sont toujours maintenus dans le possession de precher aux infideles 
de leur voisinage.” Pars ii, L. i. c. x. No.6. Some of his examples are Irish. 
Again, Mr. Todd proves that Celsus did not believe in the supremacy of Rome, 
because he erected a metropolitan see without recurring to Rome. But, sup- 
pose that Cashel or Ernly was not, what many think it was, in the beginning a 
metropolitan see, Mr. Todd ought to have known that many Catholics maintain 
the right of erecting a metropolitan see was not always the exclusive preroga- 
tive of the pope. One word with Mr. Todd before we part. The Church estab- 
lished in Ireland has £800,000. a-year, and not 800,000 believers; yet, with his 

ockets full of these old Catholic guineas, Mr. Todd has no gentler name for his 

atholic countrymen than Romanists. Give them their own name, Mr. Todd; 
how would you like to be called Toddy? Our readers must not confound this 
Mr. Todd with the Librarian of Trinity College. 
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the German exotic, transplanted to Ireland in the six- 
teenth century? Does Mr. Mason really believe, that the 
man who quotes largely from St. Cyprian and St. Augus- 
tine, on the unity and authority of the Church; who cries 
out with St. Jerome, “talk not to me of the Church of 
Christ, as being different from the Church of Rome ;’’ and 
who urges those principles not as new but as well known 
in Ireland, could approve Luther’s revolt against the 
Church of Christ? On the article of transubstantiation, 
could he say, Alexandria is wrong, Jerusalem is wrong, 
Antioch is wrong, Rome is wrong, Luther alone is right? 
The notion of a fallible church could no more enter into 
his head, than into St. Gregory’s, “‘who was universally 
reverenced by the Irish Church, and who, though he wrote 
later than St. Cyprian, Augustine, and Jerome, was in 
her opinion, superior to all.’’ ‘‘ Gregorii a nobis in com- 
mune suscepti qui etsi post omnes scripsit, tamen est 
merito omnibus preeferendus.”’ (Sylloge. Ep. Hib. p. 31.) 
If St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and St. Gre- 
gory, were Protestant on the authority of the Church 
and the power of the Pope, Ireland was Protestant 
on the same points before the year 600. Her faith was 
theirs. 

The communion of Ireland with Rome, before the year 
600, could be proved by another argument familiar to any 
Trish scholar, and dear to all who feel a lawful pride in the 

lory of their country. It is well known that long before 
St. Columbanus rose, as Baronius says, by a great benefit 
of God, and like another Elias, rekindled the flame of piety 
and learning in Italy, Germany, and France, we had be- 
sides the Apostles of Scotland and Northumbria, other 
great Irish saints, especially in the Western parts of France, 
who were even the founders and patrons of some of her 
monasteries and episcopal sees. ad those saints held 
Mr. Mason’s opinions on the Pope, what must they 
have thought of those Papal Bulls, which we have 
seen enforcing Roman jurisdiction in every part of 
France ? 

The year 600 has been often mentioned by us in the 
course of this paper, because it is there Mr. ye took 
his stand. It is unnecessary, and indeed impossible to 
develope the proofs of Roman communion from 600 to 
1172. Itwould require a volume, for it should be a history 

VOL, XX.—NO, XL. 15 
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not only of Ireland, but of a large portion of Europe.* 
There was a brigade of Irish heroes in modern times, 
who made Irish valour and Irish faith household words in 
all the courts and camps of Europe; from 600 to 1172, 
there was another Irish brigade, but of a higher order— 
apostles, martyrs, confessors, doctors, men and women, 
whose images are yet over the Catholic altars of Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland,and France. But, 
alas, they lived after the year 600. For them Mr. Mason 
has no sympathy. _ Rome is to him Anti-christian Baby- 
lon, and Catholic Irish are idolatrous slaves, who should 
never have been emancipated. ‘Though his Cromwellian 
tower is crumbling about his ears, he turns his blinking 
orbs from the sweet and glorious light of Irish medizeval 
piety and learning, and moans anathema on all who lived 
after 600. Surveying the labours of Irishmen, from St. 
Cathaldus of Tarentum, to the twenty-four Apostles of 
Iceland, and from Bobbio and St. Gall, to Lindisfarne and 
Iona, including Eringena, who was the first that taught 
in the University of Oxford, and Clement, who founded 
the University of Pavia, and John and Albinus, who were 
the first to teach in the University of Paris, and Petrus 
Hibernus, first professor of philosophy in the University of 
Naples, and preceptor of the great St. Thomas of Aquin— 
running along the Rhine from the spires of St. Rumold in 
Mechlin, and St. Dympna in Antwerp, to the old Cologne, 
the city of Dun-Scotus—the rival of St. Thomas—on still 
through Mayence, Strasburg, and Constance, all of which 
had either Irish bishops or Irish patrons, descending to 
details, and finding in one short page of one of our hagi- 
ologists, not less than 200 Irish patrons of continental sees 
or cities; with this bright host before him, Mr. Mason, 





* “Sur les bords de la riviére qu’aucune pont ne traversait encore, dans la 
vallée profonde ou le voyageur pouvait étre surpris par la nuit, sur le sommet 
de la montagne, ou le repos et des aliments sont indispensables, la bienfaisance 
avait etabli de bonne heure des maisons, ou le pelerin qui passait d’un pays a 
l’autre etait sur de trouver un refuge. Des maisons de prieres en toutes les 
semaines, un certain nombre de pauvres etiant nourris, naitraient deja dans le 
huitieme siecle. Des moines Irlandais en erigerent plusieurs de ce genre en 
France, et qui d’ordinaire etaient desservées par un petit nombre de Religieux.”’ 
Hurter, Moyen Age, vol. ii. p. 493. French Trans. “ex Hibernia in exteras 
~* j quasi inundatione facta sanctorum examina, se effuderunt.” St. Ber- 
nard. 

° 29 a consuetudinem peregrinandi in naturam conversam esse.” Walafridus 
trabo. 

“Quid Hiberniam memorem, contempto pelagi discrimine, pene totam cum 
grege Philosophorum ad nostra littora migrantem.” Eric of Auxerre. 

Bede and Harpsfield testify the same for England and Germany. 
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like another Balac, tells us to curse the bright army of the 
Lord. But how can we curse those whom the Lord has 
blessed? How can: we curse those whom Roman 
Churches have canonized, if we love virtue, or learning, 
or national glory? And this at the beck of a man, who 
prefers Ledwich and Ryves to Ware and Ussher, and 
their worthy successors. 

For the next edition of his book, we recommend 
a conjecture, which in his ingenious hands, may be 
turned to some account. He has heard of the Litany 
of Afngus Ceile De, written before the year 800, from 
which it appears that while Irishmen flocked to other 
countries, thousands of Gauls and Romans came to Ire- 
land, and left their bones amongst us. Might it not be 
from the tyranny of the Pope they were flying? they 
said it was to find virtue and learning, but what mat- 
ter— Cummian and Columbanus say, Rome’ was the 
mother church; Mr. Mason says, she was not. Cum- 
mian says, the Irish were bound by a synodical decree 
to consult Rome in cause majores, and that Rome 
‘‘was the place which the Lord hath chosen.’’ . Mr. 
Mason says, foolish monk! Ireland was independent. 
Cummian gives the petalon to St. John and the keys to 
St. Peter. Mr. Mason says, the Apostles were equal. 
Fortunately, Mr. Mason’s extreme views are by no means 
general among the members of his Church, many of whom 
are every day making rich contributions to our stock of 
Irish ecclesiastical literature, in a spirit worthy of the hap- 
piest hours of Ware or Ussher. Fortunate indeed it is, 
that in an age, when the foundations are laid rich and 
deep of an Irish literature, young, chaste, and vigorous, 
not an import from strange ey the creation of Irish 
genius on Irish subjects, for an Irish public ; the men who 
are editing our original records are more ambitious of the 
laurels of history, than of controversy. Much remains to 
be done. But if all the Irish documents which have lain 
for three hundred years, rotting on the shelves of Trinity 
College Library, were now made public; if some Francis- 
can arose among us to immortalize his own order by con- 
tinuing the labours of Colgan and Wadding; if we had a 
Dominican to rival the labours of Dr. Burke; an Irish 
Jesuit to continue the work of Stephen White and Fitzimon, 
or an Irish secular who should envy the fame of Dr. 
Lombard, or Dr. Rothe, or Archdeacon Lynch; if May- 
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nooth had, what it has not, originals or transcripts of 
the original documents of our ecclesiastical history, no 
new discovery.can throw the slightest doubt on the fact, 
that the Irish Church was founded by a Pope, and that 
St. Patrick’s prayer has to this hour been fulfilled. ‘May 
my Lord grant, that I may never lose His people, which 
He has acquired in the ends of the earth.’’ ‘‘ Quapropter 
non continget mihi a Domino meo ut unquam amittam 
plebem suam, quam acquisivit in ultimisterre.’’ (Confes. 
C. v. 23.) God has heard him. The flame enkindled by 
St. Patrick, glows bright and pure. Enkindled in that 
— age, when Augustine, and Jerome, and Leo, and 

aulinus, and Martin, rose serene and brilliant over the 
ruins of the Roman world, to enlighten all time; it has 
burned, unflickering in Irish hearts, when, alas! the glory 
of Hippo, and Carthage, and Alexandria, and Antioch, 
and Canterbury, (to be revived, we hope,) shine only in 
history. Well may Irish students sing heartily as they do 
after a solemn ceremony, “‘ Quoniam confirmata est super 
nos misericordia ejus, et veritas Domini manet in 
eeternum.”’ 








Art. X.—The Rite of Administration of Holy Orders in the 
Catholic Church. In English and Latin. Extracted from 
the Roman Pontifical. Published by lawful authority. 
Derby: Richardson and Son. 


RECIOUS to Catholic eyes, and dear to Catholic 

hearts, should be that glorious and time-honoured 
series, of which this rich contribution is but the fragment 
of a specimen; the Office-books of our holy Church! The 
** Breviarium,”’ with its ever-varying round of social 
and commemorative devotions, the bond of charity and 
intercommunion among the Saints; the ‘‘ Missale,” with 
its rite of ineffable mystery, the centre and cardinal point 
of all; the “ Rituale,’’ with its more private, personal, 
domestic solemnities, hallowing our Christian pilgrimage 
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from the cradle to the tomb; and, not least, the “‘ Pontifi- 
cale,’’ wherein the Church seems to speak as from her 
throne, clad in her glorious apparel, and-wielding the en- 
signs of her royal power, but none the less the Mother, 
because “‘ every inch the Queen’’—what a repository is it, 
of holy words and august traditions, the records of saintly 
experience, the remnants of Apostolic testimony, the offer- 
ings, rich beyond the wealth “‘ of Ormus and of .Ind,”’’ 
which the tide of centuries has deposited on the shores of 
our favoured Mother-land, and those centuries, ‘‘ the ages 
of faith !’’ And when from the amazement which follows on 
so vast an idea, we pass to a closer, yet withal reverent and 
loving, scrutiny of the contents of this richly furnished cas- 
ket, that we may not rather say, this priceless reliquary ; 
what thoughts must not the search suggest, of wondering 
delight, and deep entranced devotion! In the Lections, 
what treasures of heavenly wisdom; in the Antiphons, 
what a sounding of the depths of inspired Writ: in the 
very Rubrics, what shrinking awe, what anxious fore- 
thought, what affectionate punctiliousness! Nay, even 
before any examination of details, is there not something 
significant and impressive in the very material bulk of this 
wonderful series? reaching as it does to nine or ten goodly 
volumes, and this without taking accessories into the 
account, in the shape of “ Gradualia,” ** Antiphonaria,”’ 
‘* Ceremonialia,’’ and all those numerous adjuncts, hardly 
less authoritative than the office-books themselves, which 
illustrate in subordination to them, the mind of the 
Church, or embody her interpretative counsels. It is in 
facts like these, more than even in the arguments of theo- 
logians, or the attestations of history, that some minds 
find the most persuasive answer to Protestant cavils. It 
is here that they recognize the fulfilment of those promises 
of stability by which the Church stands guaranteed 
against the shocks of time, and the gates of hell. In the 
rites of divine worship it is that the creed, from a mere 
form of profession, becomes a breathing reality; in them 
the great dogmatic system of the Church is no longer a 
record or a document, but lives in action. Hence it is, 
that they who wished to strike a deadly blow at the Faith 
were, in their generation, wise enough to remodel the 
offices of worship according to the rule of what they spe- 
ciously termed “‘ the simplicity of primitive usage.’’ But 
Catholics, on the contrary, discern, in the multiplicity of 
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ceremonial provisions, one of the most impregnable de- 
fences of the Faith, the evidence of their Church’s great~ 
ness, the secret of her strength, the pledge of her indefec- 
tibility. ‘The creation of Nature is not, like the work of 
the miscalled “ Reformers,’’ loose and slovenly; majesti- 
cally simple indeed is it in its results, calm and orderly in 
its movements; but in its structure most curiously exact, 
most elaborately complicated. Philosophers and natural- 
ists count it not below their dignity to write dissertations 
upon the circulation of the juices in a flower, or of the 
blood in an insect. Yet, as is the natural universe, such 
also is the world of grace and truth; sublime in its order, 
but complex in its machinery; and in both cases alike it 
is this wondrous intricacy which bespeaks a mystery, and 
seems to baffle the hope of substantial change or lasting 
impression. We may devastate districts, but we cannot 
annihilate countries; we may lop branches, or even fell 
woods, but they grow again; or at any rate we destroy 
individuals without making any approach to the disso-« 
lution of the species. ‘‘Uno avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus,” is perhaps the most serviceable of all trite quo- 
tations for the observer of Nature; but no less familiar is 
it to the student of Church history and the eye-witness of 
Catholic life. Some Christians solace themselves in pass- 
ing moments of despondency, or fortify themselves 
against popular objections, with the remembrance of the 
Church’s triumphs, or the survey of her dominion; with 
the memorials of her age, or the tokens of her youth; 
(‘jam senior, sed cruda Tibi, viridisque senectus ;’’) some 
delight to think of her conquests among the heathen, some 
glory in her subjugation of the pride of kings; the heart of 
one beats high at the annals of her missions; the flame of 
another’s devotion is fanned by the examples of her saints; 
and all these alike find in such congenial contemplations, 
among other and more directly spiritual effects, their 
answer to the sophistries of the age, or their solution of 
the perplexities of the moment. We, on the other hand, 
should be for recommending to those who might be 
tempted to doubt about the Church’s fixedness, the study 
of Gavanti or Merati, or of the Acts of the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites; and we can only say that, if our patient, 
after submitting faithfully to such prescription, should still 
retain any fears or any hopes, of the eventual triumph of 
Protestantism, we must set him down for either a very 
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determined hypocondriac, a very desperate enthusiast, or 
a very shallow reasoner. He will conclude very differ- 
ently from ourselves, if he think it either maintainable in 
philosophy, or consistent with experience, that the same 
Church should be at once tenacious of a gesture, and neg- 
ligent of a dogma. 

The publication which has given rise to these reflections 
is, we believe, the first instance of an attempt to fami- 
liarise the less educated of the Catholic laity with some of 
the magnificent offices of the Pontifical. e hail it, not 
merely for its own sake, but as it may be taken as the har- 
binger of bright and palmy days for the Church in Eng- 
land. Sanctioned as it is by the “ imprimatur ’”’ of our 
ecclesiastical superiors, it seems to betoken the prospect of 
a time when the celebration of those wonderful and soul- 
stirring rites which it discloses to English eyes, shall 
be no longer limited, as heretofore, to our collegiate 
chapels, where it is of course comparatively private, but 
introduced also, on fitting occasions and with suitable 
accompaniments, into some of those large and beautiful 
edifices, worthy of the name of cathedrals, which have 
arisen, or are arising, in the different districts of the island, 
St. Chad’s, or St. Barnabas’, or St. George’s. It will be 
a happy day for our poor country, when large bodies of 
devout persons, (and we should be far from desiring to ex- 
clude from the number reverent and inquiring Protes- 
tants,) shall have the opportunity of witnessing the magni- 
ficent and touching solemnities by which the Catholic 
Church first admits within her sanctuary, and then raises 
step by step to her chief dignities, those whom she counts 
worthy of such her posts of honour. It is surely meet 
that the people “‘ whose servants they are for Christ’s 
sake,”’ should know under what solemn circumstances 
their clergy contract those high obligations which are in a 
most real and momentous sense, for their benefit ; and we 
are glad to think that, awaiting the time when it shall 
seem fit to our bishops to hold their ordinations in some of 
the larger churches, the publication which we have now 
the pleasure of announcing, will furnish to all the means 
of that valuable knowledge. 

In the mean time we do not forget, and we are far from 
wishing to underrate, the advantages which, in their turn, 
must accrue from the celebration of the rites of ordination 
within the precincts of our ecclesiastical colleges: advan- 
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tages which, as we quite feel, are of a very rare and 
special kind. We refer, of course, to the edification of 
the younger students. Those indeed who have never 
enjoyed the real pleasure of assisting at this solemnity, 
at least with their prayers, in one of our college chapels, 
can form but an indistinct conception, we do not say 
merely how solemn, but how beautiful and affecting it is. 
These communities, as is well known, consist of those 
whom our bishops regard as in a peculiar manner the 
lambs of their flock and the children of their family— 
** filii sicut novellee olivarum.’’ They consist of youths of 
all ages, from eleven or twelve, perhaps, to two or three 
and twenty. A considerable, in some cases even the 
greater portion, of this interesting charge is destined for 
the especial service of the altar; and even those who are 
to be called to secular duties have an interest in the Church, 
of which ordinary Protestants can form no idea what- 
ever, and even the more religious members of the Estab- 
lishment but a very faint one. ‘lo take such humble part, 
as may be allowed them in the offices of God’s beautiful 
House, to help at the decoration of the altar on some high 
festival, or to strew the path of the blessed Sacrament on 
the solemnity of its anniversary with the fresh flowers of 
early summer, or to bear the bishop’s train, or serve 
the priest at Mass: these, and the like, are the choice 
“‘treats’’ of a Catholic boy—the promise of which lights up 
his eyes, and the prospect of which mingles itself with his 
dreams ; how different from the subjects which engross 
the thoughts of his Protestant coeval—the new pony, or 
the new shooting-jacket! Not that we mean to question 
our young Catholic’s interest in such terrestial pastimes as 
befit his age; for who so light-hearted as he at recreation 
time ? who so nimble and adroit at hand-ball or cricket, at 
‘cat’? or bandy? But his highest, as well as purest, plea- 
sures have their sphere in the sanctuary of God: “‘Domine 
dilexi decorem domiis tue,”’ is the language of a Catholic 
heart even from childhood upwards—how often checked by 
the rude shocks of the world, or marred by the defects 
of education, it is not for us to say; but still native 
to him, so far forth as he is a child of Holy Church, and 
under the systems of instruction with which we happen to 
be conversant in England, encouraged to the utmost by 
the wise conduct of superiors, the sympathy of associates, 
and the ‘‘ genius loci.’ In the Catholic Church it is that 
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the words come home, “ Mallem esse abjectus in domo 
Domini, quam habitare in tabernaculis peccatorum.”? But 
if the prevalence of this spirit in the minds of our youth in 
general be a guarantee for their deep, breathless interest 
in all the holy functions of the Church, what shall we say 
of the effects of an ordination upon those who behold in it 
the consummation of all their religious hopes, the best 
reward of their studious exertions, the crisis by far the 
most absorbing and eventful of their holy and happy 
career? How different the estimate which a Catholic 
youth forms of that solemn ceremony, or rather series of 
ceremonies, which is to plant him on the topmost step of 
the altar, from the idea which “ ordination’? commonly 
suggests to a student at one of our Protestant universities! 

ith his most awful, and yet in one sense most consoling, 
anticipations, there are blended no fond dreams of earthly 
rest and bright domestic joy. For him are no visions of 
pleasant dwelling-places, sunny landscapes, and_ social 
circles; the poorly furnished attic, the simple and often 
solitary meal, the “‘ burden and heat of the day,”’ the quiet 
of the evening, and even the repose of the night, not 
secured against the visit of the penitent, or the summons 
to the bed of death—such are the concomitants of the 
Catholic priesthood, to which the college life of our 
students is the road, and the sacrament of Holy Orders 
the gate. These associations it is which shed so awful a 
beauty around the path of the Catholic priest: and the 
preparation is in keeping with the end. hile the future 
guide of souls in the communion which usurps our titles, 
has despoiled us of our rights, and still enjoys the largest 
share of popular consideration in this island, is spending 
the first precious years of his life at a public school, or at 
one of the universities, distinguished from the candidates 
for a secular profession by no peculiar strictness of habits, 
simplicity of living, severity of dress, sacredness of study, 
or religiousness of occupation ; encompassed by snares at 
the most critical of ages, without certain shelter and 
ordained safeguard; the companion of the wealthy, at least 
in their sports, possibly even in their debaucheries, and 
this from first to last ; at school, at “‘ the private tutor’s,’’ 
as the under-graduate, as the “‘ resident bachelor,’’ and so 
on almost up to the very eve of his initiation into respon- 
sibilities, the very thought of which makes serious men 
tremble: the Catholic priest, on the other hand, has his 
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course chalked out in definite lines from the moment when 
aptness of disposition, or habits of devotion, or any other 
special token of “‘vocation’’ shall point him out to the eyes 
of his director as one whom his Saviour delights to honour. 
This crisis may be earlier or later in life; it is seldom so 
late as to leave fewer than four or five years for direct 
training, and for the most part it is so early as to allow 
even twice that number of years for the work of holy pre- 
aration. During this interval, how many and how power- 
ul are the aids which this sworn liegeman of the cross 
enjoys towards the due cultivation of what divines call 
the “‘ ecclesiastical spirit ;’’ a phrase which to the ears of a 
thoughtful Catholic imports whatever is high in aim, re- 
verent in temper, chaste in affection, or devoted in action ! 
For instance, between one and two hours of every morning 
of his collegiate life are consecrated to religious acts in 
common: prayers, meditations, and the holy Sacrifice, 
with the regular opportunity of communion, of which all 
those in training for the Church are found to avail them- 
selves, not only on Sundays and feasts of obligation, but 
on feasts of devotion, feasts of patron saints, all feasts of 
our Lord and His blessed Mother, all days and anniver- 
saries of domestic interest, amounting, as a general rule, 
to more than one besides the Sunday in every week, (and 
in some of the colleges the average is still greater;) besides 
this, the frequent use of the holy communion implies, of 
course, a corresponding recourse to the sacrament of 
penance. Nor is it easy, again, to appreciate the effect 
arising from daily and constant access to the house of 
God at other times than those of stated prayer; more 
especially of visits to the adorable Sacrament, a devotion 
which is found, along with that of which our blessed Lady 
is the object, to lay extraordinary hold of the pure and 
affectionate mind of youth. When to this sum of regular, 
and, as it may be called, ostensible religion, we add exer- 
cises of a more private kind; when we recollect, also, that 
acts of study are usually preceded by prayer, and again, 
that the most anxious pains are taken on the part of 
superiors to regulate the amusements, and fill up the 
vacant time, of the students, as well as to block up every 
avenue of sin, and forestal every dangerous occasion— 
shall we not be supposed to have been rather sketching 
all the while an ideal picture of a right godly education, 
than describing facts of which every Englishman may be- 
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come cognizant, who will be at the trouble of a visit to our 
chief collegiate institutions ? 

Such, then, is the moral training of a Catholic priest ; 
and, as he approaches the goal of his ecclesiastical course, 
he becomes more and more intimately involved in the 
direct ministrations of the choir and the sanctuary. His 
first introduction to the awful vicinity of the altar is in the 
capacity of a server of the Mass, an office anciently and 

roperly confined to clerics of the order of acolyte, but now 
- general custom extended also to towardly, well-con- 
ducted, and “handy” boys. Our young ecclesiastic, again, 
will have been already initiated into his future minis- 
trations by some experience in the duties of ‘‘cerofe- 
rarius’ and “‘thurifer,’’ offices which are sufficiently ex- 
plained by their names. In colleges, too, where the bishop 
is a resident, or even, as must always be the case, a 
frequent visitor, one or more of the boys will be selected 
for immediate attendance upon his sacred person. Those 
of them, moreover, who have musical capacities and tastes 
(which are extraordinarily rife in the Catholic col- 
leges,) will be in request for the service of the choir. 
The older students will become eligible, in their turn, to 
the responsible posts of sacristan and master of ceremo- 
nies. ‘The care of the sacristy is an especial object of 
youthful ambition. It involves the contiguity, though not 
always the contact, of those various treasures, often of 
most costly material and elaborate design, but deriving, 
of course, their principal value from their relation in various 
degrees to the altar on which our Blessed Redeemer 
vouchsafes to repose in the august Sacrament; the richly- 
wrought vestments, the linen, of finest texture, and often 
curious work, and, more than all, the vessels, differing 
in sacredness according to their proximity to the Adorable. 
Those articles, whether of linen or plate, which come in 
contact with the blessed Sacrament, cannot be directly 
touched, except as matter of necessity, or through express 
permission, by any who are not in sacred orders. It is 
the privilege of the subdeacon to brighten the chalice, 
and wash the linen which is used in the more solemn 
parts of the Mass. The moral effect of such provi- 
sions upon the minds of those who are brought under 
their influence, can hardly be appreciated without expe- 
rience. Those alone, whose high privilege it is to be con- 
versant with the routine of a Catholic college, (for an 
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occasional visit could convey no just impression of facts,) 
can attest how deep and instinctive a sense of reverence 
for holy things is cherished in the minds of our youth by 
their subjection (O yoke of sweetness! O bondage more 
blessed than empire!) to this gracious and subduing rule. 
Who that has witnessed it, can forget the gentle rom | ving 
care with which our students discharge these pious minis- 
tries? The light and noiseless step—so full of recollec- 
tion, so significant of tenderness, cautious as in the 
chamber of death, yet cheerful as in the company of 
angels ; the easy yet guarded gait, staid without stiffness, 
solemn without effort, free without negligence; the orderly 
movement, the delicate touch, the unstraying eye, the 
leisurely genuflection :—to suggest such images, is to give 
the opportunity of filling up a picture in the mind, to which 
every well-regulated place of Catholic education will fur- 
nish the original; and if natives perchance de not recog- 
nize its correctness so vividly as strangers, the reason is, 
we suspect, to be found in their greater interior devotion, 
which leaves them less opportunity, as well as less need, 
to look out in church for exterior incentives to edification. 
The glimpse we have thus given, transient and super- 
ficial as it is, into the interior of one of our colleges, is 
almost necessary to the understanding of the offices of 
which we are about to present a brief analysis, for the sake 
of those, whether members of the Church, or others, who 
may never have enjoyed the opportunity of witnessing their 
celebration, and have regarded them as exclusively the 
property and concern of ecclesiastics. 
he first of these rites is that of conferring the Tonsure, 
or creating a cleric. The Tonsure, as the Council of 
Trent rules it, is not an order, but a state, preparatory and 
disposing to orders. It is said to have been instituted by 
St. Peter; at any rate it is very ancient, and has its name 
from the cutting of the hair in the form of a crown, as a 
symbol of the “ royal’’ dignity of such as have their lot 
cast them in that fair territory, the Church of God. 
Others connect it with the crown of thorns, as though the 
Church would repair the indignities offered to her Lord, by 
converting the memorial of His Passion into a badge of 
honour. In Catholic countries the wearing of the tonsure 
and of the clerical habit, entails the privilege of exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the lay courts. The cleric acquires 
likewise the privilege of the Canon; so that the act of 
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striking him with malice is excommunication, ipso facto. 
The tonsure also confers the power of holding a benefice at 
the proper age. In our own country, it is hardly necessary 
to say, these privileges are in abeyance; and although the 
form of giving the tonsure is always, under pain of sus- 
pension, observed, the badge has not been habitually 
assumed since the Church was under persecution. 

The same rite which reclaims the youthful soldier of the 
Cross from the service of the world, by imprinting Christ’s 
seal upon him, introduces him into the sanctuary by invest- 
ing him with the robe of virginal purity, the symbol of the 
“new man’’ regenerated after Christ’s image. It is true 
indeed, that by entering the ecclesiastical state, and even 
by receiving the minor orders, the return to a secular life 
is not absolutely precluded ; but the Church presumes of 
every one who voluntarily offers himself to her service, 
that he has a deliberate intention of persevering in it, 
although as yet she does not bind him by any irrevocable 
engagements. 

It is a short but exquisitely sweet and touching office, 
that, by which our holy Mother consecrates the purposes 
of such as would devote themselves to her ministries, 
and obtain part in that choice promise: ‘‘ Beati qui habi- 
tant in domo Tua, Domine; in szcula szeculorum lauda- 
bunt Te.” The sweet tones of the sweetest of psalmists 
are never heard more touchingly than in this initiatory 
rite, and the Church furnishes, as usual, a clue to the 
** intention’’ in which she employs them by the annexation 
of an antiphon. The psalms chosen are those two beauti- 
ful ones, the 15th and the 23rd; and wondrously does each 
of them shroud, in that soft graceful disguise which the 
words of an earlier dispensation throw over the truths of a 
later, what may perhaps be called without affectation, 
the ‘‘ sentiment’’ of the peculiar occasion. The 15th 
psalm, which comes first, appears to be said in the person 
of the candidate ; it immediately precedes the act of giving 
the tonsure; and embodies a prayer for help, and a 
pledge of fidelity. ‘‘ Preserve me, O Lord, for I have 
put my trust in Thee. I have said to Thee, Thou 
art my God, for Thou hast no need of my goods,” 
And then, of the wicked, (that is, of the children 
of this world whose society he forswears,) ‘“‘I will 
not gather together their meetings for blood-offerings,”’ 
(the sacrifice of their goods to the gods of their idolatry,) 
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** neither will I be mindful,’’ (or make mention) ‘‘ of their 
names with my lips;’’ words, which the Christian eye 
seems to recover (like some precious vein of metal for a 
time overlaid,) in the exhortation of the Apostle to the 
Ephesians, ‘‘ Let not’’ (wicked men and their works) “ be 
so much as named among you, as becometh saints ;’’ even 
those “‘ saints who are in His land,”’ as the same psalm 
proceeds; “‘to whom God has made wonderful all His 
desires.’ 

The key-note of this psalm, as used by the Church, is 
found in the verse taken from a later portion of it; ‘‘ The 
Lord is the portion of my inheritance and of my chalice ; it 
is Thou that wilt restore my inheritance to me.’’* These 
loving words the candidate repeats, at the dictation of the 
bishop, while the tonsure is being given, as if prolonging 
the strain of the psalm which has gone before, and harp- 
ing upon a favourite note; ‘‘ Tu es Qui restitues heere- 
ditatem meam mihi.’”’ With what especial force must 
these sweet words strike on the hearts of those, our lately 
reconciled brethren, whom the Church, if she so please, 
may now or hereafter call into her service! Exiles from 
their true home, nay ‘‘ outcasts of the synagogue,”’ their 
Lord has taken them up, ‘‘ pater meus et mater mea dereli- 
querunt me, Dominus autem assumpsit me;’’ ‘ Dominus 
pars heereditatis mei et calicis mei; Tu es qui restitues 
heereditatem meam mihi !”’ 

After a short prayer that he, “‘ the hair of whose head’”’ 
through (pre; for the sake of) ‘‘ divine love, has been laid 
aside, may remain always in the love of God, and without 
spot for ever ;’’ the choir begins the antiphon of the follow- 
ing psalm, in which the Church, now in her own person, 
pronounces her words of maternal benediction upon the 
child whom she has thus adopted into her closer em- 
brace, and reminds him into what kind of privilege she 
has elected him. ‘“ The earth is the Lord’s, &..... 
who shall ascend into the mountain of the Lord, or who 
shall stand in His holy place? The innocent in hands 
and clean of heart... . He shall receive a blessing 
from the Lord and mercy from God His Saviour,” 
(these are the words of the antiphon,).... Nor is the 





* We quote in English, because we are engaged with a translation; but we 
owe the reader an apology for depriving him of the original, the spirit of which 
80 evaporates in the best English rendering. 
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concluding portion of that triumphant psalm less appro- 
priate ; where the angels in parted companies, like the two 
sides of a choir, discourse with one another in notes of 
jubilation, upon the entrance of the King of glory within 
the heavenly portals. For the Church on earth is the 
mirror, however dim, of the Church in heaven; and our 
Lord, who vouchsafes to be represented by the weakest 
of his members, is imaged (and all such images have a 
most momentous reality) in His entrance into His glory, 
by the admission within the sanctuary, which is the ter- 
restrial court of heaven, of each one to whom the Church 
opens her sacred gates. What a marvel is this Book of 
Psalms! How rich in its resources, how manifold in 
its provisions! No event is there, apparently, in the in- 
calculable order of Divine Providence, no event ecclesias- 
tical, national, domestic, personal, for which it is not pos- 
sible to find a “‘ proper psalm.’’ In joy and in sorrow, in 
thanksgiving and in fear, in war and in peace, in times of 
refreshing and in times of dearth, in life, at the hour of 
death, and even after death—here is the treasury of the rich 
things of God, the quiver of piercing shafts, the mirror of 
the Church and of the soul, in which the Christian seems 
to find his own case anticipated, his own needs expressed, 
the unknown depths of his heart fathomed, his scattered 
thoughts brought into shape, his stammering lips gifted 
with utterance. 

The 23rd psalm ended, the bishop proceeds to invest the 
candidate with the garment of his estate. In practice, the 
use of the surplice is not absolutely restricted to eccle- 
siastics ; it is often worn by boys not yet tonsured, and by 
those who take part in the duties of the choir in parish 
churches. But such things are rather forced on us by our 
necessities than consistent with the strictest views of eccle- 
siastical propriety. At any rate, ecclesiastics alone wear 
the surplice of right; in the case of others, it is matter of 
toleration and indulgence. 

The words in which the bishop confers the surplice, pre- 
sent one of those instances of the vivid application of Scrip- 
ture for which our offices are so remarkable. ‘‘ Induat te 
Dominus novum hominem, qui secundum Deum creatus 
est in Justitia et sanctitate veritatis.”’ A fitting introduc- 
tion, indeed, to that state which may be truly called 
the paradise of the Church, as the Church is the para- 
dise of the world! 
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We have scarcely left ourselves the space for going, as 
could be wished, into the sequel of this wonderful series. 
We need hardly acquaint the reader, certainly not if he be 
a Catholic, that there are four minor, and three sacred, 
orders in the Church: the Tonsure, as we have said, being 
not an order, but a state; and the Episcopate, although in 
one point of view a distinct order, as involving distinct 
powers, yet being, in this enumeration, regarded merely as 
the plenitude of the priesthood. How many of the orders are 
to be accounted sacramental is one of the vexatee queestiones 
of theology ; that the priesthood is so, is “‘ of faith ;”’ that 
the Diaconate is so, is certain, though not of faith ; and 
again it is certain that, in one sense, all the seven orders 
are sacramental, as making up one sacrament, the ‘‘ Sacra- 
mentum Ordinis,’’ represented in the priesthood to which 
they all conspire. Thus the office of the Ostiary, or Door- 
keeper, is to guard the sanctuary from irreverent intrusion; 
the symbol of his function being the keys of the church, by 
which he is to admit the faithful and exclude the heretic 
and excommunicate. Here, again, we are reminded of the 
decay of discipline ; but the very existence of such offices 
amongst us, is a solemn lesson and a venerable memento! 
Again, the Lector, or Reader, who comes the next in 
order, may instruct the catechumen for the sacraments, a 
power involved in that which is conveyed to him at his ordi- 
nation, of reading the sacred Scriptures and other religious 
books in thechurch. The relation, again, of the Exorcist 
to the priest is derived from his office of releasing the pos- 
sessed, and thus qualifying them for the reception of the 
Holy Communion, from which it is the great object of the 
evil spirits to debar them. And here, again, we are re- 
called to the early ages of Christianity, when the accursed 
agency of evil spirits was, of course, most busy; though 
reason enough is there to rejoice in the preservation of such 
a remedy throughout all ages. Practically, indeed, the 
work of the exorcist is merged in that of the higher orders; 
in the priesthood and diaconate, to which is attached the 
office of baptizing. The exorcist can only discharge his 
proper functions by the express delegation of authority. 
As we ascend in the scale, the bearing of the orders upon 
the priesthood becomes still more evident. The acolyte, 
who comes next to the exorcist, and immediately before 
the ‘sub-deacon, obtains, at his ordination, the right of 
handling instruments and vessels which are used in the 
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Holy Sacrifice, (although not those which come in imme- 
diate contact with the Adorable Sacrament,) viz. the can- 
dlestick, which bears the light of Christ, and the cruets, 
which contain the wine and water before consecration. 
These last however are delivered to him empty, that he 
may understand his especial duty to be that of filling them. 
It is properly the sub-deacon who ministers them, when 
filled, through the deacon, to the priest. 

The first of the sacred orders is the sub-diaconate. The 
Church marks the transition from the sanctuary to the 
first step of the altar by circumstances of increased solem- 
nity in the rite. At the opening of it, she reminds the 
candidate that he is on the point of surrendering his liberty, 
and bids him take heed to the seriousness of the action. 
She calls upon him to observe that the engagements he is 
about to contract are final and irrevocable ; and that they 
involve the sacrifice of all, even the closest and most sacred 
of human ties. ‘‘Hactenus liber es,’’ are her solemn words 
of admonition, “liceatque tibi pro arbitrio ad sxcularia 
vota transire ; quod si hune Ordinem suscipis, amplius non 
licebit 4 proposito resilire ; sed Deo, cui servire regnare est, 
perpetuo famulari, et castitatem, [llo adjuvante, servare 
oportebit ... Perinde, dum tempus est, cogitate.’? What 
consequences to individuals and to the Church of God 
are wrapped up in that next onward step! What arts may 
not the Enemy be expected to employ with the view of 
diverting that steady eye and causing that devoted heart 
to fail! But more powerful than all his crafty seductions is 
the memory of the words ‘*‘ Omnis qui reliquerit domum, 
vel fratres, aut sorores, aut patrem, aut matrem, aut 
uxorem, aut filios, aut agros propter nomen Meum, can- 
tuplum accipiet, et vitam eternam possidebit.”’ 

Angels who have been witnesses of the conflict, are now 
heralds of the victory. The court of heaven has ratified 
the choice ; meanwhile the Church on earth is calling on 
all her glorified fellow-citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem 
to mingle their prayers with her own, that ‘“‘ He who has 
began a good work, may carry it on’’ to perfection. ‘‘ Then 
when they come up, the archdeacon places them in order. 
Those to be ordained deacons, he puts on the epistle side ; 
those to be ordained priests before the middle of the altar 
with their faces turned towards it; which done, the bishop 
kneels down against the faldstool, and all that are to be 
ordained prostrate themselves on the ground. The as- 
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sistants and others standing by kneel down, and_the 
Cantors jbegin the Litany, the choir answering, ‘‘ Kyrie 
eleison,”’ Ke. Just before the close of the petitions in the 
Litany, “the bishop rises with his mitre, and turning 
himself to those to be ordained, and holding in his left 
hand his pastoral staff, while they remain prostrate, says, 
‘Ut hos electos benedicere digneris; Te rogamus audi 
nos.’”’ He repeats this prayer “thri ice, adding, the second 
time, “‘ sanctificare,’’ and the third, “ consecrare.”” The 
sacred vessels which are given to the sub-deacons to be 
touched, are the chalice and paten, empty, and the cruets 
filled. The cruets, having been delivered (empty) at the 
ordination of acoly te, are now re- -delivered without any 
form of words. In the words used on giving the chalice 
and paten, there is an exquisite touch of reverence. When 
the sy rmbols of the inferior orders were given, their names 
were expressed at the time of the delivery. ‘* Accipe 
urceolos,’’ “‘ Accipe ceroferarium,’’ &c. The names of the 
vessels, however, which are to be consecrated by the 
sacramental Presence, are suppressed, as if through 
awe; and in lieu of any more definite specification, there 
are these words: ‘‘See Whereof the ministry is delivered 
unto you; therefore I admonish you, that you so demean 
yourselves as to please God.”’ Oras it is, still more awfully, 
in the sacred language of the Chur ch ; ** Videte Cujus 
ministerium vobis traditur 3 ideo vos admoneo, ut ita vos 
exhibeatis, ut Deo placere possitis.”’ 

The ordination of deacon differs less from that of sub- 
deacon than the latter from the minor orders, and than all 
from the priesthood. The sub-deacon (so far like the 
cleric,) enters upon a new state; but while the cleric con- 
tracts no more than contingent, he binds himself by irre- 
vocable, obligations. The priesthood is only more than his 
order in that it is the highest grade, and in that it conveys 
that Power over the Real, and over the Mystical Body of 
our Lord to which the other orders are, though in different 
degrees, but introductory and subservient. ‘But even the 
sub-deacon acquires, md anticipation, some of the privi- 
leges, and enters upon some of the duties, of the highest 
among the sacred orders. He first bears, of right, the title 

of ‘ Reverend ;’ * he is bound, under pain of sin, to recite 
the Divine Office ; more than all, he becomes irrevocably 
pledged to the state of continency. What more than all 
this is the deacon? 1. He is the immediate assistant of 
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the priest at the Holy Sacrifice. 2. He has the plenitude 
of the Lectors, as well as of the Acolyte’s office; he 
can sing the Holy Gospel. 3. He acquires the power of 
preaching by the express permission of the bishop. 4. Also, 
under a similar condition, of baptizing. 5. In parts of the 
Church where the chalice is allowed to the laity, it is his 
office to dispense it. Moreover, unlike the sub-deacon, he 
receives his commission by the imposition of hands, and 
the conveyance of the Holy Spirit. Hence the order is 
unquestionably, although not “ de fide,’’ sacramental. The 
badge of the Diaconate is the Stole, worn across the left 
shoulder; his proper vestment, the Dalmatic. He receives 
the volume of the Gospels with power to read them “ in the 
Church of God, as well for the living as for the dead.”’ 
But it is in conferring the priesthood that the Church 
comes forth in the plenitude of her greatness. What 
earthly power shall presume to vie with that which St. 
John Chrysostom rates above the dignity of angels? The 
angels indeed see their Lord face to face, but to them is 
not given, as to the priest, the controul of His Very Body. 
He vouchsafes, of His abundant condescension, to obey 
the bidding of His creatures; to descend, at their word, 
upon our altars; to contract Himself within the limits of 
space. He, the Incomprehensible and Infinite, to be 
handled by human hands, and to dispense Himself among 
{lis people. This is the climax of His charity, the lowest 
depth of His humiliation. In the Incarnation He veiled 
Klis Deity; ‘at hic latet,’’ as the hymn hath it, “ simul 
et Humanitas.’’ And as if it were not enough to disrobe 
Himself of power and of beauty, and all for love of us; as 
if it were a small thing to repose so meekly upon our 
altars, it is in this Sacrament more than in any other part 
of His dispensation to mankind, that He sustains an 
almost ceaseless infliction of affront and blasphemy. The 
sufferings of the Cross are perpetuated from age to age in 
the mystery which gives to men the proof and relish of its 
blessedness. But, no! there is still a difference. When 
the cross was endured, no man stood with the Redeemer 
to comfort Him; none was there to sympathise with His 
sorrows, but Blessed Mary His Mother, and faithful John 
His friend, and loving Magdalene His disciple; and even 
they were debarred the privilege of ministering to Him, 
and soothing His griefs. It is not so in what He suffers 
now. The Blessed Sacrament, though it be the provoca- 
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tive of the keenest insults, is also the incentive to the ten- 
derest affection that awe permits. Has it not been thus 
from the first? Was not St. lgnatius the contemporary 
of Luther and Cranmer? and where has the Blessed Eu- 
charist found a more faithful testimony, and a more loving 
devotion—where have its glories been more signally 
avenged against the blasphemous heresies of modern days, 
than by that illustrious Order which venerates St. Ignatius 
as its haman Founder, though it bear no human name? 
If then it be here, in His act of sovereign pity, that our Re- 
deemer suffers the greatest indignities, here also it is, that 
those injuries are most extensively compensated by the de- 
votion of His Church. O, why will not those humble and 
affectionate spirits, (for such there are,) whom an envious 
schism still keeps apart from us, why will they not break 
their chains and disengage themselves from the ranks of 
our Lord’s enemies, and help us to praise and to serve 
Him with a fuller acclamation, and a more copious love ! 

The Church then would impress on us her sense of the 
majesty of those functions with which her priests are 
charged, by the character of the rite through which she 
conveys them. It is the longest of all the ordination 
offices, the most varied in its features, the most arresting 
in its tone, and the most awful in its accompaniments. 


“It appertaineth to the office of a priest to offer sacrifice, to bless, 
to preside, to preach, and to baptize. With great fear then is so 
high a dignity to be approached, and care must be taken that those 
who are chosen thereunto, should be recommended by divine wis- 
dom, irreproachable morals, and a long continuance in well-doing.” 


Such are the words in which the candidates are ad- 
dressed by the chief pastor; and the whole rite is con- 
structed upon this high and mysterious view of the sacer- 
dotal dignity. It differs from the others, Ist. in the double, 
or rather triple, imposition of hands, that is to say, once 
when he imposes his hands in silence: then, when he ex- 
tends his hand, together with the Priests who are present, 
saying, at the same time an appointed prayer: and lastly, 
in the bestowal of the Power of the Keys at the end: 2nd. 
in the consecration of the hands: 8rd. in the delivery of the 
sacred vessels duly prepared for the Holy Sacrifice: 4th. 
in the investiture with the stole and chasuble: 5th. in the 
profession of faith: 6th. in the promise of obedience: 7th. 
in the act of concelebration with the Bishop. 
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This is but a dry and technical enumeration of privi- 
leges so vast and wonderful; but in such a case minute 
criticism might seem almost to savour of irreverence. 
Shall we transgress the bounds of this due religious deco- 
rum, in drawing attention to one or two of those ‘‘ exquisite 
touches,’’ as we have already called them, of graceful and 
tender devotion, which are so characteristic of the rites of 
our Holy Religion? Such then appear to us to be the 
following. 1. When to the Bishop’s inquiry at the open- 
ing, “‘ Scis illos dignos esse?’’ the Archdeacon answers, 
“Quantum humana fragilitas nosse sinit, et scio et testi- 
ficor ;’’ &c., the Bishop rejoins, “‘ Deo gratias.’? 2. When 
he places the stole round the neck, it is with these words, 
** Accipe jugum Domini; juguin enim Ejus suave est, et 
onus Ejus leve.’’ 3. Atter the new Priests have been 
ordained, and have received communion at the hands of 
the Bishop, he begins the following Responsory, which is 
continued by the choir. “‘ Now shall LI no longer call 
you servants, but friends, since ye know what I have 
wrought in you.’ (St. John xv. 15.)...... ** Ye are m 
Sriends if ye will do what I command you. Alleluia.’’ 
4, “Then the Bishop shall say to each priest kneeling 
before him, while holding his hands, ‘ Dost thou promise 
me and my successors, reverence and obedience?’ And 
he shall answer, ‘Ido.’ Then the Bishop holding the 
hands of each between his own, hisses him, saying, ‘ The 
peace of our Lord be ever with thee.’’’ And he shall 
reply, ‘‘ Amen. ”’ 

And such were the rites of religion, upon which kings 
and parliaments have felt themselves at liberty to lay their 
rude and sacrilegious hands! 

But in truth it is much more than grace and sweetness 
and vividness and unction, which our offices have lost in 
the course of their transmutation into the barren and life- 
less forms, which Protestantism has substituted for them. 
Into the question of Anglican ordinations, indeed, we have 
no present wish to enter; yet one or two considerations 
there are, arising immediately out of the subject before us, 
to which we may be allowed to bespeak regard without 
venturing too far on the province of controversy. 

The Ordination-service of the Anglican Church con- 
tains not one syllable from beginning to end about the 
power and duty of sacrifice as an integral part of the 
priestly functions. We do not determine whether this 
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omission be in itself fatal ; most serious it undoubtedly is, 
and a very significant evidence of the intentions of the 
Church of England; a proof that, whether or not she 
means, or ever did mean, to give power over the “ Corpus 
Reale”’ at ordination, (a question which we have no diffi- 
culty in determining in the negative,) at least she is, as one 
may say, ashamed “of any such intention. Let us, then, 
contrast with this most suspicious reserve the fulness and 
richness of the Catholic rite. Let us remark how repeat- 
edly in the course of it the Church insists upon the power 
of sacrifice, as the very “‘ differentia’’ of the priestly office. 
First, in the address of the bishop to the newly-ordained, 
the Church says, In so many words, “‘ Sacerdotem oportet 
offerre.”’ Next, in the Preyer Preface, there is the 
following allusion to the priesthood under the law: “Sic 
et in Kleazarum et Ithamarum filios Aaron_paterne 
plenitudinis abundantiam transfudisti, ut ad _ hostias 
salutares, et frequentioris officii Sacramenta, ministe- 
rium sufficeret sacerdotum. * The words on giving the 
sacred vessels are: ‘‘ Accipe potestatem offerre sacri- 
ficium Deo.’’ And, lastly, in the final benediction, the 
bishop says: “ Ut sitis benedicti in ordine Sacerdotali, et 
offeratis placabiles Hostias pro peccatis atque offensionibus 
populi omnipotenti Deo 
The only power which the Church of England explicitly 
and specifically ¢ gives to her priests, is that over the “ cor- 
us mysticum,”’ or in other words, the power of absolution. 
ow, it is very remarkable that, in the Catholic Church, 
this power is not given till the very last; and subsequently 
to the exercise of the priestly gifts of consecration and 
sacrifice which have already been performed by the new 
priest in conjunction with the bishop. It is alsoa fact, not 
a little curious, that the form of words in which the Angli- 
can Church ordains her priests, did not come into use in 
the Church till the 11th century, and so constitutes a sig- 
nal witness against her of the falsehood of her profes- 
sion of exclusive deference to the earlier centuries, 
The third imposition of hands, by which is given the 
ower of absolution, in a form common to the Church of 
Raslead with ourselves, i is not we, believe, by any divines 
considered to be more than supplemental. Some few make 
the matter of the sacrament to consist in the delivery of 
the sacred vessels with the accompanying authority to offer 
sacrifice ; but the majority lay the stress upon the second 
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imposition of hands, on the ground, that of the various 
ecclesiastical ceremonies in ordination, the imposition of 
hands alone is directly named in scripture; and that 
moreover, neither the “ traditio instrumentorum,’’ nor the 
third, or supplementary imposition of hands, has ever found 
a place in the Greek Church. In truth, it is often a marvel 
to us, that men who attach so just an importance to the 
right administration of the sacrament as many of those 
who still cling to the Anglican Church, should feel, or 
seem to feel, at ease on ground so obviously and almost 
avowedly precarious as that which they occupy. They 
rest, we believe, on the single plea of the Apostolical Suc- 
cession ; a claim which we might concede them for the 
sake of the argument, without so much as approximatin 
to a settlement of the whole question at issue. There still 
remains against the pretensions of the Anglican Church, the 
serions fact, that the present Ordinal, defective as it is, is the 
successor to one more defective still, which was yet in use 
long enough to vitiate the orders of a whole generation ; a 
fact which, when added to the heretical intentions of the fra- 
mers and users, and to undoubted negligences in the admi- 
nistration of sacraments and sacramentals, might surely go 
the length of raising at least a dowbt upon matters relating 
to the essentials of salvation. Yet the great moral divine 
of later times has ruled, we know, that ‘‘ in points of faith 
and eternal salvation, not merely is it unlawful to follow 
the less probable of two opinions, but even the more, nay 
even the most probable. For in such cases we are obliged 
to embrace the course of safety, and, by consequence, that 
religion, which puts men into a condition of safety, namely, 
the Catholic ; for all other religions being false, howbeit 
some of them may have better warrant of probability than 
others, must needs deprive their subjects of the sacraments 
and other means necessary to salvation ; and thus involve, 
in the case of each individual’’ (not protected by the plea 
of invincible ignorance,) “‘ the wanton risk of his own ever- 
lasting happiness. ’’* 





* St. Alphons. Homo. Ap. Tr. 1. c. 3. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I.— The Life and Speeches of Daniel O'Connell, M. P. Edited by his 
Son Joun O’Connett, M.P. Author of “an Argument for 
Ireland,” &c. 8vo. vol. 1. Dublin: 1846. 


T is now about two years, since we took the liberty of suggesting 
to Mr. John O’Connell,* the propriety, and indeed the duty, of 
collecting and editing in an authentic form, the Speeches of his 
illustrious father. It was impossible not to feel that he possessed 
opportunities to which no other editor could aspire ; and we believed 
that, if he neglected to avail himself of these opportunities, he would 
leave a blank in the Library of Irish Eloquence, which no future 
hand could hope to supply. 

The volume before us is a first instalment of this labour of filial 
love, and one for which the Irish public will be deeply grateful. It 
is but part of what promises to be a prolonged, and, in the end, a 
voluminous series; for it professes to combine a memoir of Mr. 
O’Connell’s life, with the collected edition of his most important and 
interesting speeches, the present volume only reaching to the year 
1813. But the comparatively moderate price at which it is issued, 
will place it within the reach of many readers, for whom an equally 
voluminous biography from the press of a fashionable London pub- 
lisher, would be a sealed book, in the strictest sense of the word. 

Gladly, however, as we welcome any work from Mr. John O’Con- 
nell’s pen, and especially a work which tends to illustrate the 
genius and the labours of one to whom Ireland owes so deep a 
debt of gratitude, still we cannot help regretting that he has 
resolved on combining the Memoir with the Speeches of his father. 
Not only should we, for our own part,-have infinitely preferred a 
separate Memoir and a separate collection of the speeches, but we 
very much doubt whether, on the present plan, it will be possible to 
do justice to either branch of the subject, unless by carrying the 
publication to such a length as will prove an effectual bar to its 
circulation, (even at the moderate price of the present volume,) 
among those who have the best and most natural claim to its 
contents. In the case of an obscure individual, or even of one who 
had enjoyed a moderate share of celebrity, a combination of the 
“ Life and Works” may be possible and is often desirable ; but the 





* Dublin Review, vol. xvii. p. 30. 
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life of one who has lived so long (literally) before the world, will 
itself demand a comprehensive and voluminous work; and we shall 
never be satisfied till we shall see an independent and authentic 
collection of the great speeches of this last of classic Irish orators, to 
range with the remains of the great masters of that generation, 
among whom his youthful genius received its earliest inspirations. 

We feel, however, that in considering a work which gives us so 
many interesting particulars of a life whose every detail is fraught 
with interest, and which collects and preserves so many of the 
noblest monuments of Irish eloquence, it is neither fair nor generous 
to indulge in these (perhaps fastidious) regrets. Nor would we have 
referred to the subject at all, were it not that in our judgment the 
interest of some of the speeches is materially weakened, and the 
charm of their historical character broken by the interpolation of 
passages of the memoir, and by the introduction of observations 
and discussions from the pen of the editor, for the most part 
bearing upon the topics of the present day. And this will hereafter 
be still more a subject of regret, if, as we are led to hope from an 
expression which occurs in the introductory pages, Mr. O'Connell 
shall at some future day draw up a detailed history of his own 
life. 

But instead of discussing further what might have been best, we 
shall rather express our gratification at obtaining so valuable an 
accession to the materials for illustrating the character of the most 
remarkable man of his generation. We had contemplated, and in 
part prepared, a very full notice of Mr. John O’Connell’s volume. 
But the length at which we have entered upon former occasions* 
into a review of the general characteristics of O’Connell’s oratory, 
induces us to suspend, till the work shall have made further progress, 
our intended examination of his great speeches at the bar and in 
the senate, and to content ourselves with culling a few anecdotes 
from the early biography, which is written in a very affectionate 
and at the same time manly spirit. 

For those who have known O'Connell only in the days of his 
literary and political greatness, it may require an effort of imagina- 
tion to realize the following picture—Daniel O'Connell learning his 
alphabet. 


“A poor hedge schoolmaster, by name David Mahony, may be given to fame 
as the first person who taught Daniel O’Connell his letters, and the story of his 
achievement is not without a moral to those who have the instruction of children. 
Happening in one of his rounds in quest of charitable assistance, to visit Carhen- 
House, (the residence of Mr. O’Connel’s father,) he had taken young Dan, then 
four years old, upon his lap, and was playing with him, when perceiving that the 








* See ante vol. vi. p. 140, et seq. Also vol. xv. Art. O'Connell and Brougham, 
and vol. xvii. pp. 1—32. We must be allowed to regret the republication of 
some of the speeches in this volume. There is ‘one particularly which we are 
_ ns tema himself now regrets, and which should not have been re- 
produced. 
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child’s hair, which was long, had got much tangled from exercise, he took out a 
box-comb and combed it thoroughly, without hurting the child, as the rough 
country maids scarcely ever failed to do. In gratitude for exemption from his 
usual torture, the child readily consented to learn his letters from the old man, 
and in the short space of an hour and a half learned the whole alphabet 
thoroughly and completely.” —p. 6. 


The account of his later school-boy days is very interesting, and 
illustrates the condition of Catholic education in Ireland at the 
time. 


* At the age of thirteen Mr. O’Connell and his brother Maurice, a year younger 
than himself, were sent to the school of the Rev. Mr. Harrington, a Catholic cler- 
gyman, at a place called Redington, in the Long Island, two miles from Cove— 
the first school publicly opened and held by a Catholic priest, since the penal 
laws. At the expiration of a year, the two brothers were removed from this 
school by their uncle Maurice, in order to be sent to the continent, to pursue 
their studies at greater advantage. For this purpose they were embarked in a 
brig bound to London, the captain of which was to land them at Dover, 
whence they were to take the packet to Ostend. The tide being out at Dover 
when the vessel arrived, those passengers who were in haste to land, had to do 
so through the surf on the open beach, and Mr. O‘Connell’s first acquaintance 
with England, was marked by a ducking in the surf, the boat having capsized 
through some mismanagement in beaching her. An opportunity offering in a 
few days, the party proceeded to Ostend, and thence to Liege, where however 
a disappointment awaited them. Mr. O'Connell was found to have passed the 
age when boys could be admitted as students, and they had to retrace 
their steps as far as Louvain, there to await new instructions from home. The 
difference in disposition between the two boys was here strikingly shown; Maurice 
the younger, naturally enough, availed himself of his six weeks unexpected holi- 
days, (the interchange of communications between their then abiding place and 
the remote shores of Kerry requiring that interval,) to indulge in all a boy’s vaca- 
tion amusements, while on the other hand, his brother, feeling no relish for 
idleness, attended class in one of the halls of Louvain as a volunteer, and with 
such assiduity, that ere the arrival of letters from home, he had risen to a high 
place in a class of 120 boys. Their uncle’s new orders were that they should go to 
St. Omer’s, whither accordingly they proceeded and remained a year, viz. from 
early in the year 1791 till a similar period in the year }792, when they were re- 
moved to the English College of Douay for some months. Mr. OfConnell soon 
rose to the first place in all the classes at St. Omer’s. His two close pressing 
rivals have since, each of them, reached the highest grade of their respective pro- 
fessions. One of them became a Catholic priest, and has been for me f years the 
Right Rev. Dr. Walsh, the respected Catholic bishop of the Midland district in 
England. The other, his beloved friend and relative, lately deceased, Christopher 
Fagan, went into the service of the East India Company, in which he rose to the 
rank of general, and filled that most important office—especially important in 
India—J udge-Advocate-General of the Indian forces.”’—p. 6. 


We cannot refrain from inserting the following letter of the 
principal of St. Omer’s, dated January 1792, and containing his 
report upon the two boys then under his care, It is addressed to 
their uncle Maurice. 


“T begin with the younger Maurice; his manner and demeanour are quite 
satisfactory, he is gentlemanly iv his conduct, and much loved by his fellow- 
students; he is not deficient in abilities, but he is idle and fond of amusement. I 
do not think he will answer for any laborious profession; but I will answer for 
it, that he never will be guilty of anything discreditable. At least such is my 
firm belief. 

“With respect to the other, Daniel, I have but one sentence to write about 
him, and that is, | never was so much mistaken in my life as I shall be, unless 
he be destined to make a remarkable figure in society.” 
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We would fain hope, that for the great majority of our readers, 
it will not be necessary to proceed farther with our extracts. The 
work is one which we are sure has already found its way into most of 
the home-steads of Ireland, and we shall reserve till a future occa- 
sion, our purpose of entering with that detail which its magnitude 
demands, into the great subject of this and the coming volumes— 
the Life and Speeches of Daniel O'Connell. 


Il.—America: its Realities and Resources ; comprising important 
details cennected with the present Social, Political, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, and Financial State of the Country, together with a Review 
of the Policy of the United States that led to the War of 1812 and the 
Peace of 1814; the Right of Search, the Texas and Oregon Questions, 
&ec., &c. By Francis Wyse, Esq, 8vo. 3 vols. London, 1846. 


Permars there is no country in the world regarding which it is so 
difficult to procure precise and accurate information as America ; 
at least, if we consider how much has been written, and how much 
is still written every year, both on the country generally and on all 
the great questions connected with its moral, social, and intellec- 
tual condition. Of the great majority of publications regarding 
America, which make their way among the reading public in this 
country, it is scarcely too much to say, that they are superficial in 
the worst sense of the word. Many are written with no higher 
object than to provoke a laugh at the expense of ‘ Brother Jona- 
than ;”” many, more serious in their purpose, profess upon their 
very title a predisposition to depreciate the character of the people 
and institutions of the new country; while a third class, on the con- 
trary, is so evidently apologetic as to defeat by the very tone which 
it adopts the writer’s effort to place those institutions in the most 
favourable point of view which they are capable of presenting. 
Even the solid and accurate accounts which have, from time to 
time, made their appearance, soon become, in a community so new, 
so fluctuating, and so essentially progressive as that of America, 
antiquated, and out of date, and comparatively valueless, at least 
as regards many minor, perhaps, but yet most practical and impor- 
tant details of every-day life. 

It is with great satisfaction, therefore, that we welcome the care- 
ful and interesting volumes of our countryman, Mr. Wyse. We 
regret very much that the crowded state of our pages places it 
beyond our power to do more than call attention to its general 
character, and its great merit as a minute and accurate repertory 
of all that information, which is at once most useful, and most difti- 
cult to be procured elsewhere. For the newly-arrived Irish emi- 
grant, and for those who are pondering upon the expediency of 
such a step, the work is full of interest, because it abounds with 
those practical details to which, above all others, the attention of an 
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emigrant is directed—details not only of the condition of the 
nation generally, but of almost every state of the Union; or at 
least of all those to which emigrants most commonly resort. If 
Mr. Wyse’s book had no other value than this, we should regard 
it as a most important accession to our stock of transatlantic 
reading. 

It is divided into three volumes, and runs through the whole 
circle of social and political life in America. The opening chap- 
ters of the first volume are devoted to an examination of all those 
questions which are calculated to interest an emigrant, and which 
may guide him either in considering the propriety of taking such a 
step, or in determining how it may be taken with most security 
and advantage. Though, indeed, it is wrong to assign this charac- 
ter as specially belonging to the opening chapters, for the work is 
filled throughout with details of the utmost interest to persons of 
this class ; and in every instance the author’s statements are sup- 
ported by official reports, and by authentic statistical returns. 
Among the chapters which a stranger will find it his interest to 
study, we must specially notice those upon the administration of 
the civil law, on the relations of debtor and creditor, and on bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency; and those on the currency, on banking, 
discounting, interest, and the other details of public and private 
finance. The condition of the new country as regards all these 
particulars is so different from all to which the British or Irish 
emigrant has been accustomed, that some safe and experienced 
guide is indispensable, and such a guide will be found in Mr. 
Wyse’s pages. The work, too, is filled with most useful practical 
hints to those who contemplate the purchase of land, who are 
thinking of embarking in commerce, or who seek employment in 
some dependent capacity, as clerks, shopmen, tradesmen of various 
kinds, or even as labourers, whether in the towns or in the 
country. 

However, we should convey a very false impression of the 
character of this work, did we leave it to be supposed that it is 
confined to detail: such as these. On the great social and political 
questions it will be found to contain much valuable information ; 
on the question of slavery, and on the great political questions 
which are now agitated between America and the mother country. 
The second volume is almost entirely devoted to these interesting 
subjects. 

The third volume treats in detail the several States of the 
Union, their history, their present condition, and their capabilities 
and resources. The information contained in this volume is ex- 
tremely varied, and it has this additional value, that it is scarcely 
to be found in a collected form in any of the works accessible to 
the mass of readers in this country. 

There is but one drawback to the gratification which we have 
derived from the perusal of these volumes: and we feel it 
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the more sensibly, because we fear it is likely to prove a bar to the 
popularity of the work among those for whom it would be most 
beneficial. We allude to the unnecessary expression of his opinions 
upon Irish politics—opinions, of course, which every man is free 
to hold if it so please him ; but which we think it was uncalled for 
and impolitic to introduce into a work with whose main subject they 
have so little necessary connexion. It is right, however, to add 
that this observation applies but to a single chapter, and that the 
most valuable portion of the book is entirely free from such objec- 
tions; nor should we allude to it at all, were it not for the purpose 
of suggesting that in a future and more popular edition, it may 
with great advantage be modified or withdrawn. 


III —The Illustrated Catholic Family Bible, 4to., Parts 1—4. 
Glasgow: 1846. 


Tus spirited publication is an attempt to supply a want which 
has long been severely felt. The text and notes selected for this 
Family Bible, are those of Haydock’s Bible; and the edition is 
under the supervision of the Rev. W. Gordon of Glasgow. 

The Illustrations, though not of the very highest order of excel- 
lence, are extremely respectable; and the general style of the 
typography is such as may justly entitle the edition to the warm 
support of the Catholic public. 


IV.— Mores Catholici or Ages of Faith, Parts 17—19. London: 
1846. 


WE need but register the progress of this invaluable repository of 
all that is interesting in Catholic history, biography, and asceticism. 
A little longer, and it will place within the reach of every reader, 
what a few months since was an intellectual luxury, which only a 
favoured few were permitted to enjoy. 


V.—l. Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. By 
J. C. L. Stsmoxpr pk Sismonpt. Translated from the Original 
with Notes and a Life of the Author, by Tomas Roscor. Second 
Edition, 12mo., 2 vols. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) London : 
1846, 


2.—The Life of Lorenzo de Medici, called the Magnificent. By 
Witttam Roscoz. Eighth Edition. Revised by his Son Thomas 
Roscoe. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) London: 1846. 


Hap there been some far-seeing commercial prophet in the days 
of the olden “ autocrats of the Row,” to foretell that the lordly 
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quartos in which they so much delighted, would, within a few brief 
years, be cut down to the dimensions of a thick and inelegant 
duodecimo; and that the price thereof would suffer a proportionate 
diminution, so that the purchaser should have for a few paltry 
shillings, what in the good old times would have cost him nearly 
as many guineas; we question whether the shock would not have 
created a general bankruptcy. At all events we are certain that if 
the volumes now upon our tables, with the prices marked upon 
them had been set before one of those amiable gentlemen, he 
would have run imminent risk of dying from the fright. 

Certainly we could not ourselves, though our prepossessions are 
all in favour of cheap literature, have anticipated such a prodigy 
of cheapness as the Literature of Southern Europe. Indeed we could 
hardly have imagined it possible to compress into two volumes of 
type so perfectly readable as that employed in this publication, the 
voluminous work of Sismondi; and even though we were satisfied 
of the possibility of effecting this, we could hardly anticipate so 
large a sale as would cover the immense expense of such an under- 
taking. 

There is, however, one means and only one of securing success— 
to select for publication such works only, as, from their established 
reputation, need but be placed within reach of every student, 
however humble his means, in order to secure his becoming a pur- 
chaser. We shall not be expected to express unqualified approval of 
the works which stand at the head of this notice. Onthe contrary, 
with all his learning, there is a great deal in Sismondi which we would 
gladly expunge before we would place it in the hands of a young 
student for whose principles we were interested ; and we consider 
the Lorenzo de Medici, as falling far short in candour and good 
feeling of Roscoe’s later and more celebrated, though far from 
faultless Life of Leo X. But take them as samples of the current 
Literature, they are both works of the very highest order; and if 
we advert to their defects at all, it is only to stimulate the growing 
literary enterprise of our own body, and to urge the fact of the 
immense circulation which these books, with all their errors, are 
certain to attain, as a motive to induce us to endeavour to counter- 
act their influence by publications of a contrary tendency—by 
treading once more the ground which they have trodden, but 
under the influence of a more Catholic spirit. 


VI.— Goliath Beheaded with his own Sword, or the Archdeacon’s Errors 
Refuted from his own Bible. By the Rev. Wittiam Sueeny, M. A, 


A snort but spirited and well reasoned letter addressed to the 
Rey. William Digby, on occasion of the publication of a series of 
“Letters on the Confessional,’”’ which embrace all the ordinary 
topics of Anti-catholic declamation. 
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The writer of this timely reply is already favourably known 
to our readers, by his interesting volumes, ‘“ Reminiscences of 
Rome.”’ 


VII.—Sketches from Flemish Life; In three Tales, translated from 
the Flemish of Henprick Conscience. London: 1816. 


We had prepared a notice of these very pretty and instructive 
Tales, but the press of matter compels us to reserve it for a future 
number. Meanwhile we cordially recommend them to all our 
young readers, and indeed to all who would learn what the middle 
life is among the Catholic people of Belgium. 


VIIL— The History of Equpt, from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, A. D. 640. By Samorn Saaree. A New Edition. 
London: 1846, 


Tue lateness of the period at which we have received this volume, 
renders it impossible for us to say more than that it is a new 
edition, upon which no trouble and no expense seems to have been 
spared. It is executed with great elegance and care, and furnished 
abundantly with all those appliances which a student who is chary 
of his time most prizes, as indexes, tables of contents, marginal 
summaries, dates, &. It is an excellent Library Edition. 


1X.—Authentic Account of the Occupation of Carlisle in 1745. By 
Prince Cnartes Epwarp Stuart. Edited by George Gill Mounsey, 
London, 1846, 


Tuts interesting and stirring narrative will well repay the reader. 
The late period at which it reaches us, precludes us, for the present 
at least, from doing more than call attention to it. 


X.—The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev, Avpan Butier. Vol. X. 
Richardson and Son, London and Derby, 1846. 


Tuts edition, a prodigy of cheapness and accurate typography, is 
rapidly progressing towards completion. Every day proves more 
clearly that it is by such works, rather than by learned controversy, 
the hearts of “those who are without,” can be most effectually 
gained ; and certainly if ever there was an auspicious time for the 
dissemination of solidly useful Catholic works, it is the present. 
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XI.—The Fourfold Difficulty of Anglicanism, or the Church of England 
tested by the Nicene Creed, In a series of Letters, By J. Srencer 
Norrucore, M. A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

_ London: Richardson and Son, 1846. 


Tue author of this pamphlet is one of that band of illustrious 
converts who have sacrificed so much for the truth, and are now 
seeking with zeal and talent to advance her holy cause ; the ori- 
ginality of their views is as remarkable as the variety of their 
talents; but we think none of their publications are likely to be 
more generally useful than the one now before us. Mr. North- 
cote addresses a representative of a large class, those “ not exten- 
sively acquainted with patristic, medieval, or even modern 
theology,’ who have “held what are called High Church prin- 
ciples,” and have been taught further to consider them “as the 
surest, if not the only safeguard against the corruptions of popery,” 
and from these he requires but one admission as 2 common ground 
or basis for their argument. 


“T shall only assume that you believe in the sacramental character of the 
Christian Church, i. e. that you believe in the existence of a visible body upon 
earth, the one appointed channel whereby grace is conveyed for the restoration 
of fallen man, and from which it is therefore wicked and dangerous presumption 
gither wilfully to separate, or wilfully to continue separate.”—P. 5, 


Mr. Northcote speaks of this position, as one so undeniably form- 
ing a “ common ground” between him and his opponent, as to leave 
him no doubt of its concession ; we remember the time when this 
idea of the proper function and character of a Church, was pre- 
cisely that which amongst Protestants in general it was most dif- 
ficult to meet with,—when it was impossible to make any use of this 
first stepping-stone in the argument, so loose, so shifting, so contra- 
dictory, and often totally absurd, were the notions (we will not say 
belief) of Protestants upon this subject. If the Oxford controversy 
has indeed settled this point, and dispersed the thousand illusions 
which had taken the place in men’s minds, of this true notion of a 
Christian Church, it will have done good, and advanced the happy 
time of England’s conversion, beyond any calculation. For this 
point once assumed, the consequences follow in the most straight- 
forward and irresistible manner ; the four grand and ineffaceable 
characters of the Church of Christ, One, Holy, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic, are texts from whence flow naturally every defensive and 
offensive argument ; and most powerfully are they used by the 
author of this pamphlet, than which we could recommend nothing 
better to any one wishing to arrest and awaken the attention of a 
Protestant friend, by an argument which should be concise as well 
as luminous, rather close than profound, strong and yet condensed. 
From such an argument, it is not easy to disconnect passages, yet 
as a sample of the author’s style and mode of reasoning, we will 
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give his answer to the attempts most commonly made to retaliate 
upon us the charge of want of “ unity.” 


“ There are only two pleas, which I can at all anticipate, as likely to be urged 
in reply to this statement: first, that, however it may be now, unity of faith bas 
not always been a characteristic of the Church of Rome; that, in former days, 
there were disputes and divisions upon Christian doctrine between the Jesuits 
and the Jansenists, fierce struggles between various religious orders, &c. And 
secondly, that, even now, she tolerates differences on matters of faith, as between 
the Gallicans and Ultra-montanes. In answer to the first of these objections, I 
would say, it is undoubtedly true that there was considerable disagreement on 
Christian docrine between the Jesuits and the Jansenists, just as there was 
between the different parties in the Homodusian disputes of the fourth century, 
or in the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies of the fifth. And as long as 
these dissensions lasted, so long the unity of faith was to a certain degree im- 
paired, or, to speak more accurately, was, for a while, obscured; but, by and bye, 
in all these instances alike, the Church uttered her voice, and the false doctrines 
a a and died, or, if it still lived, it was no longer within her pale.” 
—Pp. 30, 31. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Such has been the ordinary law of progress and decay in all heresies; and 
future ecclesiastical historians will doubtless have to give the same account of 
Janusenism. Jansenius sought to revive a heresy which had been already 
anathematized; and though he brought it forward wrapt in a subtle disguise, yet 
the divine instinct of the Church detected, and once more condemned it. Since 
that time, none have dared publicly to enunciate any of the propositions which 
were thus rejected; or when at any time such an attempt has been made, it has 
at once been visited by the same censures; and even if traces of the spirit in 
which these errors originated, or which they called into being, may perhaps at” 
times have been found lurking in quarters, where, nevertheless, there was no 
outward disobedience to the Church, still this would be no more than one would 
naturally expect to follow upon the public agitation and decision of any doctri- 
nal question whatever—no more, in fact, than we know from history did follow 
after the condemnation of the Arian heresy; just as when the sudden fall of 
some fragment of rock has troubled the course of a mountain stream, though the 
obstacle may be presently and effectually removed, yet some time must elapse 
before the turbid waters are restored to purity. However, if I may judge from 
ny own experience, I can safely aver that nothing is ever brought before the 
ordinary Catholic in the course of his religious training, which is not blessedly 
distinct in doctrine, and stamped with the undoubted seal.of the Church’s autho- 
rity. Can you then, in honesty, bring forward a dispute, which has thus died 
away without leaving a single practical hindrance in the path of Catholic be- 
lievers, as in any way parallel to the divisions in the English Church? These are as 
rife now as they were at the beginning, and on the very same points. Although the 
two systems of doctrine struggling within her are absolutely antagonist, and there- 
fore, if she have a distinct creed, one of them must needs be hostile to it; yet no 
authoritative voice has denounced either as heresy: and if, as you contend, the 
puritan system is the alien, it is so far from being subdued, that (spite of the 
experience of the 17th century, and the recent movement in the Catholic direc- 
tion,) we are told by persons well qualified to give an opinion, that, even at this 
moment, there is nothing to prevent puritanism again getting the upper hand, 
and re-modelling the Church of England.* Can it be said, in the same way, of 
Jansenism, Lutheranism, or any other heresy that has been once condemned, 
oe Sn is danger of its overrunning the Church of Rome? Surely not.”— 

‘p. 32—34, 





* Mr. Gresley’s “Real Danger of the Church of England,” pp. 29, 34. &e. 
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XIL—Algeria and Tunis in 1845. By Cartaty J. Cuarke Kenyrpy, 
18th (Royal Irish) Regiment. An Account of a Journey made 
through the two Regencies. By Viscount Fetorne and Carrain 
Kennepy. London: Henry Colburn, 1846. 


Ts is a most amusing work, exactly the unprejudiced, hopeful, 
lively account we are glad to have of Algeria, under its new con- 
querors ; we have been so disgusted and horror-struck by the deso- 
lating warfare carried on by the French, varied by acts of savage 
atrocity, that we were beginning to lose sight of the great blessings 
we have a right to expect, and which eventually must surely arise, 
from the establishment of a Christian nation in the stronghold of 
Mahomedanism. Certainly in many respects Captain Kennedy 
gives us a pleasing picture of the prosperity of Algeria ; in spite of 
the ‘ razzias” which we read of day after day, he can still describe 
such scenes as these within a few miles of Algiers—at Deli 
Ibrahim : 


* The soil in the neighbourhood is excellent, producing the grain, fruits, and 
vegetables of Europe of a quality equal, and often superior. The extent of land 
at present under tillage is not great, owing partly to the scarcity of labour, and 
partly to the unsettled state of the country until within the last two or three 
years, during which period the agricultural colonists have made more progress 
than in the preceding ten, Comfortable farm-houses, with stables and offices, 
have been erected, gardens and fields enclosed, and roads made, connecting the 
farms with the highway: European ploughs and implements are seen in the 
fields, with carts and waggons, made after the national pattern of the French, 
German, or Spanish proprietor. Herds of cattle, and numerous flocks of sheep, 
grazing on the hill-sides, are pleasing evidences of present prosperity. 

“ Were it not for an occasional party of Arabs going to market with the coun- 
try produce, or returning from the city, it would be difficult to imagine from the 
surrounding scene, that you are travelling in another quarter of the globe; the 
languages of Europe are heard on every side, at each turn familiar faces meet the 
eye, the peasant of the Midi, the discharged soldier, the clumsy Alsacian, and the 
unmistakeable air of the Parisian badaud, the Spaniard, at home so idle and lazy, 
here an industrious colonist, who, in leaving his native land, has seemingly 
shaken off the hereditary sloth which forms so prominent a feature in the Spanish 
character, the Maltese, travelling from village to village with his little stock of 
merchandize, the Pole, and the Italian, are each known at once; and who is 
there that would not recognize at a glance the group at the door of yonder farm? 
the mother, stout, homely, and neatly dressed, knitting in the doorway, every 
now and then restoring order with a sharp word, accompanied. by a smile, that 
almost cancels it, among a happy noisy crowd of little ones, whose flaxen hair, 
light blue eyes, and round fair cheeks, so delicately white, would teach you to 
despise the power of an African sun, were it not for a second look at the bronzed 
features of the mother.”’—Pp. 44—46. 


There are many such descriptions, many such indications that 
the colony will eventually flourish, steeped as its infancy has been 
in blood ; but it is a drawback upon our hopes for the inhabitants 
of this most unhappy continent, that wherever these occur, we find 
also that the natives are disappearing and ceding the territory to 
their European masters. The I'rench have certainly much to learn, 
even in their attempts to profit by our experience ; thus the well- 
devised project for raising a body of native troops seems likely to 
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fail, from want of tact in understanding the national character aud 
position in respect to their conquerors. 


“The Zouaves were intended by Marshal Clausel, who raised the corps in 
1830, to act the same part in Africa that our Sepoys play in Asia, and were 
accordingly at first composed entirely of natives, taking their name from a war- 
like tribe in the vicinity of Constantine. In a short time, however, the enlist- 
ment of Frenchmen into the force was encouraged, and at the present time there 
are but few natives, and their numbers are reducing every year.” —Pp. 49, 50. 


But it was by no means our intention in so brief a notice as this, 
to enter upon any serious subject ; we wished our readers to share 
in the pleasure we received from the bright and pleasing view 
Captain Kennedy has given us of tliis celebrated land, and in many 
respects of its inhabitants ; take for instance the following trait in 
the character of the people of Tunis : 


' 


“During the morning the sooks are densely crowded, for in addition to the 
aristocracy of the bazaars, who occupy the dens on either side, smaller traders 
erect temporary stalls, and the space is filled with a throng of men, women, and 
children—buyers, sellers, and idlers. A boy driving a laden donkey, ora horseman 
forcing a passage through the crowd, shouting * balek, balek,” at the top of his 
voice, to clear the way, creates a momentary commotion; but, with this excep- 
tion, the people are remarkably orderly, aud, what is more, they are honest; 
robberies from the person, or from the open shops, are almost unknown, notwith- 
standing the apparent facilities, and the absence of any sort of police. Inside 
the shops there is a much more tempting collection of merchandize than in 
these of Algiers. Silk shawls, scarfs, and handkerchiefs, of rich and tastefully 
arrauged patterns, of brilliant colours, interwoven with gold; bernous, haicks, 
and shawls, from the Jereed and the island of Gerbeh, of unrivalled texture and 
softness, some entirely of wool, and others with an admixture of silk; weapons 
of all kinds, showily ornamented with silver, coral, and ivory, but of a very 
inferior description; the “shasheahs,” or red caps, for which ‘lunis is famous 
through the Turkish empire, and the ottos of rose, jasmine, and other essential 
ses —? are prepared here, although very expensive, are of the best quality.” 
—Pp. i3, 14 

«Creat spirit is given to the sooks by the itinerant salesmen who wander up and 
down through the crowd, selling a most miscellaneous collection of goods by a 
species of auction, bawling out the articles they may have to dispose of, and men- 
tioning the last price that has been offered byany of the lookers on—a most 
enticing method of sale, as things you do not want, and would never go into a 
shop to ask for, are thus brought under notice, and you are seduced into bidding 
because they seem to be going for a trifle. One man we stopped had in his 
hands a pair of antique burners for perfumes, a silk scarf over one arm, and a 
second-hand Turkish carpet under the other. When the sale is effected, they 
receive a small per-centage from their employer; and among this class 4is- 
honesty is almost unknown, notwithstanding the many temptations thrown in 
their way to falsify the sale, or run off with the valuable property often entrusted 
to their care. Morethan once we saw a shabby ragged fellow walking about the 
streets, offering valuable jewellery for sale among the crowd, half a dozen chains 
around his neck, a ring on each finger, and his arms hung with bracelets, massive 
rings for the ancles, and various female ornaments; any bystander was at liberty 
to handle and examine them, and the idea of theft seemed as far away from the 
minds of those who stood about him, as from that of the man himself, who pushed 
with his precious burden unconcernedly through the mob.”—Pp. 15, 16. 


These people seem also to be most susceptible of kindness, capa- 
ble of generous confidence and of unquestionable bravery ;—a more 
humane and civilized method of dealing with them, might abate the 
ferocity they have hitherto shown, and open their hearts to the 
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blessings of Christianity,—the Annals of the Propagation of the 
Faith, will show in how many instances this happy result has fol- 
lowed from the gentleness of our missionaries; may it please 
heaven to increase their numbers and success. Captain Kennedy 
and his fellow traveller seem to have been much influenced by the 
fear of giving offence to the French inhabitants, by whom they 
were often entertained with courteous hospitality ; but the book is 
perhaps all the more amusing ; for it is full of Eastern customs, 
lively scenes and pleasant descriptions, and we can most sincerely 
recommend it. 


XIIL—An Outline of Ecclesiastical and Civil Mistory, exhibiting in 
opposite pages and under corresponding dates, the principal Events 
which have occurred since the Death of Christ. By the Rev. Epwunp 
Winstantey. Vol. 1. London: T. Jones, 1846. 


Tus work, which was originally undertaken, as the author tells 
us, for the immediate service of the English College of Lisbon, and 
is now printed under ecclesiastical authority, is, so far as a cursory 
examination will enable us to pronounce, very accurate. The first 
volume embraces the first three centuries, and is arranged on 
an excellent plan, the utility of which will, at a glance on the title 
page, be appreciated by every student of history. We think this 
work deserving of the attention of our Catholic colleges, where, we 
know, the students have been obliged to have recourse to Protes- 
tant works of this nature, though of inferior merit. 


We are requested by Mr. Robertson, to call attention to an error 
in the Advertisement to the second edition of his translation of 
Schlegel’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, page vii. line 9 from top—for 
““Windischmann, a papist, and others,” read “ Windischmann, 
Papst, and others.” 
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Adamnan, 492, 

Alyeria and Tunis in 1845, notice of, 530, 

Amator, bishop, 476. 

Arnauld, Antony, his testimony to the Catholic 
Church, 44, 

Arnauld, the family of, 53, 

Arnauld, Angelique, the site of her convent, how 
now occupied, 57. 

Athanasius, St., restored to his Patriarchate by 
Pope Julius, 481. 


Bibles, existing before Luther, 36. 

Bembo, Cardinal, 40. 

Book of Kells, 465, 468. 

Books of Office, 500, 

Books, notices of, 520. 

Books, notices of, 257. 

Boniface I. enforces the rights of the Loly See, 
481 


Bridget, St., prayers to her, 469. j 

Brownbill, Father Thomas, 431. 

Bruce. Robert, his dying recommendation of the 
monks, 9—his vigour of mind and body 
during his age, and after signing the docu. 
ment, 11—the nature of that document, 12. 


Calvin, never married, 66, 
Yutholic, use of the name, 34. 

Catholicity, its influence upon painting, 49—its 
increase in Switzerland, 65—parallel between 
it and Protestantism, 66—opinions enter- 
tained of it by the Reformers of the 16th cen- 
tury, 138. 

Catholics vindicated from intolerance, 70. 

Children, their power over the wicked, 446, 

—— their love of holy Ordinances, 504. 

Church, Catholic, in what degree she required 
reform at the time of the Reformation, 4—her 
condition worst in Scotland and the northern 
provinces of Europe, 5. 

———— in Scotland, always befriended 
Robert Bruce, 13—slanders against her doc- 
trines, 32—dignified reception of recent con- 
verts, 102, what she requires of the faithful in 
hearing mass, 110—charges brought against 
a by Reformers, l4i—hber rapid increase, 

2). 

——————— maintains the due medium 

between rigour and laxity, 227—her nume- 





rous protests against sin, 232—her helps to 
the penitent to bear his load, 233—her forms 
of public confession, 249—the necessity which 
exisis at present for allowing free inquiry, 
369. 

Church, Spanish, what has been her conduct 
since her adversity, 362. 

Church Anglican, her demeanour upon tlie 
recent loss of so many members, 104—cannot 
be said to contain a “ religion,” JU9—her ser- 
vice not the service of the poor, 112—has 
failed in all the ends and objects of a Church, 
191—unity of form and teaching, 192--main- 
tenance of sound doctrine, 199—authority over 
her own people, 203. 

freedom of action, 205—edu- 
cation and care of the pour, 207—and Catho- 
licity, 210—her doctrine of justification by 
faith, 228—auricular confession opposed to 
her spirit,237—her peculiar genius, 243—mis- 
taken by Dr. Pusey, 245. 

<tesecemaeminnne forebodings concerning her 
future fate, in the Christian Year, 439—con- 
tinuance of the movement towards true reli- 
gion, 451—has unpoetized the Catholic ritual, 
453. 

——— Catholic, splendour and variety of her 
office books, 501. 

——— Catholic, disciplines the passions and 
affections, 453—in Ireland practices observed 
in it before the year 600, 462. 

Irish, before 600, proofs that the invoca- 
tions of saints was practised in it, 46°—pos- 
sessed the Liturgy in an unknown tongue, 
470—venerated relics, 470—proofs of her com- 
munion with Rome, 48l—her happy condi- 
tion, 485—** causa major” in 630, 486—her 
first and chief bishops sent from Rome, 4:6 
—obstinacy of the Irish Church respecting the 
time of Easter, 492. 

Church, Lutheran, what has become of it, 
156. 


Confession, the practice of it contrary to the 
spirit of the Anglican Church, 237. 

Columba, St., requests prayers for his soul, 
460. 

Columbanus, St., his testimony to the holiness 
of the Irish Church, 485—opposes the pope 
in the time of keeping Easter, 494. 
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Constant, Benjamin, his sentence concerning 
the Catholic Church and Protestants, 39. 


* Conversions, recent, characteristics of them, 89 


—great diversities of them, 91—motives for 
them, 92. 

Converts, recent, to Catholicism, their present 
temper, 96— their difficulties, 97—present una- 
nimity, 99. 

recent, have been judged in an unkind 
manner, 437. 

Cranach, Lucas, Protestant painter, 49. 

Curran, John Philpot, new collection of his 
pce 274—difference in the style of his 
eloquence, 275—its power, 276—extract, 276 
—his style compared with Burke’s, 282—spe- 
cimen of his reasoning, 283—compared with 





Sheridan, 284—and Grattan, 285—defects of 


his style, 289. 


Davis, Thomas, his poetry, 407. 

LY Aubigne’s, M. his history of the Reformation, 
3i—its title a misnomer, 33—different esti- 
mate of itin Englard and abroad, 35—intro- 
duces a false statement concerning Linacre, 
38—also of Cardinal Bembo, 40—mistake 
about Henry ViI!, 41—Luther, 42—Pope 
Adrian VI. 42—about the consequences of the 
Reformation, 43—respecting painters, 49— 
literature, 52—the Arnauld family, 53—Port- 
royal, 54—his testimony to the increase of 
Romanism, 65—description of him, 65. 

Deaf and Dun.b, waut of Catholic provision for 
them, 292—their number, 292—their faith 
destroyed in the Protestant institution, 293— 
national institution for the education of, 294 
—gives to Catholic children an anti-catholic 
education, 295—difiiculty of eradicating it, 
296—instances of the imperfect ideas of the 
deaf mute, 299—their desire for instruction, 
302 -multitudes of institutions for them in 
foreign countries, 303—religious education 
therein given, 30i—plan of the proposed in- 
stitution in Ireland, 305—extraordinary pro- 
ficiency of several deaf-mute pupils of Pedro 
Ponce, 310. 

Deeds, royal confirmation of, 13. 

Donovan, Jeremiah, tis work upon Rome, 120— 
extracts from, | 23. 

Dramas and Tales composed in Latin, by a 
nun, 36, 

Durer, Albert, 50. 


Easter, time of keeping it, how settled in Ire- 
land, 486, 490. 

England, well grounded hopes for the conver- 
sion of, 87—the nobleness and simplicity of 
her religious character, 184—since the Re- 
oo, a constant tendency to re-action, 

85 


Exorcist, office of, 512, 


Faber, Mr. his pamphlet upon his conversion, 
105. 

Fenelon, bishop, his system respecting the pope’s 
temporal authority, 333. 

Free Kirk, its supporters great calumniators of 
the Catholic Church, 3. 


Gebclin, Le Court, 55. 

Geneva, state of religion there, 3i—intolerance 
of its professors, 34. 

Germany. state of religion there, 147—154. 

= St., sketch of his life and miracles, 

6. 
Graham, John de, fraudulent transaction of his, 
4 


Gregory TI., Pope, 324—under him the (Ist) rise 
of temporal power of popes, 328. 





Gregory IT1, applies for protection to Charles 

Martel, 325 

Gruel, M,, his charity to the deaf and dumb, 
305. 


Hood, Thomas, his poetry, 387—Miss Kilman- 
segg, &c., 400. 
Hymns, Catholic, 46. 


Imagination, in modern education, its cultiva- 
tion too little attended to, 107—attempts 
made lately to amend this defect, 108—how 
far they are made in a right spirit, L08. 

Infants all baptized into the Catholic Church, 
412—their love of the brute creation, 446. 

Innocent 1X., pope, 481, 482. 

Institutions for the education of deaf and dumb, 
the national, 294—multitudes in foreign 
countries, 3)3—religious education conveyed 
in them, 304—institution at Caen, 305—the 
proposed institution in Ireland to be founded 
on its plan, 305. 

Intolerance of Protestants and Protestant com- 
munities, 53—instances that have occurred 
in England, 60—Catholies reproached with 
it, on what grounds, 70 —other instances of 
Protestant intolerance, 80. 

Tia, St., 459. 


Jesuits, what philosophers they have produced, 
77. 


———-— their means of training novices, 431— 
its results, 431. Y 

Johnson, Dr, his admiration of the monks, 
25. 


Jurien, claims queen Elizabeth as a Protestant 
saint, 44. 
Jurisprudence of middle ages, 340. 


Keble, Mr., his Lyra Innocentium, 442—the 
Virgin and Child, his special vision, 4147—his 
Christian Year, 452—he made the Church of 
England poetical, 452—his personal character 
and influence, 455—effect of his teaching upon 
the rising generation, 456. 

Kells book of religious paintings contained in 
it, 465—inscription in it, 468 

Kirk, Free, most inimical to Catholics, 3—the 
large collections she bas wrung from the 
people, 7. 

Kiito, Dr. his work on the Lost Senses, 306— 
his own deafness, 306—observations on his 
own case, 311—disinclination to speech, 311 
—forms an idea of voice, 314—his sense of 
percussions, 314—anecdote of his travels, 
37. 


Lamp of the Sanctuary, a tale, criticisms upon, 
16. 

Leo I., pope, 482. 

Libraries of the monasteries, 23. 

Linacre, Thomas, an unsupported anecdote 
concerning him, 38. 

Literature, how affected by religion, 52—its 
low condition in France after the Reforma- 
tion, 55. 

Loan, Russo-Polish, 425. 

Lotteries, State, a great injustice, 409—have 
been replaced by other gambling, 410—to 
what extent foreign lotteries endeavour to 
replace them, 4l1—classes with which they 
are most successful, 411—Austrian lotteries, 
413—class lotteries, 417—ingenious cun- 
trivance, 419—Prussian lotteries, 420—lotie- 
ries for the re-payment of loans, 420—Baden 
lottery, 423—prizes in them obtained in 
England, 424—English money expended in 
them, 424—likely to increase, 426. 
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Luther, Martin, 42—his music, 46—shares in 
the error of condemning the system of Ga- 
lileo, 77 

Lutheranism the same as rationalism, 149. 

Lyra Innocentium compared with other works 
by the same author, 434, absence of contro- 
versy and bitterness, 435—extracts, 444. 


Magazine, Banker’s, 409—character of the spe- 
culations they contain, 409—best speculations 
divided into three classes, 413. 

Maitland, Rev. S. R., viudicates the middle 
ages with impartiality, 35. 

Marriage most facilitated in Catholic coun- 
tries. 

Martin, St., of Tours, copy of his life reverently 
treasured, 463—his miracles, 463—maukes the 
sign of the cross, 464. 

——--— St., proofs that he held the doctrine of 
the intercession of the saints, 466—opportu- 
nities for knowing the true doctrine, 472—his 
tolerance, 479—his cell, 479. 

Mason, Mr., his consistent hatred of popery, 
46i—claims St. Patrick as a_ Protestant, 
462 — his equivocating explanation of St. 
Vatrick’s dream, 467—attempts to prove two 
early Irish Churches, 472—objects not so 
much to Catholic doctrines as to their Roman 
origin, 480V—arguments produced by him 
against the Roman Communion, 480. 

Mass, the Sacrifice of the, 110. 

Melancthon, his terior at the evils of the Re- 
formation, 154. 

-__-—. -—-—— urges his mother to keep her old 
faith, 40, 

Misquotations and translations slandering Ca- 
tholics, 32. 

Missionaries, Protestant and Catholic, 82. 

Monasteries, where first established, 18—great 
men produced in them, 28-~activity of mind 
to be found in them, 20—intellectual acti- 
vity therein developed, 29. 

Monk, origin of the word, 18, 

Monks, the early Scottish, perfectly Catholic, 
2—misrepresented by the followers of the 
Free Kirk, 3—by a writer in the North 
British Review, 4—who misquotes their car- 
tularies, 6—fulsely accused of improper acts 
for raising money, 8—conclusion drawn from 
a will of Robert Bruce, 9—they had de- 
served his friendship, 13—Protestant vindi- 
cation of them from the slanders of their ene- 
mies, 15—their charity and knowledge of 
the healing art, 16—27. 

——— their industry, 19—traces left of it, 19 
—their value as missionaries, 20—in re- 
deeming slaves, 20—to society, 29—to agri- 
culture, 29—their services to literature, 23, 
28—their learning, 24--their morality, 25— 
oppose the punishment of witcheraft, 76. 

More, Sir Thomas, 71. 

Music, has received greatest development from 
Catholics, 45, 


oa Emperor, his parallel between Ca- 

tholicity and Protestantiswn; 66. 

Nenman, Mr. circumstances of his conversion, 
89 


Northcote’s Fourfold Difficulty of Anglicfsm, or 
the Church of England tested by the Nicene 
Creed, notice of, 528. 

Nuns, literary composition of one, in the mid- 
die ages, 36—story told by D’Aubigne of the 
apostacy of nine of them, 64—martyrdom of 
eleven, 64, 


Oakeley, Mr., his conversion, 92. 
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O‘Connell, Daniel, collection of his life and 
speeches, anecdotes of his life, 520. 

Office books of the Catholic Church, 500. 

Orders, Holy, rite of administration of, 500— 
first rite of, 508—four minor and three sacred 
orders, 512—subdiaconate, 513. 

Ordinations, advantage in holding them more 
publicly, 503—ordination of deacon, 514—of 
priest, 515. 

Ordination in Anglican Church, 517. 

Ostia y or door-keeper, office of, 512. 


Painters, Catholic, 49 

Pantheism as professed in Germany, 155, 

Patrick, St., anecdote of him, 467—his contem- 
poraries, 471—St. Paulinus, 473—St, Ger- 
manus, 473. 

Paulinus, St., of Nola, 473, 

Penance, Catholic doctrine of, 227. 

Penitentiaries, ancient in Ireland, 465. 

Persecution, religious, its great inexpediency, 


366. 

Poetry, 388.— 453 

Ponce, Pedro, the first who reduced education 
of the deaf-mute toa system, 310. 

Popes, how far in the exercise of their tem- 
poral power they appealed to Divine right, 
338 


Port-Royal, religion taught and maintained 
there, 54—influence of its writers upon lite- 
rature exaggerated, 56, 

Prayers, for the conversion of England, have 
been made efficacious, 84, 

Priest, Catholic, his training while a boy, 506 
ordination of, 515. 

Priesthood, honours in all times granted to 
them, 32U—to the Christian priesthood, 3.0. 
Protestnts, French, their conduct at the French 
Revolution, 170—their opinion of the present 

condition of their churches, 172, 

Puns, 391. 

Pusey, Dr., his Sermon on Baptismal Regene- 
ration, 228—is deficient in proposing no pro- 
vision for the recovery of lost innocence, 228 
—reparation of the mistake, 229—discrepancy 
between his earlier and later writings, 230— 
doctrine at present held, too lax, 231—endea- 
vours to introduce the practice of confession, 
235—impediments to it in the Anglican 
Church, 234—first the want of celibacy in the 
clergy, 239—other difficulties, 242—responsi- 
bility heincurs in withdrawing men from the 
true source of the sacrament, 246—misrepre- 
sents Catholic doctrine respecting contrition, 
250—Dr. Pusey’s present position, 251. 


Reformation, retards for a time the arts and 
sciences, 44—is immediately followed by a 
revival of Arianism, 150, 

-——_———— its progress inquired into in 
Switzerland, 158—Berne charged with Arian- 
ism, 15s—Geneva with “ mere Socinianism,” 
160—is again charged and justifies the fact, 
_—— Swiss Churches at present Arian, 
63. 

fate of it in France, 166, its 


fiourishing condition and subsequent failure, 


166—early introduction of evil doctrine and 
manners, 168—present condition, 171—its 
progress in the Netherlands, 175—in Swe- 
den, 180—Reformation not a popular move- 
— in England, 185—its effects in America, 


Reformers of the 16th century, charges brought 
by them against the Catholic Church, 142— 
state of religion which they produced, 147— 
became terrified to find Arianism revive, 151 
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and persecate it, 151—they quarrel amongst 
themselves, 152—terrors into which they have 
fallen, 154—those of Berne charged with 
Arianism, 158—admit the charge in Geneva, 
162—and persecute the orthodox 162—fierce 
language of the English Reformers appealed 
to by bishopsof the present day, 188. 

Relics, still preserved in Lreland, 470—brought 
from Rome, 489. 

Review, North British, attacks upon Monks, 
3, 6,9, 13, 16, 23. 

Rome, best accounts of the city, written by Ca- 
tholic clergymen, 121—charities of, 130, 

Ronye, some account of him and his schism, 


Rousseau, J.J. his opinions of Geneva, 34. 


See, Holy, its origin, 322—increase, 322—terri- 
tories finally ceded by the Lombard monarch, 
32—consolidated by Charlemagne, 326—con- 
ferred no sovereignty on Charlemagne when 
he was proclaimed emperor, 33()--temporal 
power of Holy See a provide tial dispensa- 
tion, 330—extends itself, 330—deposing 
power exercised, 321—how accounted for, 
32i—~in what manner exercised, 3'Xj—exer- 
cised by a more special right over some 
places, 337—upon what grounds, 337—on 
the public jurisprudence of middle ages, 340 
—justified by circumstances of the times, 343 
—benelicially exercised, 344. 

Sce, Holy, proofs of the constant assertion of 
its authority, 481—how exercised in Ire!and, 


Shirt, Song of the, criticism upon, 394. 
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Steinmetz, Andrew, his ungrateful treachery, 
428—gives the sysfem of training amongst the 
Jesuits, 430—his mental extravagance, 433. 

Subdiaconate, order of, 513. 

Sulpicius, anecdote of his belief in intercession 
of saints, 4.6. 


Tonsure, mode of conferring, 598. 
Taddei, Rosa, au Italian improvisatrice, 133. 


Usher, his bigotry, 40. 


Vega, Father, 355. 
Victricius, bishop, 491, 


White, Blanco, enthusiasm with which he was 
received by Protestants, 346—his opinions of 
the English Church, 346—his early educa- 
tion, 350—Catholic practices in his youth, 
53—accusations against the Spanish clergy, 
35/—blame incurred by those who admitted 
him to orders, 364—accusation of immorality 
against Spanish clergy, 372—his own insen- 
sibility of conscience, 379—his general cha- 
racter, 331, 

Wilfrid, vishop, attests the true faith of North 
Britain and Ireland, 493. 

Winstanley’s Outline of Ecclesiastical and Civil 

istory, notice of, 532 

Witches, numbers burned since the Reforma. 

tion, 74. . 


Zozimus, Pope, 482. 
Zuinglius, his contradiction of doctrine, 41. 
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